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S • iEtnilianus, 


Ai R. 9954 


A. C. i244. 


J" M. Julius PhiKppus Augustus^ 


A. K 996. 


1 Titianusj 


A. C. 245. 


f Prji^sens, 


A. R. 997* 


^ : Albinus, 


A. C. 246- 


M. Julius Philippus Augustus IL 


A. R. 998. 


M. Juliuis Philippus Caesar, 


A. C. fi47. 


M. Julius Philippus Augustus IIL 


A. R. 999. 


M. Julius Philippus Augustus II. 


A. C. 249. 


M • ^milianus IL 


A. R. 1000. 


Junius Aquilitius, 


A. C. 249. 


5 DECIUS, EMPEROii. 




2 M. iEmilianus II. 


A. R 1000. 


Julianus Aquilinus, 


A. C. 249^ 


5 G. Messius Quintus Trajanus DeciUs 




J Augustus IL 


A. R» 1001. 


)f ^ GratuSy 


A, C. 250. 
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C. Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius, 




Augustus IIL 


A. Rt 1002. 


Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius De« 


A. C. 251. 


cius Caesar, 




C. Messius Quintus Trsgarius l^ecius 
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Augustus^ 


A. R. 1002. 


Q. Heriennius Etruscus Messius De^ 


A. C. 251 i 


cius Caesar^ 




Gr. Yibius Trel^onianus Callus Augus- 
tus III. 
C. Volusianus Caesar^ 


A. R. 1003. 

A. C. 252. 
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A. R. 1004. 
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EMILIAN, Emperor* 
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C* Volusianus Augustus II. 
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CLAUDIUS II. Emperor. 



Pater n us II. 
Marinianusl, 



M. Aurelius Claudius Augustus II. 
-i— ' — Paternus, 

' ^ Ahtiochanus, 

■ ••" Orfitus, 

AURELIAN, Emperor. 
'. ' Antiochianus, 

— ■ Orfitus, 

L. t)omititis Atirelianus Augustus 11. 
M. or Num. Ceionius Virius Bassus, 
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A. R. 1026. 
A. e. 275. 



C Julianas Capitolinus, 
Aurelianus Augustus IV, 
■■■ ' ■ " ' — Marcellinus, 



tACITUS, EMi'EROit. 

Aurelianus Augustus IV. 

■ ' ' Marcelliniis, 

M. Claudius Tacitus Augustus It. 
iEmilianus, 

PROBtJS, EMPEROBt. 

M. Claudius Tacitui^ Augustus 11. 

•>— — < — iBmilianus, 

M. Aurelius ProbUs AugUstUs, 

M. Aurelius Faulinus, 

M. Aurelius Probus Augustus II. 

■ Lupus, 

Probus Augustus III. 

-*— — Paternus, 



A. R. 1026. 
A. C. 275. 
A. R. 1027. 
A. C. 276. 



A. R. 1027. 
A. C. 276. 
A. R. 102g. 
A. C. 277. 
A. R. 1029. 
.'A. C. 278. 
A. R. 1030. 
A. C. 279. 
Messala« 
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Messalaj A. R. 1051. 

Gratus, A. C. 280. 

Probus Augustus IV. A. R. 10S2. 

Tiberianas, * A. C. 281. 

Probus Augustus V. A. R. 1033. 
Victorinus, A. C. 282. 

CARUS, and his Sons CARINUS and 
NUMERIAN, Emperors. 

Probus Augustus V. A. R. 1033. 

— — — Victorinus^ A. C. 282. 

M. Aurelian Carus Augustus IL A. R. 1034. 

M. Aurelius Carinus Caesar, A. C. 288. 

M. Aurelius Carinus Augustus IL A. R. 1035. 

M. Aurelius Numerianus Augustus, A. C. 284. 

CARINUS and DIOCLESI AN, Emperors. 

C. Valerius Diocletianus Augustus II. A. R. 1036. 
— *^ — i- Aristobulus, A. C. 285. 

DIOCLESIAN, Emperor. 

M. Aurelius Carinus Augustus II. A. R. 1035. 

M. Aurelius Numerianus Augustus, A. C. 284. 

C. Valerius Diocletianus Augustus IL A. R. 1036. 

— -—7- Aristobulus, A. C. 285. 

M^^nius Maximus iL A. R. 1037. 

■ ' Vettius Aquilinus, A. C. 286. 

t). Valerius Diocletianus Augustus III. ^ p 

M. Aurelius Varelius Maximianus ^' ^' ^Jf J" 

Augustus, ^' ^- -^^^ 

Maximianus Augustus If. A. R. 1039. 

— Januarius, A. C. 288. 

Bassus II. A. R. 1040. 

— — »- Quintianus, A. C. 289. 

Diocletianus Augustus IV. A. K. 1041, 

Maximianus Augustus III. A. C. 290. 

Tiberianus 
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Diocletianus Augustus V. 
Maximianus Augustus IV. 
Flavius Valerius Constantius Caesar, 
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Diocletianus Augustus VL 
Constantianus Caesar IL 
Maximianus Augustus V. 
Galerius Ca^isar II. 
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Galerius Caesar III. 
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€0NSTANT1TJS CHLpRU3, Emperor. 

Constantius Caesar, dein. Augustus V. . -p in« 
CtaJeriiis Maxraiianus Caesar, dein. Au- a'pi* one 

gustusV. 
Constantius Augustus VL A. R. 1057. 

Galerius Maximianus Augustus VI. A. C. 306. 
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BOOK XXVI. 

SpcT. I. PHILIP is acknowledged hy the senate^ 
page 4# iwo emperors erroneously inserted here by 
ZonaraSy 5* Philip makes his son Cossar, ib* He 
concludes a peace with Sapor and returns to Syria^ 
ibid. His pretended penance at Antioch^ 6. ZTp- 
on his arrival at Rome, he endeavours to strength-- 
en his authority^ ibid* He marches against the 
Carpians, ibid. fVhat is known of those poeple be-- 
fore the time of Philip^ 7* ^^ defeats them, and 
obliges them to sue for peace ^ 8- He names his son 
consul with himself and creates him Augustus^ 9* 
He celebrates the s€culg,r games, ibid. An edict for 
suppressing the crime against nature, 10. Jotapian is 
proclaimed emperor in Syria^ and Marinus in Mcesia, 
ibid. They bath perish* Defius succeed f them, 11* 
A battle between Decius and Philip near Verona. The 
death of Philip and of his son, \S% Detached facts, 
ibid. The Philips are ranked among the gods, 14- 

Sect. II. Uncertainty and confusion of the history 
of this period, 1(5. Tlie names of Decius, 17- He 
persecutes the Christians, ibid. An invasion of the 
Goths, 19, i. Priscus joins them, causes hhnself 
to be proclaimed emperor, and perishes, 20. Decius 
the younger is sent by his father against the Goths, 
ibid. Decius goes in person to Illyricum, ibid. Va- 
lens is proclaimsd emperor and perishes soon after, 
ibid. Decius perishes by the tr-eason of Gallus, 21. 
Detached events, 22. 

Sect. III. A period of revolutions and catastrophes, 

24. Gallics pretends to honour the memory of Decius, 

25. He adopts Hostilianus, the sm of Decius, and 

makes 
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makes him Augustizs^ 25* He concludes a dishonour am 
ble treaty with the Goths ^ ibid, He corned to Rome^ 
26. He abandofis himself to a luxurious ease, ibid. 
A plague of twelve years continuance^ ibid. G alius 
presecutes the Churchy ibid. He rids himself ofHosti- 
lianuf^ ibid. The Goths ravage Masia a-new^ 27.* 
Mmilian drives them back to their own country, and 
makes himself emperor, ibid. He goes to Italy. Gallus 
is slain by his own troops ^ 28.. Perperna an usurper 
for a few days, ibid. 

Sect. IV. Emilian is acknowledged, emperor by tlie 
senate, 29. His mild, and moderate conduct, 30. Va^ 
lerian is proclaimed emperor by tlie troops he was 
leading to the assistance of Gallup, ibid. Emilian is 
killed by his own soldiers, ibid. 

Sect. V. Valerian, universally esteemed before he 
was emperor , soon finds himself unequal to that dig-- 
nity^ 34" He had probity, but wanted talents, 38. 
Melancholy stcfie of the empire when Valerian began 
his reign, ibid. He makes his son Gallienus Augustus, 
39« His family, ibid. He sends Gallienus into Gaul 
against the Germans, giving him Posthumus for his 
counsellor and director, 40. Gallienus acquires honour 
in that command, 4I. Valerian is successful, by his 
generals, against th^ Barbarians who ravaged Illyri- 
cum, 42. Asia Minor ravaged at diffeient titnes by 
the incursions of the Scythian nations, ibid. Vak^ 
rian^s negligence and inactivity, 46. The plague con-' 
tinues to desolate the anpire, 47. The Persian war, 
ibid. Cyriades a traitor and an usurper, ibid. An- 
tioch taken by the Persians, 48. Cyriades perishes 
49- Valerian goes to Antioch, and repairs that city, 
ibid. He isukfeated by Sapor, and made prisoner at 
an interview, ibid. Sapor*s base treatment of him, 
50. Valerian, though naturally of a good disposition, 
persecutes the Christians, 51. View of that persecur- 
tion, which is reckoned the eighth, 53* The begin-- 
^^g ^f Christianity among the Goths and other Bar-- 
barians, ibid. 

Sect. VI. Contrast between the splendour of Vale* 
rian's family, and the melancholy fate of that prince, 

63- 
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Gteece with consternation, 8S. Gallienus passes from 
Gaul into Italy ^ and afterwards into lUyricum^ «9. 
His cruel revenge upon the Byzantines^ 90. The in*- 
cursions of the Barbarians continue during the whole 
reign qfOallienus, ibid. Odenatus is cut offhy domes^ 
tic treachery y of which Zenobia seems not to have 
been innocent , 93, Posthumus perishes in Gaul, the 
same year that Odenatus was killed in the East, 95. 
He had usurped the imperial power in (Saul in the 
first year of GallienuSy ibid. Wisdom of his govern^ 
ment, 96. His eopploits against the Germans, 97. Th$ 
Franks invade Spain by sea, ibid. Gallienus attacks 
Posthumus in vain, 98. Victorinus the lieutenant of 
Posthumus, ibid. Posthumus is killed by his soldiers, 
with his son, 99. Some cirfumstmfcs concerning both 
of them, ibid. Lelianus is acknowledged emperor by 
the soldiers, ZOO.. Victorinus kills him, and takes his 
place, ibid. He is hifnself killed by a mem, whose 
wtfe he had abused, ibid. Victoria, the rnother of 
Victorinus, causes one Marius to be elected emperor, 
. who is killed at the end of three days, 1 () 1 , Te» 
tricus is substituted in his stead, 102. The death of 
Victoria, ibi(J« Gallienus passes from Illyricum into 
Italy, to attack Jureolus, who h(id assumed the title 
of emperor, 103, A victory gained over the Goths 
by Marcian and Claudius, ibid . Thpy rejoin Gallie" 
mis, and deprive him of his etnpire and his life, 104. 
Valerian and Saloninus, th^ brother and son of Galien-^ 
us, are killed after him, 105f Duration of the reign of 
Gallienus, JO.0% He is (feclaredan usurper , Claudius 
elected emperor, ibid. Jt Rofne, the memory of Gal- 
lienus is had^d with imprecatimis ; and afterwards, by 
order of Clai^dius, he fs racked among the gods, ibid. 
Gallienius had driiu;n upon himself the public hatred by 
his cruelties^ 107* fte w^d, nqt alloiu the senators 
. to serve in the army, 10^. tie stopped the persecution 
against the Christians, ibid. Learning did not flourish 
under Gallienus, 109- The reign of Gallienus full of 
events interwoven with each other* In what order 
they may be ranged, 110. The usurpers that ap^ 
peared during this reign were almost all men of merits 
JJLl. Their number, \hi^^ BOO!^ 
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BOOK XXVII. 

Sect. I. What is knotvn of the origin andfamify of 
Claudius II. 115. His first rise^ lit). His accession 
to the throne y the only stain in his life^ 1 17. He was 
in other respects a good and great prince^ ibid. The 
senate acknowledges him with joy^ 11(J. Aur^olus con-- 
qttered and killed^ ibid. A great victory gained over 
the Alamanniy 120. Claudius goes to Rome^ ibid. 
fVisdom of his government^ ibid. The empire torn in 
pieces f and attacked on all sides ^ 121. The Goths rav^ 
age the Roman territories with an army of three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand fighting-men, and afieet of 
two thousand sail^ ibid. Claudius gains a great victory 
ever them, and extirpates them entirely, 123. Aureli- 
an and Quintillus were employed in this war, 126. It 
can hardly be doubted but that Claudius would have 
subdued Zenobia and Tetricus, if he had lived, ihid. 
But he dies at Sirmium, 127* Praise of this prince, 
ibid. Honours paid to his memory, ibid, Censorinus 
fin usnrper^ 128. 

Sject. IL Aurelian elected emperor in lllyricum, 
<md Claudiu^s brother (Siuintillus in Italy, 135. This, 
last perishes at the end of seventeen days, ibid. Aure-- 
liaris first rise, I36. After the death of Quintillus „ 
he goes to Home to be acknomledged there, I39. He 
returns into Pannonia, fights' the Goths, and grants 
them peace, ibid^ He goes back to Italy ^ which is 
threatened with an invasion of the Germans, 140. He 
gives audienee to the ambassadors of the Juthongi, 
141. War attended with various success, and at last 
terminated by three subsequent victories gained by Au- 
relian, 142. Negociations with the Vandals, 144, 
Aurelian retui'Tis conqueror to Rome, and puts ta 
ffeath several illustrious senators, 14^* He fortifies 
Rome, and enlarges its extent, 146. He undertakes 
the war against Zenobia, 147. History of that queen, 
ibid. Aurelian sets out, and, in his march, gains se^ 
verat advantages in lllyricum and Thrace, 151. He 
passes into Asia. The city of Tyana is betrayed to 
kirn, 15g. He puts the traitor to death, and spares 

the 
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the inhabitants, 152* Pretended apparition of Apol^ 
kmius to Aurelian, 153* A very improbabk circum^ 
stance related concerning the taking of Tjfona^ ibidf 
Zenobia at Antioch, 154* A battle between th^ horse 
near the town of Emesa, ibid. Zenobia flies from 
Antioch to Emesa, 155» Atfrelian treats the Antioch-- 
tans with clemencj/^ ibid. He advances towards 
Emesa^ ibid. Battle near that city. Aurelian re- 
mains conqueror. Zenobia shuts herself up in Pal^ 
myra, 156. Pretended miracle said to have happened 
ai the battle of Emesq, 157- Aurelian pursues 
Zenobia, and arrives before Palmyra, 158. Import- 
once of that famous city, ibid. Zenobia had taken 
care to provide it well, 159. Aureliaifs letter to Ze^ 
nobia, exhorting her to surrender, ibid. Her reso- 
lute answer, 160. Palmyra besieged^ ibid, and dis- 
tressed by famine^ l6l. Zenobia, attempting to fly 
to the Persians, is taken, ibid. The Pabnyrenes sur- 
render, and are treated humanely, ibid. Aurelian 
grants Zenobia and her son Vaballath their lives, 162. 
Her ministers and counsellors are put to death, I63. 
The death of Longinus, ibid; Egypt re-conquered by 
Probus, ibid. Aurelian being returned to Europe, is 
inforfned of the revolt of Palmyra, I64. He goes 
haek thither, and gives the city up to be plundered, 
ibid. He passes into, Spain, aj^ destroys Firmus, who 
had assumed the purple there, 165. He returns into 
the West, and re-unites GaiU to the empire. Tetricus 
having voluntarily put himself into his power, l67* 
Greatness and rapidity of Aurelian^s exploits, 168. 
His success made him forget his former modesty and 
simplicity, ibid. Aurelian^ s triumph, I7I. Tetricus 
and Zenobia appear in it as captives, I73. In other 
respects they were treated htfmanely by the conqueror, 
ibid. Aurelian^ s largesses to the people, I76. Loaves 
distributed instead of corn, ibid. Old debts due to 
the state, cancelled, 177. Amnesty, 178. Acts of 
justice, ibid. Aurelian has been accused of cruelty^ 
ibid. Character of his government, 179. He goes 
to Gauh 181# Orleans, Dijon, ibid. He drives the 
: Barbart(itiS 
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Bariarians out of Vindelicia^ 181. He abandons that 
part of Dacia which Trajan had conquered^ ibid. He 
prepares to make war upon the Persians^ 183. Sue* 
cession of the kings of Persia^ ibid. Aurelianis as- 
sassinated by his own troops, in Thrace^ I83. IJis rir 
gours were the cause of his untimely death, and have 
hurt his reputation, 194* He is avenged, and ranked 
nmong the godSy ibid. His posterity, 185- Variation 
in his conduct towards the Christians, ibid. Paui of 
Samosata^ ibid. The ninth persecution, ibid. Wri-f 
ters under, this reign ^ J 86. 

Sect. III. After the death of Jurelian, the army 
4ind the senate refer mutually to each other for the 
choice of an en^ror, 1 86. . Interregnum of six months 
without any disturbance, 188. At length Tacitus is 
elected by the senate, ibid. 

Sect. IV. Th^ senate, under Tacitus^ resumes its 
ancient splendour, 1©4. Joy of the senators on that 
account, \QS. Th^y had then an opportzmity which 
they neglected, of obtaining a revocation of Gallienus^s 
edict against their serving in the army, 196. PVise 
regulations made by Tacitus^ lQ^, Who ofders a tem- 
ple to be built to the deified emperors, ibid^ He asked 
the consulship for^ his brother^ but does not obtain it, 
. 398. Laadabie things in his government, ibid. His 
love of simplicity in what concerned hirnself: joined to 
liberality and magnificence in things relating to the 
public, J 99. He loved and cultivated learning, 200. 
His zeal for the historian Tacitt^, ibid. He puts him- 
self at the head of the troops in Thrace, 201. He pu- 
nishes some of the murderers of Aurelian, ibid. He 
goes ifito Asia, and drives the Goths out of i^hat coun- 
try, ibid. A conspiracy, takes aumy his life, 202. 

Sect. V. Taeitus's brother, Florianus, claims the 
empire by right of inheritance, andProbus i^ elected by 
the armysivhich he commanded, 208. Florianus is killed 
at Tarsus, after a reign of two months, 208. The 
posterity of Tacitus and of Florianus, 209- Probus 
writes to the senate, which acknowledges him with Joy, 
2 10. His declaration, confirming and amplifying the 

rights 
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Hghts of the senate J 212. Eminent merit of this em- 
peror^ 213. Mediocrity of Ms birth^ ibid. His em^ 
floyments before he was raised to the empire^ ibid. His 
ejxetlent conduct towards the soldiery ^ 215. Glorious 
tesUmonies given of him by the princes under whom he 
served^ 216. When emperor j he punishes tJie mur^ 
derers of Aurelian and Tacitus^ and pardons the par* 
tizans of Florianus^ 217. He goes into Gaulj and 
drives the Germans from thence y 2 1 8. Modest and 
reUgious stile of his letter to the senate ^ 221. He 
pacifies Rhcetia^ lllyricum^ and Thrace , ibid. He 
crosses over into Asia Minor, and marches against the 
IsaurianSj 222. Siege of Cremna, 223. Measures 
taken by Probus to clear Isauria of the banditti which 
infested it, 224. He repulses the Blemmyes, and sub- 
dues them, 225. He marches against the Persians, 
ibid* Plainness and haughtiness of his behaviour in 
the audience which he gave their ambassadors, 226* 
His spirited letter to their king, 227. Peace con* 
eluded, ibid. Returmng to Europe j he transports a 
great number of Barbarians into the territories of the 
empire, ibid. Incredible boldness of a handful of 
Franks, 228. Usurpers who rose up against Probus, 
229. Satuminus in the East, ibid. Proculus in 
Gaul, 231. Bonosus also in Gaulj 232. An usurper 
in Britain, 284. Sedition of a troop of Gladiators^, 
ibid. Probus* s triumph^ ibid. Feasts and games on 
that occasion, 235. He permits the planting of vines 
in Gatd, Spain, and Pannonia, ibidi He is killed near 
Sirmium, by his soldiers, 236. His eulogy, 237. Hon* 
-ours paid to his memory y 238. His posterity, ibid. 

Sect. VI. Carinus elected emperor by the soldiers, 
242. His birth and employments, 2^3. He notifies 
his election to the senate^ 244;^ He makes his two 
sons Caesars, a?id afterwards Augusti, 245. Nume^ 
rian the youngest of them, was amiable and estimable, 
ibid. Carinus, the eldest, hateful and vicious, 246* 
Carus gains a great victory over the Sarmatians, ibid^ 
He marches against the Persians^ and sends his son G5f- 
rinus into the Westy ibid. His success against the Per^ 

sians'. 
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sians, 247. He perishes^ probably by the treachery of 
Arrius Aper, whilst encamped beyond the Tigris^ 848. 
He suffered himself to be called Lord and God^ 249. 
Games given by Carus to the people of Rome^ ibid. 
Observation concerning the names Marcus AureliuSy 
which several emperors bore^ 250. 

Carinus and Numterian succeed their father by rights 
250. Numerian^ havifig left the territories of the 
Persianif and being on his way back towards Home^ 
perishes by the wicked contrivances of Aper^ 251- 
Aper is arrested : Dioclesian is elected emperor^ and 
kills him with his own hand^ 252* Dioclesian had been 
foretold^ by a Bruidess^ that he would be emperor^ 293. 
The {era of Dioclesian^ 254. Numerian ranked among 
the gods, ibid. 

fVar between Carinus and Dioclesian^ 255 . Carinus*s 
abominable conduct^ ibid; He seems to have been in» 
telligent in war; 257- -^« usurper conquered by him^ 
ibid. Carinus, after defeating Dioclesian, isubandon-^ 
led and killed by his soldiers, ibid. Two poets worthy 
to be noticed under Carus and his Sons, 258. Neme^ 
sian, ibid. Galpurnius, 261; 
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Sect. I. General idea of Dioclesian^s character^ 
273- fVant of materials for the history of his 
reign, 275. His origin and riscj ibid. Some account 
of the office of Count of the Domestics, which he held^ 
276. His election to the empire, ibid. The death 
of Carinus, ibid. Dioclesian behaves nobly after the 
victory, 277. He goes to Rome, ibid. State of the 
empire, attacked on the East and on the West, ibid. 
Bagaudes, 278. Dioclesian makes Maximian his col" 
league, ibid. They tqke the surnames of Jovius and 
Herculius, 280. Maximian is charged with the war in 
the West, 281. He subdues the Bagaudes, ibid. He 
drives back the German nations which had over-run 
Gaul, 282. A remarkable instance of his valour, ibid. 
He passes the Rhine ^ and subdues some of the Franks^' 

284^ 
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384- Piracies of the Franks and Saxons ^ 28 5 i Ca-^ 
raustis revolts^ and Seizes upon Britain^ ibid. He 
maintains himself there against Maximian^ who is ob^ 
liged to make peace with him^ 286* Franks and Lcb^ 
tes transported to the nether side of the Rhine^ 287- 
The walls of Grenoble rebuilt^ 288, Dioclesian^ by the 
tetror of his name ^forces the king of Persia to sue to 
him for peace ^ ibid. Dioclesian^s victories over divers 
barbarous nations^ 289- Interview of the two empe- 
rors at Milmij ibid. Their perfect union ^ ibid. The 
chief honour of it belongs to Dioclesian^^Ql. He resolves 
to create two Ccesars^ 292. Constantius Chlorus^ 293. 
and GaleriuSj 294- Adoption and new marriages of 
the two Ccesars^ 29^- Ceremony of their instalUUum^ 
296. Constantius the first Ccesar, ibid. Departments 
assigned to Constantius and Galerius^ 297- Inconve^ 
niencies of increasing the number of the Augusti and 
CcBsars^ ibid. Hardness of Dioclesian^s government^ 
298. His passion for buildings ibid. Dioclesian's baths 
at Rome^ 2QQi Maximian subdues the Quinqiiegen^ 
tiansj 300. He destroys the usurper Julian^ ibid. 
Diodesian^ after having transported tJie Carpians into 
Pannonia^ marches against Achilktus the usurper of 
Egypt J whom he defeats and kills ^ ibid. He abandons 
a great extent of territory above Elephuntinwn on the 
NilCy 302# Constantius* s first rise, ibid. Constantir$s 
enters into war against Carausius^ and takes Bologne 
from him^ 304* He recovers the country of the Bata- 
t)ianSy which the Franks had invaded, forces these last 
to surrender^ and removes them into different parts of 
Gaul, 305. Re-establishment of the city and school of 
Autun, 307- Many other cities restored in different 
parts of the empire, ^10. Carausius killed by Allec^ 
tus, who remains peaceable possessor of Britain for 
three years, 3I 1 . Constantius makes war against him^ 
ibid. Allectus is conquered and killed, ibid. The 
island returns to the dominion of its lawful masters^ 
ibid. Constantius makes a noble use of his victory^ 
314. Otlier exploits of that prince against the German 

nations^ 
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nations^ 315. Mildness of Constantius^ s governmenii 
3lO. Remarkable instance of it^ ibid. Galerius makes 
war upon Narses king of Persia^ and gains a great 
victory over him^ 31 7. Narses sues for peace ^ 32O; 
It is granted him, ibid. Conditions of the treaty, ibidi 
Thii peace lasted forty years, 322- Galerius puffed 
up with pride, ibid. Transactions of less importance 
during a space of Jive years ^ ibid. 

Sect. II. Dioclesiah's persecution, 324- Rebellious 
commotions in Melitene and Syria, 336* Dioclesian 
goes to RamCi to celebrate there the twentieth year of 
his reign, and at the same time his triumph, 338. His 
games are not magnificent, 339» The people are dis-^ 
satisfied with them, ibidi Diociesian leaves Rome 
abruptly, ibid. He falls into a lingering illness, which 
affects his head, 340. Galerius, taking advantage of 
it, forces him and Maximian to abdicate the empire^ 
341. Diociesian and Maximian abdicate, 346. Seve^ 
rus and Maximian created Ceesars, ibid* Diociesian 
lived contented in his retirement, 347» His remarkable 
saying concerning the difficulty of governing well, 348. 
Remains still subsisting of Diociesian' s palace at Spa-- 
latro, ibid* He had weakened the Preeterians^ 349. 
Suppression of the Frumentariii or public spies, ibid. 
Several of Diociesian' s laws in the code, ibid. Judg^ 
ment concerning his character, 350* State qf learning 
and of the sciences under his reign ^ 351. 

Sect. III. Constantius held th^ first rank among 
the four Princes who governed after Diociesian, 353. 
The empire actually divided bttween him and Galerius^ 
354» Happiness of tlie provinces under Constantius^ 
ibid. Galerius^ on the contrary, governed tyrannically^ 
355. Projects which he revolved in his mind, 358. 
Constantine escapes from Nicomedia, and joins his fa^ 
ther in Gaul, 358. Constantius dies at York, 36(H 
He appoints Constantine his sole successor, ibid. The 
<irmy proclaims Constantine Augustus, 362, The fate 
of -Constantius compared with that qfhis co-temporary 
princes^ ibid. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE REIGN OE 

PHILIP. 

PttCEdAlT^iiS. A. R. 996. 

iEMILIANUS. A. C 244. 

PHILIP writes to .the senate, who acknow- 
ledge him, and 4ecree to hini all the titles of 
the imperial power. 

He names hi^ son Csssar^ when only seveii yeari 

of 2Lgi: 

He concludes a peace with Sapor* 

tiis pretended penance at Antiocb. 

He comes to Rome, and by his affitbility con- 
ciliates the friendship of the great. 

He gives the 6om«iand of the armies of Syria 
to L. Priscus his brother, and that of the troops 
of Msesia and Macedt^ia to hiii father-in Jaw Se- 
vcrianus. 

Vol. IX. B M. Julius 
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A. R. 996. M. Julius Philippus Augustus. 

A^**^ TiTIANUS. 

He inarches against the Carpians, who ravaged 
the provinces adjoining to the Danube, makes 
war upon them, and returns conqueror. 

A. R. 99T. • • • . PR-ESENS. 

A. C. 246. • . . . AlBINUS. 

A great fire in Rome. 

A. R. m. M. Julius Philippus Augustus II. 
^' ' M. Julius Severus Philippus Casar. 

Philip, after having made his son consul^ de* 
clares him likewise Augustus. 



f ^ Ta Philippus III. > a 

A. C. 848. Tj_ jj S AUGG. 



Philippus 



Secular games. 

An edict for suppressing the crime against na« 
"" ture. 

A. R, 1000. M, iElVriLIANUS II. 

^' Junius Ajjuilinus. 

Jotapian rebels in Syria, and Marinus in MaBsia» 
They both perish soon after their being proclaim- 
ed Augusti. 

Decius, .being sent into Msesia to punish those 
who had favoured the rebellion of Marinus, is him- 
self named emperor by the troops. 

He sets' out on his march. The battle of Ve- 
rona. Philip defeated and slain. His son put to 
death in Rome by the praetorian guards. 

Divine honours are decreed to both of them. 

Note. 
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PHILIP. 
Note. 



As the tyrants, that is to say, those who having 
usurped the title and power of emperor, perished 
without being acknowledged in Rome, or by the 
senate, make a considerable part of the Roman 
history at this period ; I shall take care to men- 
tion them at the end of the principal events of 
each reign. 

UsuRPiBRS during the reign of PHILIP. 

JoTAPiAv in the East. 
^^AiNus in Maesi^^ 
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SECT. I. 

l^HILIP is acknowledged hy the senate. Two em- 
perors erroneously inserted here by Zonaras. 
Philip makes his son CtBsar. He concludes a 
peace with Sapor, and returns to Svria. His 
pretended penance at Antioch. Upon nis arrival 
at Rome, he endeavours to strengthen his autho- 
rity. He marches against the Carpians. What 
is known of those people before the time of Philip. 
He defeats them and obliges them to sue for peace. 
He names his son consul with himself and creates 
him Augustus. He celebrates the secular games. 
An edict for suppressing the crime against nature. 
Jotapian is proclaimed emperor in Syria, and 
Marinus in Mcesia. They both perish. Decius 
succeeds them. A battle between Decius and 
Philip near Vcroni. The death of Philip and 
of his son. Detached facts. The Philips arc 
ranked among the gods. 

PHILIP having succeeded by the means I 
have aheady mentioned in getting himself 
^CajLGo^l^^^^^ emperor by the soldiers, was anxious to ob- 
si,4-ZM..tain the confirmation of the senate without delay. 
He wrote to that body, and demanded it of them, 
disguising his crime in regard to Gordian, and 
saying, as I observed before, that the young 
prince died of sickness. The senate, either really 
deceived, or pretending to be so, joined their suf- 
frage to that of the troops, and by one and the same 
resolution decreed divine honours to Gordian, 

and 
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and to Philip all the titles of the imperial 
power. 

If such a writer i^s 7k)naras deserved any credit, Twoempt- 
we sliould say, that the sehate did not comply soJJ^^SwT 
readily with JPhilip^s desire ;. that they began withedhcfeby 
chusing successively two emperors, Marcus, a^"*"'**' 

{)hilosopher by profession, and Severus Hosti- 
ianus, both or whom died within a very few days 
after their election ; and that these sudden deaths 
reduced the senate, now destitute of resourses^ 
which they would otherwise have had recourse to 
against Philip, to acknowledge him at length for 
emperor. But the authority of Zonaras is very 
weak ; his account is very improbable ; and if it 
€ontains any truth, we, with M. Tillemont, will 
restrict it to the following circumstances. There 
are extant medals of an .M. Marcius, and of an L. 
-Aurelius Severus Hostilianus, with the title of 
Augustus. Let us suppose then, that among the 
many usurpers who started up in the different 
provinces of the empire, before and after the time 
we are now speaking of, there were two who bore 
the names mentioned by Zonaras ; and that it 
tvas so much the more easy to give them an ima- 
ginary place in history, as they were very little 
known, having only had a weak party, and a pros- 
perity of but a few days continuance. 

Philip, also, in the very beginning of HTs I'^ig^j^Shj^ 
took another useful precaution to secure the seep- son c«sar. 
tre in his hands : by making his son, who was of the ^^*' «'**'?• 
same n^me with himself, and then only seven 
years of age, his associate in the empire, under 
the title of Caesar. 

The necessity of his affairs called him to Rome,Heoo»- 
there to establish his authority : and in these cir-p^JJ^h 
eumstances, he thought it was needless to push §a^. and 
the war against Sapor, especially as he must be dis-^J]^* ** 
pirited with the losses he had suffered. Philip con- 
cluded a peace with the king of Persia, who, re- 
electing upon the situation he was in, willingly ac- 
cepted 
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^ cepted of it. The emperor then led back the 

Roman army to Syria. 

^dS*" ^^ ^^ ^^^^ *^^* writer^ place the strongest proof 
nance at^of the pretended Christianity of Philip, who they 
Antipch. say, being at Antioch at the feast of Easter, de- 
sired to come to the church to partake of the holy 
mysteries, and being repulsed by the bishop, St 
Babylas, on account of his crimes, and the mur- 
der of Ciordian, he submitted to a public penance. 
After what we have said concerning the notion of 
Philip's being a Christian, it is easy to judge what 
degree of credit ought to be given to this story of 
his penance ; which, besides, is not fully and ex- 
actly related by any ancient author. To make out 
an account of it any way tolerable, they have been 
obliged to patch several evidences together, and 
to supply and alter the one by the other. The 
shortest and safest course is not to admit of a per- 
plexed and ill supported narrative. We have no 
great temptation to torture history in order to 
claim such a ( hristian. 
^^'^^ Philip, who had studied to gain the affection of 
Rome, he the troops by large donatives ; upon his arrival at 
mdeavoun^ome, cndeavourcd to sqoth the senate and' the 
thuTw?" nobles by caresses, an affable, and popular beha- 
authoritj. yiour, and an air of perfect moderation. At the 
same time, being attentive to the material affairs 
of the state, betook all necessary precautions, 
and committed the important trusts of the empire 
to safe hands. He gave the command of the 
trpops in Syria to his brother Prisons, and that of 
the forces in Meesia and Macedonia to his father- 
in-law. jSeyerianus, judging hit: self then pretty 
safe, and desiring to raise his reputation by the 
nemardiMsplendour and glory of arms ; he marched in per- 
^^j^2^^son against the Carpians, a people whom I have 
already had occasion to mention, and whom it 
may now be proper to describe more fully, 
known^f ^^^^ Carpiansj as their name seems to imply, 
thoiepeo- iphabitfjd originally the mountains called Car^^ 
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puthes by the ancients, and which are noW name<^P^« ^^^^ ^ 
the Carpuch mountains, and separate Hungary PhiUp. 
and Transylvania from Poland. Those people, ^^^^-^^ 
bordering on the Sarmatians, and encouraged by ^^^ft c\ 
the example of the Goths, who often made sue- '^'^^ -^'• 
scessful incursions into the Roman territories, 
wanted to imitate them. They are mentioned in 
history for the first time under Alexander Seve- 
rus. At least it is to the reign of that prince, that 
M. Tillemont refers an embassy of the Carpa- 
thians, an account of which we have in the ex- 
tracts of Peter Patricius, and which, for its sin- 
gularity, deserves to have a place here. 

TuUius Menophilus, probably the same who ^f^*"' '*''"' 
afterwards defended the city of Aquileia against''^' *^'^' 
Maximin, as we have already observed, command- 
ed, at the time we are now speaking Qi\ in Maesia ; 
and being a vigilant and active general, he kept 
his troops always in action, and made them prac- 
tice their exercise every day. The Carpians know'- 
ing that the Goths drew a large stipend from the 
Romans, became equally greedy and enterprising, 
and sent ambassadors to Menophilus, demanding 
likewise a pension. Menophilus had received 
notice of the purport of their embassy, and know- 
ing their stubborn haughtiness, he resolved to 
humble it by his contemptuous treatment of them# 
Accordingly, after they were arrived in his camp, 
he suffered several days to pass without giving 
them an audience ; letting them only see his sol- 
diers perform their exercise, that those barba- 
rians might conceive the higher idea of the 
strength of body, and expertness of the Romans. 
At length he sent for tnem ; and being seated 
upon a vtry high tribunal, with the tallest and * 
best made men of his whole army on each side of 
him, he heard the speech of the ambassadors with 
a seeming inattention, appearing busied with other 
matters, and talking to those that were next him, 
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as if he had been obliged to think of much 9)0f e im" 
portant concerns, than those of the Carpi^ns. The 
barbarians, piqued at his haughty behaviour, re- 
duced their intended harangue to these few words. 
*^ Why do the Goths receive so much money from 
** you, while we receive none V* Menophifu:* an- 
swerfed them, "The Roman emperor possesseii 
great riches, and he gives part of them to those 
who beg it of him." " Well then, replied the 
ambassadors, let him number us among those 
who beg of him, and let him give money to us 
" as well as to the Goths, for we are better tha?i 
'' them/' • Menophil us, after smiling at their rus* 
tic simplicity, told them, that he would give the 
emperor an account of their demand, and th^it 
they might return at the end of four months for 
ian answer.- They did toot fail to come at the time 
appointed; but Menophilus pat them pfFfor three 
months longer :* and at the end df thos^ three 
months his answer was ; " 1 he emperor will not 
enter into any engagements with you : but if 
you want a present of money, go to Rome, 
throw yourselves at his feet, and perhaps his 
goodness will be moved by your prayers/* The 
Carpians then perfceivcd that they were trifled 
with, and made a jest of :^ but yet, fbr the three 
years that Menophilus governed at Massia, they 
never dared t(> make the least disturbailce. 
idpit.MaT. ■ They made an incursion into Maesia in the reign 
* ^^' ^^of Maximus and Balbinus, and the latter of thes0 
emperors was on the point of marching against 
them when he was slain. • - 

He defeats No farther mention is made of the Carpians 
o^w^^ until the period we are now treating of, that is to 
them to say, till the reign of Philip, in the beginning 
•uefor Qf which Zosimus relates, that they ravaged th<? 
zot.' territories- on the Danube. Philip marched 
thither, gave them battle, defeated them, and 
obliged them to shut themselves up in a fortress 

where 
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where heljesieg^d them. Thebe3ieged perceiving* 
from the top Qf their walJs, a great number of 
their country mepjwho had rallied and formed them- 
selves into a body after their flight, made a sally 
upon the Iioman3) doubtless in hopes of being as^ 
Slated by their comrades, >nd of forcing the ene* 
my to raise the siege : but the success of this at* 
tempt not answering their e:?^pectation, they sued 
for peace, and easily obtained it. Philip then re- 
turned conqnerpr to Rome* 

This prince never dropped his design of esta-J?e«a»« 
blishing himself solidly upon the throne, and ofg^^tr"* 
perpetuating the imperial dignity in his family. In Wmseif, 
the fourth year of his reign, he took his son, who^^m a^ 
M'as then only ten years of age, for his colleague ??«8tiuu 
in the consMlship, and before the end of the year, ^''^"^ 
he declared him Augustus. The following year 
he named him consul for the second time, with 
himself: but by these premature honours, he only 
rendered the destruction of his son more certain, 
whenever the child should happen to be deprived 
Qf his protection. 

Qp the twenty-first day of April of this sameHecde- 
year 248, ended the thousandth year since the^^^^ 
foundation of Rome, according to the calculation games, 
of Varro, which has been chiefly followed. This^f,^;^ 
epoch was celebrated by secular games^ although Euseb. 
they had been given by Severus only 48 years **'^^"' 
before. The celebration of these games, in which 
all the pomp of the pagan superstition was dis- 
played, is a direct proof of the public profession 
which the emperor Philip made of his attachment 
to idolatry. It is a violation of all probability, 
to suppose, without any evidence, that the em- 
peror could celebrate them without taking part , 
in the sacrifices that accompanied them, or rather 
which were the essential part of them, and the 
very foundation of the whole festival. 

To increase the magnificence of these games, <^«p*^-<55orii. 
he made use of all the oftiaments that had been pro- 

vided 
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vided for the solemnity of Gordian's triumph over 
the Persians. Capitolinus tells *us the number of 
animals which were either shewn to the people 
on this occasion, or made to fight for their 
amusement J namely, Ihirty-two elephants, ten 
elks, ten tygers, sixty tame lions, and thirty tame 
tygers ; ten hyaenas, ten lions of a singular kind j 
ten camels, somewhat resembling a leopard ; twen- 
ty wild asses, and as many wild horses ; an hyp- 
popotamus, and a rhinoceros. A thousand couple 
of gladiators were also exhibited in shews. Phi- 
lip's secular games appear to have been the last 
that were ever celebrated in Rome. Aurelius 
Victor, "who saw the following hundredth year, 
complains that it passed without being consecrat- 
ed by that religious ceremony, which he believed 
to be of great virtue for securing the tranquillity 
of the empire. Zosimus also makes the same com- 
plaint, and even with greater warmth. 

Philip, soon after this solemnity, published an 
edict which does him great honour. He prohi- 
ihrarSme ^ited the practice of the crime against nature ; 
against na- which was publicly permitted at Rome, upon pay- 
ing a small tribute to the public treasury. He did 
not indeed wholly abolish this crime ; but he took 
away the stain of its being tolerated and authoriz- 
ed, which was an infamy to the government. A- 
lexander Severus durst not attempt this reforma- 
lion. Philip executed it, and his edict subsisted 
in all its force, and had no occasion to be renewed. 
Hitherto the reign of Philip had been very 
^priiaim- quiet, and as far as we can conjecture from the 
^SyiTa^^ small light which our authors furnish us with, this 
and Man. calm may be attributed to the prudence of the 
J^^*"^^®' prince, who seems to have been a penetrating and 
zoi.^ZoK. expert politician. He, however, committed an er- 
ror in suffering his brother Priscus to abuse the 
power he was entrusted with in the East. The ar- 
.rogange of that commander^and his tyrannical op- 
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pressions in raising the taxes, occasioned an insur- 
rection. Rebellions, in those times, were generally 
carried at once to the utmost height, and the 
smallest seditions immediately produced the no- 
mination of anew emperor. Jotapian, who called 
himself, and who might really be, a relation of 
Alexander Severus, was invested with the purple, 
and proclaimed Augustus. The same causes pro- 
duced the same effect in Maesia, and the troops 
in that country declared P. Carvilius Marinus em- 
peror, who was only a centurion. 

As to the consequences of these events, which '^^*^- 
terminated at last in depriving Philip of the em-iLdus 
pire, and of his life, and in raising Decius to the»^*^^* 
throne of the Caesars ; we have no other informa- 
tion, but that which Zosimus and Zonarus give us; 
and I cannot prevail with myself to transcribe the 
absurd accounts of those injudicious writers, who 
do not even agree with each other •. Can any- 
one believe, that Philip, terrified with the revolt 
of Jotapian and Marinus, should beg of the senate, 
either to assist him, or to take the burden of the 
government off his hands ; that Decius, after the 
ruin of Marinus, being appointed by the emperor 
to go and take the command of the troops in Mae- 
sia, refused that employment, because he plainly 
foresaw the issue of it, which he even wa ned Philip . 
of, telling him, that it might prove the source of 
troublestoboth of them ; that Philip, w hocertainly 
did not want understanding, nevertheless forced 
him to obey ; that Decius, being proclaimed em- 
peror by the troops, upon his arrival in Maesia, op- ^ 
posed his own elevation, and that the soldiers were 
obliged to put their swords to his throat to make 
him consent ; and to conclude, that the same De- 
cius, when he w^as marching against Philip, wrote 
to him not to be alarmed, because he would abdi- 
cate whenever he should arrive at Rome ? All 

these 

* ^Pnaras places the revolt of Jotapian under Decius. 
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circumstances are either invented at pleasure, or^ 
they conceal the depths of the ambitious policy of 
Decius, who must have begun with deceiving his 
emperor; to succeed afterwards in destroying him* 
We shall therefore restrict ourselves to the out- 
lines of the transaction, Jotapian and Marinus 
perished by their own want of prudence, even in 
ximar, ic ^^osc provinccs whcrc they had, for a short space 
ufe»r«iVici.of time, acted thepartof sovereigns. The^rst, how- 
ever, may have enjoyed his usurped dignity, even 
during some part of the following reign. Deciu^^, 
anativeof Budalia,asroall townof Pannonia, near 
EufvTfi. Sirmium *, and who, though to all appearance 
witLukr- of an obscure origin, had raised himself, by his 
merit and talents, to the consulship, and to the 
rank of one of the first members of the senate, was 
sent by Philip into Maesia, to punish those who had 
favoured the enterprise of Macrinus. The soldiers, 
conscious of their guilt, thought that the best 
way to escape the punishment due to their re- 
bellion was to hazard a new one 5 and Decius, 
who was a man of merit, and looked upon as 
skilled in the art of war, appeared to them a 
chief capable of securing the impunity of their 
former crime. The ambition of Decius augmented 
this inclination to revolt. He accordingly re- 
newed with them a crime which he himself 
ought to have punished ; and being proclaimed 

Augustus 

* It is wrong to suppose that the emperor Decius, bom in 
s gmall town of Pannonia^ wa» a descendant of the ancient De- 
cius who devoted himself to death for the glory and safety of 
Rome. ComeiBe has indeed advanced this in ^ese fine lines 
«f his Polyeuctes, (Act iv. sc. 8.) 

Des ayeux de Decie on yaute la memoire : 

£t ce nom^ preeieux encore a vos Romains^ 

Au bout de six cens ans lui met FEmpire aux mains. 

But as a Poet, he uses a libei:ty to invent The resemblance 
«f names was a sufficient reason for him to lay hold of that cir- 
cumstance, to ecj[ibellish hi?? wi*rk. 
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Augustus by the armies of Maesia and Paundnia, 
he immediately began his march in order to attack r 

Philip in Italy. Philip met him with a greater -^^t^©^ 
immoer of troops^ but he is said to have been lessdliTand 
expett in, the art of war. Skill got the better of P*^%neac 
numbers, and the two armies having engaged near xhrS^tii 
Verona, Philip was defeated and slain, either onof Piiitip 
the field of battle or in the city of Verona, whi-^^**^^ 
tber he had fled. His defeat and death are dated zos. zoim. 
by M. Tillemont in the year of Christ 249, inone^l^'Ser. 
of the ttionths of summer, or in the beginning ofof^f- 
autumn. Philip therefore reigned five years and^*^^^-^ 
some months. His son was killed at Rome by 
the praetorian guards as soon as they heard of his 
father's misfortune. 

A writer relates, that this young prince was of so 
serious a disposition, and even so melancholy, 
that, from the time of his being, five years of age, 
he never laughed, whatever endeavours his atten* 
dants could use to excite him thereto ; and that 
at the secular games, having observed his father 
laugh in a manner that to him appeared immode- 
rate, he gave him a look of scorn. Such a dispo- 
sition in an infant would be very unnatural, and 
one can hardly help suspecting at least some ex- 
aggeration in this account. 

The most eonsiderable monument of the reign Detadhed 
of Philip is the colony of Philippolis, which he^*^*1- 
founded in Arabia retrgea, near Bostra, which waszon. 
his native Country. 

In the quarter of Rome beyond the Tyber, heAureip^ 
paused a canal to be dug, with a design to con- 
duct the water thither, for the convenience of the 
inhabitants of that part of the city. 

He reunited to the imperial treasury the house cajpK.Gff^, 
of the Gordians, which, as I observed before, liad 
formerly belonged to Pompey. This proceeding 
seems contrary tb the respect which he affected 
for the memory of his predecessor. 

They 
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^3^^^ A great fire is said to have happened during his 

reign, which consumed the theatre of Pompey, 
and the portico called The hurvdred Columns, 
€ti. I. X. We find in the Code a law, under his name, 
**• ^^ ^* ^ which declares, that poets have no privilege of en- 
joying any exemption. This was depriving them 
of that resource to which the narrowness of their 
circumstances had often obliged them to apply. 
ThePhiKpfl Decius rfiust certainly have paid some respect 
Mo^^th^ to the memory of this prince, if what Eutropius 
jodfc^ ^ says be true, that the Philips, after their deat]}, 
were ranked among the gods. 



PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGN 



DECIUS. 

> 

A.K1600. M. uEmilianus IL 

Junius Aquilinus. 

DECIUS, being acknowledged as emperor, 
makes his eldest son Caesar. He afterwards gives 
the same title to his other son Hostilianus. 

He violently persecutes the Christian church. 

A.R.1(M)1. C. MeSSIUS QuINTUS TrA JANUS DfiCIUS Au- 

GUSTUS 11. 

. . • • ^ . Gratus. 

This second consulship of Decius supposes a 
former^ of which we know not the date* 

The 
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The persecution continues with the same vio* 
lence all this year. 

The martyrdom of Pope St Fabian. 

Origen long and cruelly tormented by the Pa- 
gan magistracy at Caesarea in Palestine. 

The apostacy of a great number of Christians. 
St Paul, the hermit, confines himself to the de* 
sarts of Thebais. 

Part of the walls of Rome rebuilt iby Decius. 

Troubles in Gaul. 

An irruption of the Goths into Illyricum, 
Thrace, and Macedonia. L. Priscus joins them, 
and causes himself to be proclaimed emperor. 
Decius the younger is sent by his father to make 
head against the enemies. Philippolis in Thrace 
is taken by the Goths. 

Decius Augustus III. a.ilioo«. 

Q. Heremnius Etruscus Messius Decius ^^ ^^ 

v./iESAA« 

DECIUS makes his eldest son Augustus. 

He himself goes to lUyricum. 

Valens emperor for a few days, either in lUyri- 
eum or at Rome. 

Valerian, afterwards emperor, is elected censor 
by the senate. 

Decius, after gaining several great advantages 
over the Goths, perishes with his eldest son and 
all his army through the treachery of Gallus. 
This event happened towards the end of the year. 



Usurpers during the reign of DECIUS. 

L. Priscus in Illyricum. This may be the 
brother of the emperor Philip. 



Julius 



I 

I 
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Julius Valexs, in Illyricutn^ according to Tre*- 
bellius Pollio. But according to Aurelitts Victor's 
manner of expressing himself Valetis Mrould rather 
seem to have been proclaimed etnpetot in Rome. 

JoTAPiAK may have lived and reigtted even unr 
der the emperor Decius* 
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IJncertatnti/ and (confusion of the histofy of this pi- 
riod. The nanies of Deems. He persecutes thi 
Christians. An invasion of the Goths. L. Pris- 
cus joins them^ causes himself to be proclaimed 
emperor^ and perisfies. Decius theybUnger is sent 
hy his father against the Gotfis. Decius goes in 
person to lUyricum. Fa lens is proclaimed empe- 
ror atzd perishefs soon after. Decius perishes by 
the treason of Gdllus. t^etujched transOctioHs. 

Uncertain- ^IpHE confusion of thfe time of which I am flow 

^Jon 5?°" -*• w"*^^"8 ^^^ history, is very great. There is 
the Wstoiy not onc date of an event* one epoch of the begin. 
^^ pe- ning or end of a reign, and scarcely indeed a single 
fact, that is not liable to be disputed. Even the 
writers of the Byzantine history fail us ; and there 
is a chasm among them, from the death of Gor- 
dian III. to the reign of Valerian. In this laby- 
rinth, M. de TilIemont*s labour is to me a neces- 
sary guide without the assistance of which, I 
would not dare to enter it. 

The family of Decius affords us an example of 
this confusion. The variety of the names of his 
sons has made some learned men ascribe four to 
him. Others give him but two. The name of his 

wife 



tAy iitmmsm d&^am ^ t»^ ^roi^^ybhiitit of 

aiia )^mf, pM a pitfoiihtt IfcnttSIHea^e '6F inti- 
qaJty, Wis iHroi-aJti'd thfe, ttHit thfe ^rit'erS the best 
ife^ir^ted witR «fe sfeltnfeS Bf hiedil^i adtnit. 6f 
enl;^ iW6 mrk 6f Deei\is, i:1ig ohe ii^tUbd <S. He- 
ffeWIUs EBIi^cliS mkmii Deciii^ ; itid tHfe othet 
G. ValeHS H*oiHliSttti^ MesMtiS Quihtds ; dHd th4^ 
& tB Dbliiius'i #il% ^Bg ih amdy^ eSUbd Herehni^ 
Etfii^etlHi Thik Bpiflibh ii thctefBrfe thdt whicK 
I ^11 ItbiKK; bj^. 

D6«life i^a* nMSa O. M^i^iis QUihtdis Tl'ajdtiiid The iuu»e. 
Bfefcfi«; HIS ftfeiiy^Htmi steeffis Id hdve beehofDeci** 
Messius : for this Uaitite i^ foUtid Iik^\^ise n^dh the 
mim df KS SbiiS. Cttstom; hbweVei-i Irds pt-e- 
v4fl^ f6 mmpttih Hirh by the ti&tHB W Deciusi 
wffldh fe SbhJet^fei bi-ecfeded b;^ thai of TtaAtti. 
m mi bBFft !h tt rmg6 hekr Sirmiam; ad I ^aid 
mmi iM itm tU fif sf^iH^ mtif piMir^Whi-cfi 
llif fifehfH ^ave t& m ftoihah eihttrfe. 

BfttfJry, M si mmt ^ertectrtbr of GhHstisiTiitjr. cSk 
Fdr IHii tejfedft, Ghri^ikri adthoi-if dre tiot favoura- r*^*"'- 
Bl^ tbHltti. Th«it»agiHSj do tHfe cohttary, Ibad Him" 
^Ih jinfiSSii 4fhic1Ai Ho^eVfei-; ^ri; butlaftitel> ^liji- 
pbrtte by fUfcls. His reign wks ^ery shbrt ; arid it 
iftnsi be b#ftfed; thai Hi^ory has not preSferved an^*' 
thiiig' Ad^fei themorabfe ifi itj thati the pfefsecatiorf 
which h6 ettef eife'^d i^iimt thfe Christian ^eligioii. 

Wmi <hSt tod it vrds- thai he heg&n his reigri, 
DteOiilS hdt^a the CKriStiatiSj beciiise Philip had 
protected theft) : and he tbokthe Vfery first dp- 
potttthity to raaRe theHi feel the effects of that 
^vel-sldfl : fofr it Ms not nntil srfter the rhiddle bf 
the year of Christ 24^; that he btecame peadeibic' 
posSesSOl" of the ertfpire ; aifd bri the f\veritieth of 
Jiirtiiaiy 2SG, pope St Fabian shftered matrtyrdoiii. 
The p^tsfectitioii Was orderiid by an edict of the 
eftiperor ; and consequently extended over the 

Vol, IX. C whole 
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whole empire ; and as all the provinces were full 
of* Christians, whose numbers had increased pro- 
digiously since the reign of Alexander SeveruSj 
the consternation which it spread was universal. 

What particularly characterizes this persecu- 
tion, which is reckoned the seventh is, that the 
chief aim of the Pagans seems to have been., to 
force the Christians to abjure their religion, by the 
duration of the torments inflicted on them. They 
were kept a long time in close prisons, where they 
were used with the utmpst barbarity, and put fre- 
quently to the rack, in order to weary out their 
patience, and overcome, by cruel and repeated 
trials, the fortitude of those who were thought to 
be prepared to die with pleasure. 

Such was in particular the treatment inflicted on 
Origen, whqse high reputation and great name ex- 
pQsed him remarkably to the hatred of the Pagans. 
This venerable old man, then between sixty-six 
and sixty-seven years of age, was seized at CsBsarea 
in Palestine, and thrown into prison. The magis- 
trates of that city were equally attentive to make 
him suffer much, and, at the same time, not to 
take away his life. The horrors of a dungeon, 
chains,,fetters about his leg3, and an iron collar 
round his neck, with the torments of the rack, and 
menaces to burn him alive, were put in execution 
against that zealous and judicious defender of the 
Christian faith, in hopes of making him aposta- 
tize. But the grace of Jesus Christ having sup- 
ported him under these severe sufferings, he was at 
length set at^iberty, when the persecution ceased, 
and retired to Tyre, where he died soon after. 

St Babylas of Antioch, and St Alexander of Je- 
rusalem died in the*^ prison into which they had 
been thrown for .the name of Christ. 

Decius had likewise recourse to another cruel 
artifice against the Christians, of which indjeed bis 
predecessors had set him the example. Concluding 

that 
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that the people would bfe most easily overcome 
when deprived of the assistance of their pastors, 
he levelled His rage chiefly against the bishops and 
priests. He was so sensible how much this policy 
would contribute to the success of his views, that> 
for upwards of a year after the death of St Fa- 
bian, he hindered the chusing of a successor to 
that holy pontiff: and even at last> it was entirely 
owing to the rebellions and wars, which necessa- 
rily engrossed all his attention, that the clergy 
and people of Rome found means to assemble 
when they elected St Cornelius. 

These measures were, undoubtedly, well calcu- 
lated to answer the end which Decius aimed at ; 
and, in effect, they succeeded so far, that a great 
number of Christians, weakened and relaxed by a 
peace of thirty-eight years continuance, which had 
been disturbed only by Maximin's transient per- 
secution, sunk under that we are now speaking of. 
Many sacrificed to idols : others, to reconcile, as 
they imagined, their conscience with their safety ; 
without actually committing the crime, obtained 
of the magistrates, by means of a sum of money, 
a certificate attesting their submission to the em- 
peror^s edict. The wisest of the faithful, parti- 
cularly the laity, whose condition did not oblige 
them to remam on the field of battle to oppose the 
enemy, fearing their own weakness, made use of 
the permission granted by Christ in the gospel. 
They fled and dispersed themselves ' in remote 
places. The most famous of these illustrious fu- 
gitives is St Paul the hermit, who confined him- 
self to the desarts of Thebais, where he remained 
hid, until God, ninety years after, gave informa- 
tion of him to St Anthony, by an express revelation. 

This violent and fatal misfortune was moder:^ted 
by the divine goodness, in regard to its duration. 
The great heat of the persecution lasted but a 
year : and before the end of the year of Christ 

C 2 250, 
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fiSO, the confessors, who £11^ the prisons of 

Kome, were set at liberty. 

Invasion of It wafi not the mildness or clemency of Decius 

the Gothi. ^JjI^Jj weakened the rage of the persecution ; but 

as I have already said^ the necessity of af&irs, 

atid the dangers which threatened the state from 

^' an invasion of the barbarians* The Goths passed 

the Danube*, and over-ran Illyricum,Thraoe,and 

L. Priscus Macedonia. L. Priscus, who commanded in those 

J^^*^™' parts, (probably the brother of the emperor Phi* 

ieif to be lip) was not ashamed to jbin the aritiies of the em* 

f^J^^®^ pire. He assumed the purple, and shewed what 

and periki- was singular and unheard oi^*^^ Roman eraptror 

^^ at the head of an army of Goths. He did not 

long enjoy his vain title, so basely usurped* He 

was declt^ed a public enemy by the senate^ and 

killed soon after ; how, or by whom, we know not 

Dedus the Decius^ perhaps then persotially employed in 

yoimgeris quieting an insurrection which broKe owt in Gaul, 

the ^^thsf sent his eldest son, whom he had made Cassar^ into 

^^f*-op' Illyricum, to oppose the ravages of the barbarians. 

Ju^riih That young prince, after an alternative q£ good 

^31. 4[- and had success, was at last worsted, and couki 

not hinder the Goths from taking the city of Phi- 

lippopolis in Thrace, in which an hundred tbou>- 

sand men are said to have been killed, and from 

whence the conquerors carried off a gteat many 

prisoxiers of illustrious rank. 

Decius The importslnce of the war increasing daily, 

goes in Decius, citbcF free from other cafes, or judfirinf: 

Syricum. this the most pressiilg, went himself into lllyri- 

cum ; and, if we believe his panegyrist Zosimus^ 

he defeated the Goths in every engagement. 

Vaiengis Whilst be made war with success against the 

proclaimed barbarians, a new pretender to the throne started 

S^^hh-"P^ either in Rome, or Illyricum ; for aothors do 

essoon 'HOt 

after. 

AurtU Vict. , 

Trel. Tyr. * Zosimas^ from jpross ignorance^ caQ» it the Tanais^ inadead 
of the Danube. 
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not ^^66 vih\6k of the two it was. Vglans em^ 
ed hin>^lf to t)e jvroGiUifiv^ empeFor and pemb- 
ed ^t tb^ #&d of a few ^y^, v 

Gi^i^s^ not ]^m aa^bicioiis, b»t mere expert than^ecius pe. 
Priseusi and Valine, wcceeded better in a like^^^^ 
ent^rpke against Deeiii». He was one of theo^ Oaiius. 
prin^H|>al ol^cersof th<e Roiqan a^Fniy ; and Deeius, 
aft^r sfTeral victories g^H^ed over the Goths, pur* 
posii^ to eif t off their retreirt kito i heir own coun- 
try, 9pd to eiitirpate theai ei^tireiy, that their na- 
tk>n might i^ever mope be tempted to invade the 
Roman territories* charged him to guard the 
banks^ of thfe uanube with a large body of troops 
whilst W) with the main army, ^lioukl pursue 
them inr the rear. The Goths coqid not have es- 
c^pe^ if tiiey had not been assisted by the treach- 
ery el'Galkis^. That traitor, seized with a passion 
for reigq^g, noiade proposals to them against his 
na^sler, which were eagerly listened to ; and the 
seheme qC laying an ambuscade to aurpri^e and 
kill Decius was settled between them. The Goths 
tQe& their poAt in a great mar$h> into which De- 
ciufS, #om hi€ avdoiir to pursue the concj^uered, 
and deceived by the false inteIligeiM?e of GaHus, 
advanced without examining it. The naarsh was 
deep a«d $limy : a«d the emperor plunging into 
it wi^h all his army, found himself instantly at- 
tacked by a vaat number of enemies^ Decius is 
said to have shewn on this melancholy occasion, ^^^^^^^^ 
an intrepidity of souJ, similar to that which his* 
twy eommends ii^ Ci^assus in the midst of his 
rnisfbrlunes, when beset in like manner by the 
Parthians. We are told, that the eldest son of 
Decius, who had just been raised to the rank of 
Augustus, being slain in the engagement, this 
heroic father, far from sinking under his grief, 
undertook to comfort his troops, and to animate 
them, to aQt with vigour, by telling them, that the 
loss of a soldier was not the ruin of an army. His 

C S courage 
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courage was of no avail in this dreadful situation. 
^w. Sunk in the mud, and pierced with darts by the 
enemy, who fought at a distance without coming 
to a close en;.»agement, Decius, his son, and ail 
tlie Roman army, both soldiers and oflScers per- 
ished, without excepting a single man. Thus the 
divine justice avenged the blood of thf saints, 
cruelly shed by this violent persecution. Decius 
reigned little more than two years. His death 
, happened about the end of ^ ovember, or begin- 
ning of December, of the year of Christ 251 . He 
left a son, Hostilianus, who, as we shall see, be- 
came the sport of the perfidious Gallus. 
Detached Decius is said to have built and dedicated the 
transac- ^alls of Romc : which plainly means no more 
AureLVict.th2Ln that hc rebuilt a part of them, which, of 
course, required a new dedication. For the walls 
of cities were a thing sacred, according to the su- 
Suirop. perstitious notions of the Romans. Decius also 
built baths or thermae, either for his pwn use, or 
for the convenience of the public. 
Treb.Vaier. This princc had a regard to decency of con- 
^' * ^' duct, and wished for a reformation of manners, 
if we admit, as true, the account which we find in 
the life of Valerian, by Trebellius Pollio. We 
are there told, that Decius, when in Illyricum, 
wrote to the senate, to order the election of a 
censor, and that the choice fell upon Valerian, 
who was afterwards emperor. An attention to 
an affair of this kind does honour to Decius. But 
we shall speak of this matter more fully, whei^ 
we come to the reign or Valerian. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGN 

OF 

GALLUS, 

Decius Augustus III, A.ii.io«e. 

Decius Cjesar, -^'^ ^^^• 

GALLUS is proclaimed Augustus with Hostili* 
anus, the second son of Decius, by the troops of 
Moesia and Pannonia- 

He confers the title of Caesar upon his son 
Volusianus. 

He concludes a shs^meful treaty with the Goths. 

C. VlBIUS Tl^EBONlANUS GaLLUS AUGUSTUS ^.^^003. 
C. VoLU$IANyS C^SAR, 

Gallus goes to Rome. 

A plague over all the empire, which had be- 
gun in the year 250. 

Martyrdom of the holy popes Cornelius and 
Lucius. 

Gallus caused Hostilianus to be put to death, 
and pretends that the young prince died of the 
plague. 

He creates his son Volusianus, Augustus. 

C. Volusianus Augustus II. A-R.1004. 

........ Maximus. ^^ ^^ 

The Goths invade Moesia. 
Emilian defeats them, and causes himself to be 
proclaimed emperor. 

He 



y 



/ 

/ 
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He marches his army into Italy. Gall us is kille<| 
"With his son, near Interamna, by his oyirn tropp9« 

Usurper under GALLUS. 
M. AuFiDius Perperna Licinianus. 
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GALLUS. 
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SECT. III. 

phes. GaUus pretends to hqjt^ffr i^ nfff^iqrju^ qjf; 
I)ecip^^ If^. adlppt^ ^o^ilifipiiifs, the s^^c^ B(^mis, 
afid makes him Augu^tu^. ^ Be conclude^ q^slwthl^'' 
ful treig^ty with, ^M ^<^As* Hf §fi(i&, tp iSj^. 
He abandons himself to a luxurious ease. A 
phgiffi qf ti/;dve yearns, cqtitjimfqnce, QaiJ/iisjH^rse- 
cutes the church. He rids himself of il^filianus. 
The Goths again rava^ti J^osfiifu Em^qfi drives 
them hajck to their own country^ and makes him^ 
self emperor. He goesto If^qJy. QalJlu^i^ k^li^ i^y 
Ms opm trof^f. fj^r^rtiff^a^ vsurj^tfyr affw 
days, 

ijPjj^g^ O UEfDEN revplutionsjbloody catastrophes., ajj^ 

times were i]j[^ rcigni^ sp short, that they only R^s^> %f it ^cr^» 

Er^^S rapidly before pur eyes ;, mark tb^ period of ^}xf^\^ 

cattastro- I am TiO^ treating. The Roman empn-e, at;, tW?, 

SSl / K time.resfembledth^ wretched royalty of the temnle 

of Diana, in the wood of Ancia, which could be 

held only by a slave who had, killed hjjs predeces- 

, son The commanders of the. armies,* almost all 

persons of mean extraction, missed no pppbrtuni. 

ty of depriving the actual Dpss^ssprof %e eipjpjre 

botjbi of his life and dignity, and pWcedi th,em^.el!xei5 

uppn his throne, in expectation 9f a lil^e fs^t^^ 

/ . ' thiiip. 
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FlwM|u Pft^iu?, CW^v& w^W. w^ ft"^^ ^»w to $pf ak 

ei»p?r9c wttl?©^^ di%;vltX^ ^^^i? t^^ d^*'b of De-hoVur the 
^h. "W? ^^ ^«W8 ^' M9?^ *¥d J^anoAia, He ^^ww of 

tji;Gach^j55, 9^: ^t?ii^f 4 ^P honour hi* va^moxy^Eutrdi, 
aiiw^ 6ff4?K^, mm ^j^d bis eld^^ ^n X^ be ranked 
^ Wg % gwa^, Tb^ ^,^s ^ pv)l!iqy Q<?»3tantJy 
l^r^ii^ py 2^^ th^ u^iL^pf ]{$ 0^ t^e thoPOQe, to dis- 
^^ ^^£ 9fHne. J^%^i[»in ha(3^ p^id the ^am^ 
compliment to Alexander, Philip paid it to Gor- 
d^;^ lU. ^d. I^edu^ hit^pI4 to. rhili^ Q^Ikis 



\i^X W^.9^* T^ Wgl^ h^ b^d a scwio lfiM>wn in He adopto 
J^^^i^3^#;W.WP 9I: t^i^ftis^u^, \^^ adopted ^^^^^ 
i^Q^tW^HS, xjf\^ %f^ of Pi?ci»^, aad QQitferred upon of Dedug, 
1%. tj?f titl^af Augustus, W? BjAy even aspect h"^ ^T" 
it^t h^ l^^gaOi ^^th; causing ]|lQSiMIi^nus to be de-gustus. 
clai;^ 4Hg*^?^"s^,2^.bjQingthe s^apf the Ust en^pe- 
ror ;^ aPy4 t%i ^ ^^^n^^^t gr^teapeof becoiping his 
guardian, Qrt5>p<jovwit pf his minQrity, that he caus- 
ed \^fs^^l \o bp ifl^V;esifc<?4 wit^ tie tijJ^ of the so- 
vc;i;eiga pp^wer. Philip l»d ^ hii». th.e ei^ample 
of tl)is trick. %it hpwev^r tha,t m^y have been, 
ceri^n it i^^^ tl^at Qallusi, undea- % shew of honour 
andj gQ^j-Vjill toW2^rd« Hostijiaflus, concealed the 
bftse a^d (^test^ble deaigjp^ o|[* miirdering him. 

i^. h^ be^i? tpQ mokII Sjer,ved by the Goths to He con. 
treat th^^m as enemies: and as his interest likewise ^^^J^i 
called higg^ to Rome, he cQpclud^d a, shameful treaty with 
peia^i^ with tbem^ permitting tbem to return toj^^/^*^ 
th^ir 9^ country with all their booty, and even 
to, carry wi^ them a great number of illustrious 
pri^pwf^; pr,oi»^siflg akp to p^y them annually a 
tril^ufce in gold. AfJter luisviing thus sold tlae ho- 
nour 
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He goes to^ouT of the / empire to the barbarians, he repaired 
Rome. to Rome, where he had already been acknow- 
ledged: the senate, in those unsettled times, 
readily submitting to the law of the strongest. 
He aban- -^^ empire acquired by such means as Gallus 
dons him- made use of, requires activity and vigilance to keep 
luxurious ^^- Gallus abandoned himself to effeminacy, luxu- 
«ase» ry, and indolence ; shewing only some small at- 
tention to the capital, and neglecting all the rest 
of his vast monarchy. Accordingly, his reign is 
scarcely known, except by the miseries which the 
empire suffered under it, by the ravages of the 
A piaffue barbarians, and particularly by a dreadful plague, 
•f twelve which havinff beeun in the year 250, raged with 

Tesrs con* ^ ^ «r ' c? 

tinuance. great vlolcncc in 252^ and continued for ten years 
^^^^ after. 

Gallus and Volusianus, whom his father had 
made consul with himself, and Augustus, acquired 
.^rd: Fief, some honour among the inhabitants of Rome, by 
the care which they took of the burial of those that 
were carried off by the distemper, without except- 
ing even the meanest of the people. But it is 
not said that they ever thought of seeking for a 
remedy, or of giving the necessary orders to stop 
the contagion, and prevent its spreading. 
CaHus per- They amuscd themselves with having recourse to 
aecut^ the their falsc gods by sacrifices, which they ordered 
Tiffw. to be offered up through all the empire : and it is 
very probable that this was what revived the per- 
secution against the Christians, who full of zeal 
for the real welfare of the state, would not add to 
the anger of the true God, who is the sole arbiter 
and dispenser of blessings and misfortunes, by 
joining in those sacrilegious ceremonies. This 
persecution, which may be looked upon as a con- 
tinuation of that of Decius, procured the crown of 
martyrdom totwo holy popes,CorneliusandLucius. 
w"tf of ^^^ plague happened very opportunely, to cloak 
Hostiiia- the cxecution of Gallus*s designs against the life of 
^•- Hostilianus. He was afraid that the name of De- 

Aura. Viet. . ClUS 
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cius would be a powerful recommendation in fa« 
vour of this young prince, and that it might in* 
duce the soldiery to give him the power, as well 
as the title and honours of the imperial dignity. 
He therefore sought an opportunity of getting rid. 
of a rival who gave him umbrage. The contagion 
furnished him 'ith this opportunity*. He pro- 
bably poisoned Hostilianus, and then gave out, 
that he died of the plague. Perhaps Volusian may 
not have been raised to the rank of Augustus, until 
after Hostiliaiius's death: and in that case we may 
reasonably suppose, that the son of Gallus filled 
the vacant place, and succeeded to the spoils of 
the son of Decius. 

If we believe Zosirnus, the barbarians, Scythi- The Goths 
ans, Borans, Bursundians t, Carpians, committed *^^°^^ 
as great ravages as the plague m all the provinces ai^ 
of the empire. But the incursions of which that^-J"^ 
writer speaks, belong rather to the reign of Vale- 
rian. That which happened in the time of Gal- 
lus, was a new invasion of the Goths, who, whe- 
ther the tribute which had been promised them 
had not been exactly paid, or whether from their 
natural restlessness, passed the Danube, and de- 
solated Moesia, burning its towns and killing its 
inhabitants, or carrying them away captives, with 
an immense booty. * 

Emilian, by birth a Moor, and of very low ex- Emiiiaa 
traction, but who, nevertheless, had been consul, ^^^ack 
perhaps already twice t, commanded at this timeto Uieir 

fViQ own cmin- 

try and 

* Zosirnus, on one hand^ says, that Gallus put Hostilianus ™^^^**"ei» 
to' death; and on the other, Aurelius Victor declares, that Hos- ^^^^ ^^1*^'' 
tilianus died of the plague. We may easily suppose that the 
one related the affair as it actually was, and that the other foL« 
lowed the false report puhlished, by the murderer. 
' t These Burgundians are not those who founded the king-i 
dom of Burgundy in Gaul: but they were undoubtedly a 
branch of the same nation. 

^ Mention is made of an ^^milianus who was consul in the 
year of Christ 244, and of an M. i^milianns who was consul 
for the second time, in 249. I see no reason why both these 
consulships may not be ascribed to the iEmilian we axe speak-? 
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^^ ^f^ the Romsm troop in Moesi^. TWs ^ei^ral u»d[er- 
zoJ^zth^ si^d the art ctf war ; and his ^Jwhition tpld hiia, 
"^* tW he ws^s ^9 worthy of the er^pire $^ QaUuSk^ 
He thought th^kt he had only to atchieve souve 
glorioles ei^ploity in order to merit it > and ob- 
serving) that his tro(>p« were discour^gedi he en^ 
deavowed to rouse their former ardour, not o^ly 
by urging to them motivea of duty and hon^ur^ 
but a^o, by promising that, they should h^vo the 
peofiion which was ignominious^ paid to the bar^ 
barians. This argument succeeded. Ijis soldiers^ 
flattered with such hopes did wondersu They de- 
feated the Goths in Mossia^ and eveu pursued 
them into their own country, beyond the Oauube, 
where they engaged them again, cut thcif army 
in pieces, and recov^re«d all the booty which liad 
been qarried off from the {iQinan pi^oviixcct The 
cauqueror EipiJian was prqclai^ied en^eror by 
his army He lost notinae to make good his pre- 
tensions, but hastened his nv^rcb to Italy. 

dall.us, in gr^at constero^tioa^ sent Valerian to 

Hegoei tlie Bhine,^ to bring him the legions oi G^ul ^JiA 

GflUus^]^ Germany ; whilst he himsel^advanced against the 

Mied by enemy, at the head of the tropps he then hs^d with 

toLpI" him. The two armies met near Interamna, now 

Termi, in Umb^ia; and that of Qal ins, finding 

itself much inferior, and besides, having no g^eat 

es^em^ for its chief, put an end to the strife, by 

filling him £|nd bis son, and coming voluntarily 

Q^er to Emili^q. 

Gallus had reigned about two years. Emilian 

•rmm. ^^ ^^^ *^^ ^^^^ ^^^^' ^^^ ^^^^ ^P against him- 
Om M. A.ufidius Perperna Licinianus had taken. 
Perperna ^c title oS Augusfeus soinc time before : but hi» 
.an ufurper if] concerted enterf>ri^e was stifted in its birth. 

of a few , *"< 

*^'' EMJ,HAN. 
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C. VoLujrANtJS Adoustus II. a.r.»0Mi 

MAJttMUS. ^^ ^^ 



SECT. IV. 

Emiiimt ii ackr^owledged Emperor hy the senate. 
His mM a?id moderate conduct. Fakrian is pro^- 
ciuimed empterof hy the troops he u)as leading to 
the assistance of Gullus. Emiiian is killed by 
his oum soldiers. 

C4»r M. Julius jiEdiiliatias, whom we shall Kmifiiii^ 
^ cdll only Efnilian^ made but a very shprt ap- J^^ 
pearahce upon the stage, his reign not lasting four peror by 
months* He ought, however, to be ranked among ^^•^^ 
the emperof 9, since he was acknowledged by the Eutrop. 
senate, who, after having declared him a public ^^ ^^'^ 
6nemy at the request of Gallus, conferred upon 
him all the titles of the imperial power, now that 
they saw him conqueror* Emiiian had taken care 
to conciliate the afibction of that body, by letters 
sent ^mA lllyricum immediately after his election 
by thd army. He therein declared, that he looked 
upo» himself ^s the lieutenant of the senate, to 
whom he would leave the whole authority of the 
governfltent, restricting himself t^ the command 
of the armies. He promised to establish peace in 
the empire, by delivering Thrace, and the neigh- 
bouring provinces, from the incursion of the bar-^ 
barians, and by making war against the Persians, 
who began again to disturb the East by some acts 

of 
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of hostility. We may easily believe, that ih\& 
submissive language, which expressed such good 
intentions, had already made a favourable impres- 
sion upon the Senate, and that his subsequent suc- 
cess determined their suffrages. 
His mUd Emilian kept his word, at least in part. He 
tod mode- couductcd himself in Rome, with great modesty 

rate con- j*ij jt^-ui' ^ 

4uet siwd mildness, and his behaviour was so extreme- 
ly popular, as to be mistaken by the soldiery for 
meanness of spirit, and forgetfulness of his rank. 
Fear may perhaps have some ^hare in his great 
shew of moderation : for he had not one moment 
of peace. He was no sooner delivered from Gal- 
lus, than he saw another more formidable rival 
rise up against him in the person of. Valerian. 
Valerian is This scuator had long held an illurtrious rank 
proclaimed in Romc, and enjoyed a very great reputation. 
^^^^''J^^'Gallus had ordered him, as I observed before, to 
which he bring him the troops from Gaul and Germany to 
^^^^^"^ defend him against^Emilian. Valerian performed 
sistance of his commissiou faithfully : but before he could 
^aUus. rejoin his master, this last was killed. It was in 
Rhaetia that he learnt the news of Gallus*s death : 
and the army which he was then conducting, see- 
ing a leader of great reputation at their head, and 
disdaining the obscurity of Emilian's birth, seized 
the occasion which offered of making an emperor, 
and proclaimed Valerian, Augustus. It is not 
said, whether Valerian himself had any share in 
this determination of the soldiers, or whether he 
made any shew of opposing it. He was judicious 
enough not to be very desirous of the empire, 
and frank enough to comply with the desires of 
those that chose him, with a good grace, and 
without any hypocritical reluctance. He there- 
fore put himself at their head, and marched to- 
wards Rome. But he had no occasion to fight. 
Emilian IS Emilian experienced the same fate as Gall us. 
kiUed by jjj^ soldicrs had a great esteem for the enemy's 

general, 
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general, than for their own emperor : and at the^^^ 
same time, they were sensible of the inequality of 
their forces. They therefore resolved to rid 
themselves of Emilian j and accordingly they 
killed him at Spoleto, whither he had advanced 
to meet his adversary. Valerian, conqueror with- 
out having drawn his sword, or perhaps even seen 
the camp of his antagonist, was unanimously ac- 
knowledged throughout the whole empire. 



PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGN 



OP 



VALERIAN. 



C. VoLusiANUs Augustus II. a. e. 1004. 
Maximus. ^^ ^^ 

VALERIAN, proclaimed emperor by the sol- 
diers, is acknowledged by the senate, who confer 
the title of Caesar upon his son Gallienus. Vale- 
rian gives him that of Augustus. 

P. LiciNius Valerianus II. > * A- R, 1005; 

P. LiciNius Gallienus f Augg. a. a 2.5*. 

The empire attacked on all sides by the bar- 
barians. 

Valerian sends his son Gallienus into Gaul, 
giving him Posthumus for his moderator and as- 
sistant : and he himself undertakes to defend the 
countries on the east of Italy. 

Some place under this year Aurelian's exploit 
against the Franks, which we have spoken of in 
the reign of Gordian III. 

P. LiCINIUS 
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We find Httd^f this y6ar aJCaekar n*flM*d Vftle- 
rian^ who seems tcJ lldvii b*\3fl tbe sfettfnd i»tt of 
the emperor. 

A.ItlOOT. ...... MAiiMUS. 

^C. 256. , . 4 . , GlAARIO- 

A victory over the Gertl^afis, ftJr which Gal- 
lienus took the title of OermamcUB Mnjnmus. 
This victory may have been gained by the help 
of Aurelian, who ^9^ sfcft^i-vrafQs emperor. 

Gallienus treats with one of the German 

» 

princes, who engages to hinder his countrymen 
from passing the Rhine. 

If there be any triith in what Zonaras says of 
Gallienus*s gaining a victbry hear Milan, with ten 
thousand men, overthree hiindrcd thousraiid Ger- 
mans ; we may place that erent either under this 
year, or, perhaps more probably, under the first 
year irt which Gailiefi^s ettjdyed ttie toterfiign 
* • power alone. 

A.1L 1008. P. LiCINlUS VALEHIANUS IV. \ a 

A.C. 2W. p LiciNius Gallienus III. f ^u^^- 

Valei idtl, IX ho at first favoured the Christians, 
begins this year to persecute them, bei||g per- 
suaded thereto by Macrian. This persfecution. 
which is the eighth, continued until the end of 
Valerian's reign. 

By his Orders,' he condtiets the War against <h6 
Goths, who ravaged Illyrictim sttid 'Jhrace. CHxu 
dius and Aurelian, who were ^fter^airds <^mpt- 
rors, signalize themselves in this war. Pro&us, 
then very young, ' acquireiS great glory iri if, 
though in ah inferior command. 

Memmius 
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MeHMIUS FusCUS. A.E.100ft. 

Valerian at Byzantium. 

Aurelian, adopted by Ulpius Crinitus, was con-^ ^ 

sul with him during part of this year. Their con- 
sulate began on the twenty-second of May. <^ 

The Persians, solicited by Cyriades, a fugitive, 
enter Mesopotamia, take Nisibis and Carrhas, 
penetrate into Syria, and make themselves mas- 
ters of Antioch, which they plunder and sack. 

Cyriades takes the titles of Caesar and Augustus. 

Incursions of the Scythian Borans, who seize 
vipon Trebizond. 

The martyrdom of pope St Sixtus, of St Lau- 
rence, and of St Cyprian. 



^MILLIANUS. . « ,^,^ 

T> A.R.1010. 

iiASSUS. A. a 259. 



Cyriades perishes, after having reigned a year 
in Syria. 

Valerian at Antioch. He restores that city. 

Bithynia ravaged by Scythians. Valerian sets 
out in order to chastize them : but they had al- 
ready retired when he arrived, in Cappadocia. 
He returns to Antioch. 

Gallienus's eldest son. Valerian, is made Caesar. 



Secularis. A.R.ion. 

DONATUS. A, C 25>* 



Valerian is defeated by Sapor, in Mesopota-* 
mia, and afterwards made prisoner at an inter- 
view with the conqueror. 

His captivity was long, and loaded with the 
most ignominious treatment. 

Usurper under the reign of VALERIAN. 

Cyriades in Syria. 
Vol. IX. D VALERIAN. 
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SECT. V. 

FALERIAN^ univer&dlly esteemed before Tie ivas 
cn}§)ero)\ soonjinds himself unequal to that digni- 
ty/. He Imd prohitt/^ 'but wiintcd talents. MeUm^ 
choly state of the tmpire tclien Valerian began bis 
reig?u He makes his son Vallienus Augustus. 
His femnly. He sends Gallienus into Gaul against 
tJw Germans^ giving him Postlmmus for his coun- 
sellor and director. Gallienus acquires honour in 
that command. Valerian is successful^ by his 
generals^ (igainst the barbarians who rMaged i/- 
lyricum. Asia Minor ravaged at different times 
by the incursio7is of the Scythian nations^ Vale- 
riarHs negligence and inactivity. The plague con- 
tinues to desolate the empire. The Persian war. 
Cyriades a traitor and an usurper. Antioch taken 
by the Persians. Cyriades perishes. Valerian 
goes to AtUiochj and repairs that city. He is de- 
feated by Sapor y and made prisoner at an inter- 
view. Sapor* s base treatmen t of him. Valerinn, 
though naturally of a good disposition^ pef^secietes 
tlie Christians. View of that persecution^ which is 
reckoned the eighth. The beginning of Christianity 
among the Goths and other barbarians. 

Jn^eJSi TVl^VER did any prince ascend lire throne 
deemed "^ JL^ witli a better reputation than Valeriati, nor 
before he ^j^jj nfiorc sinccrc and nrore universal colYgriitiila- J 
ro^SoT" tions from all orders of the state. Born of ati iHus- 
.Sf*^" trious family, tried in all civil and military em-' 
quaito that ploy ments, the wefg^ht ^ which he had supported 
Tv^vai ^ ^ig^ity ; ^^ ^^^ arrived at the highest degree 

C^2. "* of 
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ofc^o^ideratkMi Bndfaine th8>t a private P^r*o» e^jtCi^ni, 
cQuhi possibly 93ptr^ to* Though boaoured with *' 
th^ f^^pnsulfur «[igfiity» posa^yed of the first rank 
ftfnong all the ^e&atpr^, a«id appointed the deputy 
of Gojpdtftfi9 ta the senate, when they were elect- 
ed emperors ia Afriea ; all this did him still lees 
konoar^ tha]| the mapiqer m which he was chosen 
ceosor. 

Hiuce tbe estebUshiaent of tlie imperial power, 
tbe authority of the censorship had almost always 
J^en united to the sqpreme authority. Paulus 
and Plancus were the two last private persons who 
J»re that office together, about tvrerrty-two years 
l^fore the eomoQon Ciiristian a^*a ; Augustus be* 
i^g til en in peaceable possession of the empire* 
Cldfldiii9 made VitelUus his associate in the func« 
tioni <^'pens^ : but since that time, the emperors 
Ji^d always f^B^r\^d to themselves the exeroise of 
thsA oiiice, tbovigh they did not usually take th<^ 
title of it, J}eQim9 purely out of «eal for the re- treh^ 
form^iloti of loanners, thought i{ would be most 
proper to coaamit tliat important trust to som« 
private person, who, not having any other object 
m view, might apply himself wholly to it ; and 
accordingly, without fearing to disconnect it from 
the iqiperial power, he wrote to the senate, whilst 
he was in lUyricum, engaged in a war against the 
Goths, ordering them to appoint a censor. 

A9 soon as the pra^or, who presided in the as** 
semhly during tl^e absence of the two Decii, both 
eia^perori^and qonsuls, had read the orders which 
he h^l received, there was no need of any delibe- 
ration* Every one, unanimous in favour of Vale^ 
rian, instantly cried out, " Valerian's life is a 
<^ perpetual censorship. To him, who is better 
^^ than ail others, it belongs to judge lall otlt^grR. 
*' Valerian, from his infancy, has boen^a respecta-^ 
*' ble censor, by the integrity of his conduct j a 
^« wise senator, modesty and sedate ; a friend to the 

2 g<H>d5 
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^^ good, and an enemy to oppressors ; making war 
** against vice. We will have him for oor censor ; 






4C 



him we propose to imitate. More illustrious by 
his merit, than by the nobleness of his blood ; 
•*' his conduct shews innocency of manners, and a 
sublimity of sentiments. He is a matchless ex- 
ample, and venerable antiquity is revived in 
'' him/' These acclamations, often reiterated, at 
length concluded with thedeclaration of thegcneral 
consent. " We are all of this opinion,*' cried they j 
and this was the form of the decree of the senate. 
Valerian was then with the army. Decius no 
sooner received the decree of the senate, than he 
sent for him ; and in presence of the chief offiU 
cers'of his court, which he had assembled, he no- 
tified to him his election, giving him at the same 
time an account of the extent of the authority^ of 
his c^ce. " Valerian, said he, you have reason to 
" think yourself happy in being honoured, as you 
" are, by the suffrages of the senate ; or rather in 
^* possessing all their esteem, all their affection, 
and all their hearts. Receive the authority of 
censor, which you alone are capable of exer- 
•* eising worthily, and which the Roman republic 
** confers upon you over all its members, to judge 
" their conduct. You are to decide who are wor- 
thy to keep or to acquire the rank of senators ; 
you are to restore the Equestrian order to its 
ancient splendour ; you are to take cognizance 
of the public revenues, and you are to grant 
*^ the leases of them. The troops are to be sub- 
ject to inspection ; you are to judge even the 
judges themselves, the officers of our palace, 
and those who hold the greatest places in the 
" state. In a word, except the praefect of the 
city, the consuls in office, the king the sacrifi- 
ces, and the chief vestal, provided she faithfully 
preserves her honour ; all ranks, and every pri- 
vate person, are to be subject to your controul j 
" and even those who are exempt from it, are ne- 
vertheless 
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vertheless not to fail to make it their duty to 

please you." • 

Valerian, far from being dazzled with the splen- 
dour of so^ high a post, conferred upon him in so 
flattering a manner, felt only its weight, and beg- 
ged to be excused from accepting it. " Great and 
** venerable emperor, saidhe, do not force me to 
^* undertake that which suits only with your au- 
** gust dignity. The censorship is an imperial 
** function,which a private person cannot execute. 
** As to myself in particular,.! am thoroughly sen- 
*^ sible how much I am unequal to so high an of- 
** fice. I even know not but that the situation of 
** affairs may render it impracticable for me : and 
^^ in the state in which I see mankind at present, 
** I scarcely believe them capable of reformation.*' 

Here our author stops, without informing us * 
whether Valerian's excuses were received, or whe- 
ther Decius constrained him to take the censorship. 
It it evident, however, from the transactions which 
followed, that even if Valerian was censor, he can- 
not have exefcised that authority long; for Decius 
perished soon after; anrfa strict censorship would 
have been very ill-timed under Gallus, who aban- 
doned himself to effeminacy and indolence. 

Such was, Valerian, when he was raised to the em- 
pire. The senate and the people of the provinces 
joyfully approved of the choice of the soldiery ; 
and if every individual had been indulged with 
the liberty of naming an emperor. Valerian would 
have been sure of all their suffrages. I'his merit, 
so universally esteemed, was, however, not found 
equal to the imperial dignity. Valerian, though 

D3 he 

* Valerian is styled formerhf censor in the beginning of a 
fragment that remains of his life by Trebellitis : but it is uh- 
certain whether the first words of the fragment are that author's 
own ; andj besides, Trebellius is not so exact a writer that we 
ought to take his expressions over literally. Valerian's having 
been elected to the censorship might seem to him a sntlicient 
foundjition for calling him censor. 
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be had distinguished himself io inferior employ- 
ments^ M'as not able to support tbe sovereign 
i^uthoritj : SO that U*e may justly apply to him 
what Tacitus says of Oalba ^, that while he was 
a private perton, he appeared superior to a pri- 
vate station ; and if he had never been emperoc, 
he would have been unanimously judged worthy 
of the empire. 
He had If probity were sufficient for the government of 
C;^wanted^ vast monarchy, Valerian would doubtless have 
talents, been a great prince. He had an M^common aim- 

^f'2.^''^' P^^^'^^y ^^ n>an»ers, was upright, and of an open 
disposition. He loved justice, waft careful not lo 
oppress the peof^e, and not only listened readily 
to good counsels, but honoured those who gave 
them. He even possessed a qualification of great 
' importance in a soyereign prince; he loved to pre- 

fer merit : and it is remarked, that a great many 
military officers whom he employed in high com- 
mands, either became emperors, or^ having usurp- 
ed the sovereign power, acted in such a maefier, 
that the only thing they could be blamed for, was 
the illegal meajfis by which they had assumed that 
dignity. 

The qualities we hav^ mentioned are truly wor- 
thy of great praise : but the art of governing re- 
quires also talents which Valerian liad not ; a su- 
periority of views, firmness of courage, activity of 
execution, a knowledge of the depths of the hu- 
man heart, and a wise distrust of the anares of 
the crafty. Valerian had a very confined under- 
l^tanding, was weak, slow, and credulous ; and in 
consequence of these diefects, his reign was one 
continued series of misfortunes, and ended at last 
in a most ignominious catastrophe. 
isieiancho- It is truc, the empire was in a most depiorabte 
i'J^/^g^^ situation when Valerian took the reins of govern- 
when \aie-ment. The intestine divisions of the Romans; the 
irre^' ■ ■ continual 

* Major privato visus^ dum i^nVBtus fait, ^ ditimtitn ^on- 
aensu capax imperil^ nisi imperasset Tac,*IIisL L 49. 



eon^innal e|etfor^ni»g pf emjperorss who fell aloiost 
M$ »paD ^ (bey were made -, the frp&tier& left ex* 
pa»ecl by Ibe neeesstly wMl^h the armies wer^ uvh 
defy of cBiid<ing the prme^ii, wbom they had cho- 
sen» to be aekfiowledg«4 in Rome ; the es^re which 
those princes themselves were ot>liged to t^ke, ii^ 
order to e»taUi»b tlieif if^f^int authoi^ity, aiid, if 
po^ible, pf event revo]ta : so maBy vipited causes 
weakeqeil the state eikoeedingly, and e^^posed it to 
the prey of the barbarians. The Germans became 
extremely foroiidable on the Hhine ; the Goths, 
the Burguiidian?, the Carpians, were dreaded pn 
the Danube ; other Scythian nations over-rup and 
ravtg^d Asia} ^nd the Persians attacked the pro- 
vinces of the East. The immense extent of the 
-umpire seemed only to furnish an opportunity for 
&esb wars and new enemies. A few years after- 
wards, Claudius II. Aurelian, Probes, triuipphed 
i5ver equal, and even greater obstacles and dan- 
gers: but U)e superiority of their genius furnished 
them With resources, which the weak Valerian 
](new not either how to find or bow to use. 

At the saine time that Valerian was acknpw- He nudces 
ledged by the senate, his son GalUenps, who ''V^Sk^^ au^ 
then at Rome, was declared Csesar. Valerian nowgustus. 
jnade hi«i Ai^ust^s^and thereby raised to an equa-^^'^j^^ 
]ity with himself a youth of about eighteen or 
twenty years of age, who, with a good understand- . 
Ing, had the worst and basest heart that ever was 
known in history. As Valerian's family was very 
Bunierous, it may not be improper to give some 
account of it here, in order to throw a light upon 
what we shall hereafter have occasion to say. 

Valerian, whom inscriptions call P. LiciniusHw family. 
Valerianus, was twice married. By his first mar- *^^' 
riage he had P. Licinius Gallienus, this last name 
being borrowed from his grandfather by the mo- 
ther's side, who was an illustrious man in tht 
republic. Valerian's second wife was Mariniana, 

D 4 who 
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who is only known by the medah which declare 

her apotheosis. By her he had two sons, both of 

whom were AugusH, Valerian the younger, and 

Egnatius *. These princes had children, who are 

not known in history. Gallienus married Salo- 

nina, and had by her at least two sons, both of 

whom bore, together with other names, that of 

Saloninus, and were honoured with the title of 

Caesar. We call the one Valerian, and the other 

Saloninus. 

Gdii^us '^^^ emperor Valerian, seeing himself upon a 

into Gaul, thronc atthcked on every side, took measures for 

^inst theQppQsincr all his eucmies. He sent his son Gal- 

Gennans, ,A* ' ^^ i i ^ i -i 

^vingbimlienus into UauJ to oppose the Germans, whilst 
fo^Ws*""^^^ himself undertook to repel the Scythians, who 
sistant. desoiatcd Illyricum and Asia. '^ * 

^»- 4" Gallienus was but young for the commission his 

^' father entrusted him with. However, though he 
was not deficient in military courage, as he was in 
sentiments of honour and virtue. Valerian gave 
him only the name and honours of general, and 
joined to him, as his counsellor and conductor, 
Posthumus, who was well skilled in the art of war, 
vop. Aurei and who aftcrwards assumed the title of Augus- 
tus, and reigned with glory in Gaul. He had 
thoughts of giving this commission to Aurelian, 
who was afterwards emperor : but he feared the 
consequences of his too great severity. "My son," 
said he, in a letter to a friend, who was surprized 
at the preference given to Posthumus, " is yet 
*^ very young, and but a child. There is a great 
" deal of levity in this manner of thinking and act- 
" ing. Iwasapprehensive,Iconfess,lest Aurelian, 

" whose 

* I follow M. de Tillemont in what I say of Valerian's fami- 
ly, though I am not ignorant that his account has its difficulties. 
The affair is so much perplexed, and of so little importance, 
that I have thought it most advisable to abide by the opinion 
of so learned and exact a writer;, without^ however, engaging for 
its certainty. 
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•* whose severity is well known, should carry his 
*^ rigour too far in regard to him." Gallienus, Gaiiienus 
directed by Posthumus, was successful against JJ^^i^j 
the Germans. These Germans, as they are here that com, 
called, were probably Franks *, who, about this ^^ ^^ 
time, when they were first known to exist, are a 4 4. 
often spoken of under a name then more common. 
Some learned men refer to the time we are now 
speaking, the advantage which Aurelian gained 
over them when he was only a tribune. But that 
event, in our opinion, belongs more properly to 
the reign of Gordian III. under which we have 
acc9rdingly|placed it. It is probable that Aurelian, 
whom Valerian himself, in one of his letters, calls 
the Restorer of Gaul, had arrived to a higher rank 
under this prince ; that he commanded a detach- 
ment of the army under Gaiiienus and Posthumus, 
and that he signalized his cQmmand by some vic- 
tory of greater note than his first exploits. Some 
medals inform us of a victory over the Germans, 
which procured Gaiiienus the title of Germanicus 
Mcuvimus. 

Gaiiienus, to secure the tranquillity of Gaul, ^«« 
joined a negotiation to his^arms ; and, after hum- 
bling the pride of the Germans, in several engage- 
ments, he made an alliance with one of their 
princes, who not only agreed never more to pass 
the Rhine himself, but aJso engaged to hinder his 
countrymen from passing it. 

This is all the account we are able to give of 
what Gaiiienus did in Gaul during the reign of his 
father ; or rather, of what Aurelian and Posthu- 
mus did under his name. Zonaras says, that Gal- 2o„, 
lienus distinguished himself likewise by a very 
signal exploit in Italy. With ten thousand 
men^ according to that writer, he defeated three 
hundred thousand Germans, near Milan. The 

thing 

* Zonaras saya positively, that Gaiiienus made war upon the 
Franks. 



• ^ 
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ihing is hardly credible ; and even the little like- 

lihood of truth that may seem to be in ii, ought 

to be referred to a later pefiod. 

Tderun is The War was carried on with eqt») TJgour in 

E*^S"^ lllyricuro. The nations bordering uipoo the Da- 

i^mig^^^ nube had over-ran all that vast country, and ra- 

g^^^vaged it with great cruelty. Valerian^ who had 

who ra- proceeded to Byzantium , in order to be nearer the 

]j^^- enemy, employed against them several generals, 

wi^^J^weLthe most illustrious of whom were Claudius and 

a^^ Aurelian, both afterwards emperors.> Aurefian 

roff^Prob. in particular, gained a great victory over the 

Goths ; as a reward for which be was bonoored 

with the consulship. 

Frobus, who Hkewise rose afterwards to the im- 
perial dignity, was then too young to be^ble to 
command in chief: but he already distinguished 
\ himself by all the excellent iqualities of a noble 
* soul, and by his military valour. Valerian bad 
made him tribune before the usual age, and he had 
no reason to repent of that action, in a bat:tle 
against the Sarmatians and the Quadi^ Prohus 
performed prodigies of valour, and merited a civic 
crown, by delivering put of the hands of the bar- 
barians, Valerius £laccus, a young man of high 
birth, and related to the emperor. 
iLsia Ml- IllyricKtm being thus secured against the incur- 
■oriTnu sions of the Goths, by the exploits of these great 
i^erent "^^" » ^^^ empcror next attended to the security 
times, by o£ Asia MinoT, which was become aprey to swarms 
S)n8ofThe ^^ other barbarians, nations of Scythia, among 
Scjtiia whom are mentioned in particular the Borans. 
''^**^^* Their ravages first began on the side of Phasis 
and Colchis, whether they arrived by sea. They 
had no vessels of their own, but they borrowed 
2^- them from the inhabitants of Bosphorus. Zosimus 
observes, that whilst the small state of Bosphorus 
had its own hereditary kings, those princes, who 
were allies and friends of the Romans^ and traded 

with 
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wick them, and received presen^ts from them, 
hindered the Scythians from invading the territo- 
rie» of the empire : bt^t that the sceptre having 
ialten ifrto unworth j band$, by the extinction (3* 
the roj^al family ; the new sovereigns, being but 
ill d^abfished, and wanting courage, were afraid 
of the menaces of the Scythians, and not content 
with allowing theln a passage, furnished them also 
with ships. The Borans, (tor it is of that Scythian 
natioB we are now speaking,) m> sooner landed in 
Colchis^ than they sent back their ships, and im- 
mediately oirerruning all the low country, pillaged 
and ravaged it in a barbarous manner. They af- 
terwardi^ dared ev^en toattack Pityapta*, a fortified 
city» which defended the frontiers of the empire on 
that side* Succeasianus, commander of the place, 
and a brave officer, being seconded by good troops 
which be had under him, received the enemy so 
warmly that he quickly took from them all hopes 
of succeeding in their enterprize. He defeated 
and pursued them, and the Borans having lost 
great numbers of their men, thought themselves 
very happy in escaping to their own country on 
board some vessels which they found on the * 
jcoastj, and took possession of by force. 

The inhabitants of Pityanta, and all the neigh- 
bouring country, thought themselves wholly de- 
livered : but the l^rbarians they had to deal with, 
being always restless and always rapacious ; having 
nothing to attach them to their own country; ac- 
customed to wander without a fixed habitation, 
carrying with them all that they possessed ; and 
stimulated by the hopes of booty ; were not to be 
discouraged by disasters. When beaten, they 
again returned to the charge ; and by following 

this 

* Zoomus plainly pkices tbe city of Fityanta to the south of 
the Phasis^ as will appear from what is said below. Strabo 
speaks of a Pityanta the great^ to the south of that river. 
Either Zosimu^ is wrong, which is not very unlikely, or we 
must distinguish two cities of Pityanta, as Cellarius has dome 
in lus map. 
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this practice with unwearied perseverance, they 
at last effected the ruin of the Roman empire. 

The Borans were hardly got back to their own 
country, when they prepared for a new invasion* 
They again obtained vessels from the people of 
Bosphorotis, and upon their arrival at Phasis 
they kept them, in order to secure their retreat in 
case of need. They began with attacking a tem- 
ple of Diana, which was in those parts, and the 
royal city of ^eta, the father of Medea, so famous 
in fable. Though repulsed with loss, they were 
not discouraged, but proceeded on, and presented 
themselves before Pityanta. Unfortunately, Sue- 
cessianus was no longer in that city. Valerian, 
who was drawn to Antioch by the necessity of 
opposing the Persians, had sent for that officer 
thither,' appointed him praetorian praefect, and 
proposed to make use of his advice in conducting 
the war in the east. Pityanta was badly defended : 
the Borans took it by storm, plundered it, and 
making themselves masters of the vessels which 
they found in the harbour, they added them to 
their 'fleet, put to sea, and proceeding forwards, 
* arrived before Trebizond, a very strong city, sur- 
rounded with a double wall, and defended by a 
garrison of upwards of ten thousand men. 

Barbarians, who had not the least knowledge of 
the difficultart of besiegingtowns, could neverhave 
taken this city by force. They would not have 
flattered themselves with such a thought, says the 
historian, even in their dreams. The negligence 
of the garrison procured them a success, which 
otherwise, was as far above their hopes as it sur- 
passed their abilities. The Roman officers and sol- 
diers, trusting to their superiority, and despisingthe 
ignorance of the enemy, did not keep themselves 
on their guard, took no precaution, and thought 
only of making merry and diverting themselves. 
The Borans being informed of their security, scal- 
ed the walls during the night, and at once made 

themselves 
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themselves masters of Trebizond, The garrison, 
as cowardly as it was badly disciplined, went out 
at the gate next the land, and left the inhabitants 
to the discretion of the conquerors, who found an 
immense booty : the city was rich of itself, and the 
people from all the country. round had carried 
thitner, as to a secure fortress, all their most va- 
luable effects. The Borans reaped the advantage 
-of this; and after having plundered and sacked the ^*^^^ 
city, they even made incursions into the inland 
country, as appears by the canonical epistle of St 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, then bishop of Neocae- 
sarea. After thus seizing the riches of Pontus, 
with which they loaded their ships, they returned 
in triumph to their own country. 

This success was a strong temptation to the - 
other Scythian nations bordering upon the Borans. 
Resolving to imitate the lucrative example of 
their neighbours, they raised a land array, and 
ibrmed a fleet. In the building of their vessels, 
the art of which they were entirely ignorant ofi 
they employed Romans who were among them, 
either as prisoners, or led thither by trade *. 

As to the direction of their route, the eastern side 
of Pontus having been ransacked by the Borans, 
and consequently not promising any considerable 
booty to those who should come after them ; the 
Scythians of whom we are now speaking turned 
towards the west. They set out in the beginning 
of the winter from the neighbourhood of the Ta- 
nais. The land army and the fleet, proceeding 
in concert, kept along the western coast of the 
Euxine sea. It is pl-obable that the land forces 
passed the Danube on the ice, and that it was for 
this reason that winter had been chosen for the 
time of their departure. 

Arriving; 

* The text dPZosimus, such as we have it, signifies on ac- 
count of indigence : but by a very small alteration, k will give 
the sense that I have followed as much the best. Instead of 
i^r iv^istf, I think we should read kxt IfiTepU^, 
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Arriving near Byzantium, they passed by that 
city, which perhaps appeared to them too strong or 
too well guarded : but they crossed the streights, 
partly in their own vessels, and partly in barks 
which they had picked up along the coast, parti- 
cularly in a great marsh not far from Byzantium ; 
and upon their landing in Asia, they surprised 
Chalcedon. Thi3 city had a garrison more nume- 
rous than the troops that attacked it. But the bar- 
barians had spread such a terror, that the Roman 
soldiers fled shamefully even before they bad seen 
the enemy. The Scythians entered €balcedon 
without tlie least resistance : and tiie facility jotthc 
conquest, joined to the booty which they took, ani- 
mated their courage and increased tlieirgreedine^. 
They accordingly advanced towards Nicomedia, 
whtther they were invited by a traitor, whom Zo- 
simus calls Chrysogonus. Thi^ city was as easily 
taken as Chalcedon ; and the plunder of it would 
have been much more considerable, if the great- 
est part of the inhabitants had not fled, be£6re the 
arrival of the barbarians, and carried off with them 
all their most valuable effects. The Scythians, 
however, found in it what might have sumcieotly 
satisfied their avarice : but continuing their rava^ 
gcs, they plundered also the cities of Nice, €iiis, 
and Prusa. They wanted still to advance as fax 
as Cyzicus : but the river Rhyiadacus, suddenly 
overflowing, through heavy rains which had fallen, 
stopped their course: they went back the way they 
came, burnt Nicomedia and Nice, which they haid 
before contented themselves with plundering, and 
having reached the sea, t'Sey reimbarked, aud 
carried all their booty into their own country. 
Valerian's The ravaging of siich a province as Bythiiiia, 
negligence aP(l QfgQ jjiany Considerable cities, without any 

and inacti* ^^ i-ii •• i 

Tity. Roman troops making the least opposition to the 
barbarians, either during their incursions or in 
their retreat, is far from doing honour to the go- 
vernment 
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v^i^mwent of Valerian, and proves too clearly the 
n^g1ige»ee and sluggish sloMrness of which histori- 
an's acettse him. Antioch was ail this while his 
pl^kce of residence. He, indeed, sent Fiielix to 
gaard Byzantium ; and at length took the field 
hi^nself, and advanced as far as Cappadocia, from 
whence, being probably informed there of the re- 
ti'eat trf*the Scythians^ he returned back, without 
Imving dene any one thing, except a great deal of 
dainag^ to the people over whose lands he parsed* 

Tpth« inc»rsimi« of the barbarians, who ra^ThejiUigw 
v^kged the finest provinces of the empire, ij^rascontinuei 
added another dreadful scourge, the plague, which the^* 
had already, for several years, desolated the ci-p»e. 
ties^ -the country, and the armies ; and to eom- 
piete the disasters of the Romans, Valerian went 
in search of a fat^l find shameful end in the war 
against the Persians. 

Since the victories gained by Gordian III. overThe Per- 
tfee Persians, and the peace concluded with them^Y^' 
by Philip, there had not been any open war be-^*^ 
tween the two empires. Not that the peace was 
very r^igio»sly observed by Sapor. Mention is 
niade (rfsome acts ef hostility committed by that 
prince against the Romans in the time of Oallus. 
Zonaras speaks of one Titidates, king of Arme- 
nia, then dethroned by the Persians, and by his 
own sons who had Joined t^e enemy. But it was 
under the reign of Valerian, and by the assistance 
of th^ traitor Cyriadesj that Sapor threw a«ide the 
mask, and renewed the war with more violence 
than ever. 

Cyrdades, son ijff a father of the sanve name, who^yp**^* 

^ . * 1 ^ij*c»* !_• traitor and 

seems to have *been a great lord m Syria, having an usurper, 
incurred his parent's displeasure by his bad con- 
duct and mad extravagances, aftorws^rds rdbbed 
him, carried off a great quantity of gold and silver, 
and l8ed into the Persian territories. He went to 
tl^e coiiTt of Sapor, And exhorted bira to attack 

the 
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the Romans ; representing to him, without doubt, 
how favourable the opportunity was to make good 
his ancient pretensions against an empire, actually 
governed by a weak prince, and invaded on all 
sides by the barbarians. He had also his own 
views and interests in this scheme, as will appear 
by what follows. Sapor's ambition inclined him 
to listen eagerly to such a proposal. He took the 
field : perhaps also encouraged by the intelligence 
which Cyriades kept up in the countries subject 
to the Romans. He entered Mesopotamia, where 
he took Nisibis and Carrhaj ; and penetrated into 
Syria, where he surprised Antioch. 
^iodi Xhe inhabitants of thatfgreat city were far from 
the Peim- thinking of any such misfortune. Abandoning 
«ns. themselves to their taste for pleasures and shews, 

ra^.2.zoi. they were actually at the theatre, amusing them- 
Am.Mar- sclvcs with sceing a pantomime arid his wife, who 
^'^^ were acting a farce to divert them; when, on a 
sudden, the woman turning about, cried out, 
*' Either I dream, or I see the Persians.*' She 
saw them in fact : for they had by that time taken 
possession of the city, the inhabitants of which had 
never once conceived the least idea of providing 
for their defence. They sacked it, and plunder- 
ed the adjacent country. 

After this conquest, the Persians might easily 
have advanced into Asia Minor, and have subdued 
it : but their army was loaded with an immense 
booty, of which they thought it most adViseable 
to, secure the possession, by carrying it into their 
own country. 
Tra^. Cyriades, having compleated his crimes by pari- 

cide, a traitor to his country, and the murderer of 
his father, resolved at last to reap the fruit of his 
wickedness. Remaining in Syria, he decorated 
himself with the title of Caesar, and afterwards with 
that of Augustus. But this splendour,purchased by 
90 many execrable deeds, was but of short duration. 

After 
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After enjoying it a little more than a year, he was^^^^* 
killed by his followers. If one may be allowed to^ *"' 
suppose, that his name ought to be substituted in 
the text of Ammianus Marcellinus instead of that 
of Mareades, which is not unlike, and which may 
perhaps be a corruption of it ; in that case, it was 
the Persians themselves who did justice on that 
wretchs, after they had - served themselves by his 
villany. Marcellinus assures us that Mareades, a 
citizen of Antioch, who had admitted them into 
that city, was burnt alive by them. 

Cyriades was dead when Valerian, led into the^^iwian 
east by the war against the Persians, arrived at An-§^h/and" 
tioch. His first care was to repair that city, which "^fpaire that 
the enemy had in a great measure ruined ; and it^^^*^' 
is probably in consequence of that benefit, that the 
title of Restorer of the East, which so little suited 
with his misfortunes, is given him on some medalsr 

Valerian passed a considerable time in the east ; 
but we cannot say what he did there before his 
last disaster. AH that we know of it, is reduced 
to the repairing of Antioch, of which we have 
just spoken, and to the slow motion which he 
mad^ to go and drive the Scythians from Bithy- 
nia, which they had quitted before he arrived in 
Cappadocia. 

At length, obliged to go to the assistance ofneis^ie- 
Sdessa, which Sapor besieged, and encouraged by Seated by 
the vigorous resistance made by the garrison of^^^^gp^ 
the place, Valerian passed the Euphrates and en-soneratan 
tered Mesopotamia. He ventured an engagement, ^gtwe«n^ 
the issue of which was fatal to him. The blara e them. zo?/. 
of this is thrown upon the treachery of a general, ^^j^i^' 
in whom the emperor had an entire confidence, 3.jfcWrof>. 
which the other abused, by persuading him to en* ^'^^' "'*''^* 
gage in a place where neither the valour nor good 
diseipline of the Roman troops could be of any 
service to them. This general is, doubtless, Ma- 
crian, of whom we shall have occasion to speak 
ftilly. Valerian whose natural timidity was increas- 

VoL. IX. E , ^ ed 
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ed by his defeat, sued for peace to Sapor, who was 
himself on the point of purchasing it with large 
sums of money. Sapor, who meditated a piece of 
treachery, sent back the Roman ambassadors, tell- 
ing them, that he desired to treat with their em- 
peror in person. Valerian was so imprudent as to 
expose himself to an interview without being suf- 
ficiently guarded : and the Persians, taking ad- 
vantage of his weak credulity, suddenly surround- 
ed him and made him prisoner*. Such is the most 
probable and best supported account that we find 
of this melancholy and shameful transaction, of 
which, after M. TiUemont, we fix the date to the 
year 260. 

Every one knows the base and shocking treat- 
ment which this unhappy prince met with during 
his long captivity. He was loaded with greater in- 
dignities than were offered even to the meanest 
slaves. 

His haughty conqueror carried him about every 
Sapor's where in his retinue, loaded with chains, and at 
base treat- thesametitnc clad in the imperial purple, the splen- 
C* dour of which embittered tte thought of his mise- 
Constant, yy . and whcii Sapor wanted to mount his horse, 
r;.!^.4the unfortunate Valerian was obliged to bend to 
Vict, Epit. the ground, that his insolent master might use his 
m^^^enL neck as a footstool. To thi« so cruel indignity the 
^' ^ barbarous king often added insulting speeches, ob- 
serving with a contemptuous smile, that this was 
triumphingin reality, and not in resemblance only, 
as the Romans did* But the most cutting of all 
Valerian's misfortunes was the base and criminal 
indifference of an ungrateful son, who,|seated upon 
the throne of the Caesars^ left his father in this de- 
plorable situation, without making the least effort 
to rescue him from it. The only mark of regard 
that Gallienus shewed him, was his placing him 
among the gods, upon a false report of his death* 
In this too, it, is observed, that it was against his 
rrtf&tft Got inclination, and merely to satisfy the desires of the 
^^* people 
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people and senate, that he paid him even that re- 
spect prescribed by custom, and as frivolous in 
itselfjj as it was ridiculous and misplaced for one in 
his condition. 

The ignominy of the captive prince did not end 
with his life. He languished in that shocking Tuiem. an* 
slavery at least three years ; some say nine ; and?* 
after he was dead, Sapor ordered his body to be 
flead, his skin to be painted red, and to be stuffed ^ 
so as to preserve the human form, and in that 
condition to be hung up in a temple, as an eter- 
nal monument of the disgrace of the Romans : 
and when he received ambassadors from Rome he 
shewed them that extremely mortifying sight, to 
teach them, said he, to humble their pride* 

All Christian authors have looked upon Vale-Valerian^ 
rian's catastrophe, as an effect of the divine ven.J^J^y^,f^ 
geance for the blood of the just and the saints,f?ooddi8po4 
which that emperor shed, though otherwise na-J^^J^/^" 
turally inclined to good. I say that he was natu- Christiana. 
rally of a good disposition ; and of this we have a 
proof from his different letters, which the writers of 
the Byzantine history, have transmitted to us in 
the lives of Macrian, Balistus, Claudius II. Aure- 
lian, and Probus. Wfe see, through all of them, 
a prince, who honestly and candidly does justice 
to merit. He even shews in them sometimes he- 
roic sentiments, worthy of the ancient times of 
Rome. I shall instance only one circumstance, 
rdative to Aurelian. 

He resolved to reward the services of that gene* ^^op.Aurei. 
ral, which were very great, with the honours of 
the consulship. But that high post then required 
enormous expences, especially for thq games 
which it was necessary to give to the people, and 
Aurelian was poor. This circumstance was, in 
Valerian's opinion, far from being an obstacle to 
the promotion of a subject who merited esteem 
for his personal qualities* On the contrary, it ra^ 
ther appeared to him a recommendation and an 

2 additional 
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additional qualification ; and accordingly, writing 
to Aurelian to notify to him his nomination, he 
told him, that the treasury should defray the ex- 
pences, which the scantiness of his fortune was 
not able to support* " For, added he * those 
** who remain poor, while they serve the repub- 
y ** lie, are most worthy of praise ; and none de«- 
* " serve more than they to be assisted bylhe state.'* 
Valerian sent orders for that purpose to the keep- 
er of the public treasure, and the letter began 
with these beautiful words : " Aurelian, on ac- 
" count of his poverty, which renders him fruly 
" great in our eyes, and greater than others, is 
" not able tosupport the expence of the consulship, 
** which we have conferred upon him : therefore, 
" &c. t." The emperor then regulates at full 
length all that was to be furnished on that occa- 
sion. 

Aurelian, who did not cbuse to raise a fortune 
by unlawful means, acquired one in an honoura- 
ble way^ being adopted at the same time by Ul- 
pius Crinitus, a rich man of consular dignity, 
who had no children ; and the goodness of Vale- 
rian was so great, that he thanked Ulpius for this 
• adoption, as if it had been an action in which his 
own interest was immediately concerned. 
Euseh.Huft The Christians, at first, experienced the mildness 
EccL vjL ^^j goodness of this prince. Ncwie of his predeces- 
sors, says St Dionysius of Alexandria, quoted by 
Eusebius, had shewn them so much humanity and 
even affection. The imperial palace was filled with 
Christians, and it might almost be looked upon 
as a church of the true God* It was an external 

impression 

* Levanda est enim paupertas eorum hommum qui diu rei- 
publicae viventes, pauperes sunt^ & nullorum magis. This w 
but very inelegantly expressed. Perhaps there is even some error 
in it. But the sense may he perceived, which is noble and excellent, 

t Aureliano^ cui consulatum detulimus^ ob paupertatem^ qtha 
Ule magnus est^ coeteris major^ dabis; &c» 
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impression that changed his opinion in regard to 
them* 

Macrian, a man of mean extraction, but i^i-^trfhis 
mense ambition ; addicted to magic, and conse-perseca- 
quently a great enemy to the Christians ; endowed ^^^^gj 
with talents^ both for war and the administration the &s^th. 
of civil affairs ; had gained the emperor's confi- 
dence. The miseries of the state, desolated at the 
same time by a plague, and by the ravages of the 
barbarians, seemed to him a favourable opportu- 
nity to rivet his ascendency over the emperor's 
weak mind, then sunk with grief, and inclined to 
superstition* He taught him, and made him prac- ^u*eh 
tise magical sacrifices, as a sure means of averting 
the miseries which afflicted the state : and soon 
after he persuaded him, that the Christians were 
the cause of the public calamities, not only by 
their not adoring the gods that were revered by 
all nations, but also by their daring even to blas- 
pheme them. 

This occasioned the eighth persecution, which '^'^^"'' 
was ordered by an edict of Valerian. It was gene- 
ral, and very cruel, especially against the bishops 
and priests, without however sparing private ( hris- 
tians. During the three years and an half that it 
continued, that is to say, from the year 257, to the 
captivity of Valerian in 260 ; it crowned a great 
number of martyrs. Among these were, at Rome, 
S. Sixtus the Pope, and St Laurence his deacon : 
St Cyprian at Carthage ; and several other holy 
bishops in all parts of the empire. St Dionysius of 
Alexandria was only banished ; and after Valerian 
was taken by the Persians, he returned to his 
church. We see by the history of this persecu- ^ 
tion, that the burying-grounds 'were the places ' 
where the Christians generally assembled. They 
were driven from thence by an order of the em- 
peror, and deprived of the possession of them. Thebemii- 

Whilst Christianity was persecuted by the Ro-ningof 
Qians, it eiteoded itself among the barbarous na- chnstiani- 

tions ^' 
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^«^ the tions who made war upon them. The Goths and 
other btt- Other Scythian nations, in the ravagesifwhich they 
^muiB, practised in lUyricum, Thrace, and difierent pro- 
vinces of Asia, as we have related, carried off a 
great number of prisoners, among whom were 
several holy priests. These illustrious captives, 
by the splendour of their virtues, by their patience 
under the calamities which they suffered^ and by 
Soxom. IL the miracles which God wrought at their inter- 
^' cession, quickly drew the respect of their masters 

to the worship they professed. From a respect 
for the Christian religion the barbarians proceed- 
ed to a desire of embracing it. Great numbers 
of them were baptised, but not all. The super- 
stitions of idolatry prevailed among them for along 
time, and gave several martyrs to the church, 

Sozomen, from whom we have this account, 
says, that the German nations on the Rhine, be- 
gan also then to be converted to the Christian 
Siith. But we do not find in the history of France 
any traces of Christianity among the Franks, be- 
fore the conversion of Clovis, 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGN 

OF 

GALLIENUS. 

^^ipii* SecularisIL 

A.C260, T\ 

JJONATUS. 

GALLIENUS, after his fiither's misfortune, im- 
mediately assumes the administration of the so- 
vereign power. 

He 
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He leaves Gaul,' and goes to Italy, from whence 
a swarm of Scythians, or Goths, had been driven 
by the good orders given by the senate. 

He passes into lUyricum, which was infested 
by another band of Scythians, and by the Sarma- 
tians ; and where Ingenuus ha.d revolted, after de* 
feating these last. 

Assisted by Aureolus, he defeats Ingenuus in a 
pitched battle. Ingenuus* is slain, or kills him- 
self. Gallienus revenges himself cruelly on those 
who had assisted him in his rebellion. 

Sapor, in the East, takes advantage of the situ- 
ation of affairs. He returns to Syria, retakes An- 
tioch, and, as a conqueror, over-runs" Cappado-- 
cia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. 

fialistus, a Roman general, repulses Sapor, and 
obliges him to repass the Euphrates. 

Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, or chief of a tribe 
of Saracens, pursues Sapor, and attacking him al- 
most without intermission, drives him back to his 
own territpries, and besieges the royal city of Cte- 
siphon. 

Macnan, aided by Balistus, causes himself to 
be proclaimed emperor with his two sons Macrian 
the younger and Quietus. AU Asi^ acknowledged 
him. ^ 

In Gaul, Posthumus, who commanded there, 
kills Valerian Caesar, the son of Gallienus, left by 
his father at Cologne, and assumes the purple. 
He reigns over Gaii, Spain, and Britain, for seven 
years. 

Gallienus makes his second son, Salonius, Caer 
sar. 

He appeases the persecution which his father 
had raised against the Christians at the instiga^ 
lion of l^acrian. 

The plague makes great ravages in the empire. 

Gallienus 
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A. 11.1012. Gallie^ius Augustus IV, 

a! d 261. . , VOLUSIANUS, 

« 

The Scythians penetrate into Greece. Ttie 
Athenians, in order to defend themselves against 
them, rebuild their walls ; and the inhabitants of 
Peloponnesus inclose their isthmus by a wall from 
pne sea to the other. Thessalonica besieged by 
the Scythians. 

Regillianus revolts in Moesia^ and is killed soou 
after. 

Macrian begins his march with his eldest son, 
in order to cause himself to be acknowledged in 
the West, leaving his second son Quietus witlj 
Salistus in the East. 

Valens and Pisp assume the pqrple in Greece, 
and are killed. 

Odenatus continues the war against Sapor, witb 
success. 

A.ii.1013. Gallienus Augustus V. 

A. C. 262. FauSTIANUS. 

Earthquakes at Rome, in Africa, and in Asia. 

Macrian passes into Europe. 

The Scythians, after ravaging Greece, retire to 
their own country : perhaps, upon their being de- 
feated by Macrian, or some other Roman gene- 
ral^ 

Macrian, being conquered by Aureolus in Illy- 
ricum, is abandoned by his army, and killed with 
his son. 

Quietus, his other son, is besieged, in Emisa by 
Odenatus, who had returnedfrom his Persian expe- 
dition. Balistus betrays Quietus, and persuades 
the garrison of Emesa to kill him, and to throw 
his body over the walls of the city, Odenatus re- 
tires. 
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tires, Balistus causes himself to be proclaiiQed 
emperor. 

Gallienus makes war in Gaul against Posthu? 
mus, with variety of success. 

Emilian revolts in Egypt. 

Incursion^ of the Scythians and Goths in Asia^ 
The temple of Diana of Ephesus plundered and 
burnt. 



• • • • • 



AlBINUS. A.K. 1014b 

... • . Dexteb. ^'^ *^ 

> ■ ■ 

Gallienus continues the war against Posthumus. 
Assisted by Aureolus, he gains a victory over him : 
but the same Aureolus hinders the war from be- 
ing finished, by neglecting to pursue Posthumus, 
and by giving him an opportunity of escaping. 

Gallienus returns to Rome, triumphs over the 
Persians conquered by Odenatus, and celebrates 
the tenth year of his reign by games, dating the 
l^eginning of it from the time ne received the title 
of Augustus from his father. 

He passes into Thrace, and cruelly revenges 
himself on Byzantium, which had, perhaps fa.^ 
voured Macrian. 

Saturninus an usurper. 

Emilian is made prisoner by Theodotus and 
sent to Rome, where Gallienus causes him to be 
strangled in prison. 

To the war between Emilian and Theodotus we 
may refer the siege of Bruchium, a considerable 
quarter of Alexandria. That city, harrassed by 
seditions, by war, by the plague, and by famine, 
is considerably depopulated. 

Gallienus Augustus VI. A.IL101& 

. Saturninus. >*^* 2«4p. 



.... 



Gallienus rewards the great actions and fidelity 
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of'Odenatus, by declaring him Augustus. Ode- 
natus commuDicates that title to Zenobia his 
wife, and to his children. 

Balistus is slain. 

Gallienus returns to Gaul to make war again 
upon Fosthumus, He is wounded at a siege. 

A R. 1016, Valebianus IL 

Valerian was brother to Gallienud, and Lucil- 
lus his relation. The Franks invade the coasts oif 
Spain and Africa. They sack and plunder t)ie 
city of Tarragona, 

A-R. 1017. GaLLIEKUS AUGUSTUS VU. 

ArC- 266, ..... SaBINILLUS. 

Odenatus undertakes a new expedition against 
Sapor. He besieges the city of Ctesiphon, and, 
according to the testimony of Syncellus, even* 
takes it. 

Incursions of the Heruli into Thrace, Asia, 
and Greece. Dexippus saves his native country, 
Athens. 

Other barbarians ravage Galatia ^nd Cappa« 
docia* 

A.iLioia Paternus, 

A. a 267. Arcesilaus. 

Odenatus, returning from Persia, marches against 
the barbarians, who over-run Cappadocia. They 
do not wait his arrival ; but retire to their own 
country by sea. 

Odenatus, in his return from Emesa, is assassi- 
nated with his eldest son Herodes. Zenobia seems 
not to have been innocent of that murder. Meoni- 
ns, the mufderer, assumes the title of Augustus, 

and. 
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and perishes soon after. Zenobia govefns the 
east, both in her own name and in that of her sons. 

Gallienus, having gained a slight advantage 
over the Henili in lUyricum, makes a peace with 
t{iem, and with Naulobates their chief. 

While he is preparing to march against the 
Goths, he is informed of the revolt of Aureolus, 
who had caused himself to be proclaimed empe- 
ror in Italy. He marches thither with dispatch, 
leaving the conduct of the war against the Goths 
to Claudius and Marcian. 

In Gaul. Posthumus is killed with his son. 

Lelian succeeds him, and is killed by Victorinus, 
who assumes the purple, and soon after draws upon 
himself a fatal end by his debaucheries. His son, 
whom he had named Caesar, is slain after him. 

His mother Victoria causes a soldier of for- 
tune named Marius, who had formerly been an 
armourer, to be elected emperor. Marius is kill- 
ed the third day after his election, 

Victoria again makes another emperor, prevail- 
ing with the soldiers to confer that title upon 
Tetricus^ who takes the purple at Bourdeaux. 
She does not long survive this nomination. 

Claudius and Marcian defeat the Goths; but 
Marcian, contrary to the opinions of Claudius, 
suffers them to escape and make their retreat. 
These two generals rejoin Gallienus before Mi- 
lan, where he kept Aureolus besieged, 

PaTERNUS II. A.R.101IL 

Marinianus. ^^ «^ 

« 

Claudius and Marcian form a conspiracy a- 
gainst Gallienus. He is killed by Oecropius 
about the middle of the month of March, and 
Claudius succeeds him. 

Valerian, the brother of Gallienus, is killed 
^ith him, and Saloninus his son perishes at Rome. 

Gallienus 
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Gallienus, was ranked among the gods by Clau- 
dius, ^ut his death was not revenged* 

Usurpers under GALLIENUS. 

OdekatuS) who wa^ always faithful to Galli- 
enus, and who received the title of Augustus 
from him, ought not to be numbered among the 
usurpers. His eldest son, Herodes, bore also le- 
gally the same title. 

In Illyricum. 

26L D. Ljelius Ingenuus. 

Q, Nonius Regillianus, 



26a 



26lr 
261. 



260. 



267. 

267. 

1 » 



In the East. 



M. FuLvius Macrianus, with his two sons, 
Q. Fulvius Macrianus and Cn. Fulvius Quietus. 
*^^' Ser. Anicas Balista. 



In Greece. 

L. Valerius Valens. 

L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi. 

In Gaul. 



M. Cassius Latienus Posthumus with Ju- 
nius Cassius Posthumus, his son. 
• * Ulpius Cornelius L^lianus. 

M. Aurelius Piauvonius Victorinus, who 
as he was dying, named as Csesar his son L. 
Aurelius Victorinus. 

M. Aurelius Marius. 

P. Pesuvius Tetricus, 

I* 
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In Egypt. 
Ti. Cestius Alexander jEmilianus. ***• 

In Africa. 

T, CORNELIANUS CELSUS. ^& ^^^ 

. In Isauria. 

C. AnNIUS TrEBELLIANUS, date. 

It is not known in what country P. Sempro- ^^ 
nius Saturninus reigned. 

After the death of Odenatus, Meonius took 
the title of Augustus, which he enjoyed but a 
short time. Zenobia reigned in the east with her ^7. 
sons. 

In Italy. 

Man. Acilius Aureolus. Ui. 



GALLIENUS. 

SECT. VI. 

Contrast between the splendour of Valerian^ s family ^ 
and the melancholy fate of that prince. Gallien" 
tis'^s indifference about his father^ s captivity. His 
bad heart and weak judgment. His debaucheries ^ 
pomp^ and luxury. The empire desolated during 
his reign^ by foreign and by civil wars, by the 
plague, and by famine. His amazing insensibility. 
Sapor^s conquests after the defeat and captivity of 
Valerian. Balista, a Roman genef^al, drives Sa- 
por back to the Euphrates. OdenatuSy a Palmy- 
rean, or a Saracen prince^ drives Sapor beyond that 

river. 
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river. He makes fruitless efforts to procure Va'- 
lerian^s liberty. He is faithful to Gallienus. Ba- 
tista and Macrian concert measures together^ and 
the latter is elected empetor^ with his two sons. 
They prepare to go to the west^ to be acknowledged 
there. Falens and Piso assume the Purple in 
Greece^ and are killed. Ingenuus causes himself 
to be proclaimed emperor in Illyricum^ is conquer- 
ed by Gallienus^ and loses his life. Shocking cru-^ 
elty of Gallienus. Regillianus^ substituted in the 
toom of Ingenuus^ perishes soon after. Aureoltis^ 
commander in Illyricum for GalHenuSf defeats 
Macriany who perishes with his eldest son* Quie^ 
tm\ his second son^ attacked by OdenatuSy is killed 
in Emesa. Balista makes himself emperor^ and 
at the end of three years is cut off by Odenattss* 
The east enjoys tranquillity by the valour and 
good conduct of Odendtus. He is made Augustus 
by Gallienus. Gallienits triumphs for the victo- 
ries gained by Odenatus. The Decennial games 
of Gallienus. Puerilities of tins prince^ ^mi- 
lian assumes the Purple in Egypt. The siege of* 
Bruchium. Ingenious charity of the saints An- 
atolius and Eusebius. JEmilian is taken and put 
to death. Alexandria depopulated. Celsus an 
usurper of ^even days^ in Africa. Trebelliahus 
takes the title of emperor in Isauria^ and is de- 
feated and killed. The Isaurians a nation of 
robbers. Saturninus is proclaimed emperor^ and 
afterwards killed by those who had chosen him. 
Incursions of the Barbarians. Italy ravaged by 
a band of Scythians. Another body of them be- 
^ sieges Thessalonica^ and fills all Greece with con- 
sternation. Gallienus passes from Gaul into Italy ^ 
and afterwards into Illyricum. His cruel revenge 
upon the Byzantines. The incursions of the 
Barbarians continue during all the reign of Gal* 
lienus. Odenatus is cut off by domestic treachery^ 
ijf which Zenobia seems not to have been innocent. 

Fosthumus 
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Posthumus perishes in Gaul^ the same year that 
Odenatus was kiUed in the East. He had itsurped 
the imperial power in Gaul in the first year ofGaU 
lienus* Thewisdom of his government. His exploits 
against the Germans* The Franks invade Spain 
by sea. Gallienus in vain attacks Posthumus. 
Victorinus the lieutenant of Posthumus. Posthumus 
is killed by his soldiers, with his son. Some circum- 
stances concerning both of them. Lelian is ac^ 
knowledged efnperor by the soldiers. Victorinus 
kills himy and takes his place. He is himself kill^ 
ed by a man, to whose wife he had done violence. 
Victoria, the mpther of Victorinus, causes one Ma-- 
rius to be elected emperor, who is killed at the end 
of three days. Tetricus is substituted in his stead. 
The death of Victoria. Gallienus passes from II- 
Jyricum to Italy, to attack Aureolus, who had as^ 
sumed the title of emperor. A victory gained over 
the Goths by Marcian and Claudius. They rejoin 
Gallienus, and deprive him of the empire, and of 
his life. Valerian and Saloninus, the brother and 
son of Gallienus, are killed near him. Duration of 
the reign of Gallienus. He is declared an usurper. 
Claudius elected emperor. At Rome, the memory 
of Gallienus is loaded with imprecations ; and af- 
terwards, by order of Claudius, he is ranked among 
the gods. Gallienus had drawn upon himself the 
public hatred, by his cruelties. He would not at- 
low the senators to serve in the army. He stoppeof 
the persecution against the Christians. Learning 
did not flourish under Gallienus. The reign of 
Gallienus full of events interwoven with each other ^ 
In what order they may be ranged. The usurpers 
that appeared during this reign were almost aU 
men of merit. Their number. ^ ^ 

Contrast 

ALLIENUS, who had already been Augus-thespien- 



VJT 



Jf tus with his father for seven years, became ^V^<fy*- 
of right sole head of the empire by the captivity miiy, ami 
of Valerian, without there being any need either ^«^»»^n- 

Of of that 
prince* 
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the deliberation of the senate or proclamation of 
the soldiers. Valerian, his brother, had been 
named Caesar by their common father, in the year 
^55. Another Valerian, his eldest son, had also 
been honoured with the same title for about a 
year. This family, therefore, was distinguished 
in all its branches with the honours of supreme 
majesty while its founder groaned under the 
hardest and most ignominious slavery. 
Gtffienuft's Gallieuuswas taken up with quite other thoughts 
€noe Aout*^^^ those of revenging his father. Far from 
hisfather'g thinking of rescuing him from the hands of the 
S^^^^* Persians, he looked upon Valerian^s misfortune as 
MorL Per~ a piccc of ffood luck to himsclf. The whole em- 
Trdf. Gall, pire was thrown into consternation by so melan- 
in 3, it, ^ choly an event. Even the barbarians were affect- 
F«t4-.7. ^j ^iji^ Ij^ ^^ have, in Capitolinus, the letters 

of three kings, allies of Sapor, written to that 
prince, to persuade him to set his prisoner at li- 
berty. The Iberians, the Albanians, and several 
other people of those countries, offered their as- 
sistance to the Romans to deliver Valerian from 
his captivity. GaUienus however, in the midst of 
all these testimonies of grief and sensibility, not 
only remained indifferent, but even rejoiced at 
being freed from a censor, whose gravity and se- 
verity, had kept his pleasure under some restraint. 
He took care indeed not to profess this dispo- 
sition of mind : on the contrary, he affected the 
philosopher; and when he was first informed of Va- 
lerian's captivity, pretending to imitate the exam- 
pie of that wise man, who, upon the news of the 
death of his son slain in battle, only said, ^* I knew 
" that myson was mortal;" heonly pronounced this 
sentence, *' I knew that my father was liable to the 
" accidents of fortune :'• and he found a flatterer 
base enough topraiseon this occasion, the constan- 
cy and fortitude of the prince. At other tinresGal- 
lienuswouldsay with great coolness, that Valerian's 

misfortune 
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misfortune was glorious to him, ad he had falleii 
into it only by an excess of candour, openness, 
and honesty. But none were ignorant of the hoU 
Ipwness of these fine speeches, which, to the ex- 
tinction of all feeling and sentiment^ only added 
the shame of hypocrisy. 

This single circumstance, this criminal insensi- His bad ; 
bilify, unmasks his character, and is sufficient tcf^^'jj?^? 
discover a vicious heart, and a judgmedt intent ment. 
Upon trifles. For it was the love of pleasure, ^ 
taste for ^hews, for licentiousness and debauchery, 
which, filling the soul of Gallienus, left no room iit 
it for the sentiments of nature or those of honour. 
This prince as I have already observed, did not 
want tor Understanding, nor liveliness of imagina- 
tion. His mind was cultivated. He wrote well Treh. ei^ 
either in prose or verse, and some of his poetry has** 
been preserved, which shews both the elegance of 
his stile, and his little regard to modesty. Beside^ 
this, he has never been reproached with timidity 
or fear. We shall see him march boldly against 
those rivals who disputed their sovereignty, and not 
be scrupulous in hazarding his person : but it wad 
necessity only that could drag him from pleasures, 
diversions, and indolence ; and when he was no 
longer spurred by his personal interest, he sunk 
again into indecent luxury and shameful sloth. 

He observed no bounds in them. Like Caligulanis debaii 
and Nero, he disguised himself, to frequent in the^^"^» 
night, taverns and places of debauchery ; and his{^?^f" 
ordinary company were the corruptors of youth, ^'•^^-^^ 
and players. His nxe^ls were extravagant, andieflia'' 
his table was surrounded with immodest women, "^t*?^- «*^<^'X- 
He kept a seraglio of a great number of concu^ 
bines, among whom the first rank was held by one 
Pipa, or Pipara, the daughter of Attains, king of 
the Marcomanni, to whom Gallienus yielded a 
province to purchas6 his daughter. 

To his effeminacy he joined the most extrava- 
gant degree of pomp. His clothes degenerated 

Vot. IX. F ^ into 
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into a foreign luxury, both as to their form, and 
the precious stones with which he set off the splen- 
dour of the richest stuffs. He wanted to erect to 
himself upon the Esquiline hill^ a colossal statue, 
with the attributes of the sun. This statue was 
to have been more than twice the height of the 
ancient colossus raised by Nero, and consecrated 
to the sun by Vespasian. But Gallienus had not 
time to complete that piece of childish vanity ; and 
his successors, Claudius and Aur€lian,had too much 
sense and judgment, not to perceive the ridicu- 
lousness of it, or to desire ever to have it finished. 
He valued himself upon his refinements in lux- 
ury. In the spring, he built apaftments with the 
leaves of roses. He erected forts, the walls of 
which were made of fruits ranged in an artful man- 
ner. He forced nature to preserve grapes for 
three years, to have melons in the middle of win- 
ter, and fresh figs and all kinds of fruits in the sea- 
sons that were not proper for producing them. 
He bathed six or seven times a-day in summer, 
and at least twnce a-day in winter. Wines of every 
kind were provided for his table, and he never 
drank of the same sort twice at any one meal. 

It was chiefly after he became sole master of the 
empire, that he gave an entire loose to his vices ; 
though they had appeared long before. When he 
first assumed the reins of government, his character 
was already established ; and the rebels, who im- 
mediately after rose up against him, loaded him 
with the same reproaches which he merited during 
The em- the whole remaining part of^his reign. 
1^ ^der His pleasures were his principal occupation : and 
hisroig^ yet no princc ever had more serious or more 
^J^*^["]f" difiicult affairs to manage than Gallienus. All 
wars, by kiuds of cvils pourcd at once upon the empire. 
SldS^f'The barbarians of the North, and the Persians, 
mine. Continued their incursions and hostilities in Graul, 
lUyricum, Thrace, Greece, Asia, and the East. 
Within the empire, every general of an army 

^ . aspired 
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aspired to the throne and usurped the rights of 
sovereignty. In Sicily, the ancient calamity of tlie 
revolt of the slaves was renewed. The plague 
continued to desolate the capital and the proving, 
c6s, and was sometimes so violent as to carry« off 
five thousand persons in a day in Rome only. 
Dearth, famine, and earthquakes, at Rome^ in Treb. cai; 
Asia, and in Africa ; seditions in the cities; and^^^'^*^ 
in a word, all manner of calamities, combined tOHut'Ecd. 
threaten the empire with approaching ruin ; whilst ^^^ ^^• 
Gallienus minded nothing but his diversions. The 
loss of the finest provinces never gave him the 
least concern. Being told one day that Egypt 
had revolted : " Well, said he, cannot we do with-PK^™^ 
out the linen of Egypt ?** When Asia was ra vag- ^t^*^***' 
ed by temble earthquakes and the incursions of^^^^- ^^^ 
the Scythians, he was not at all more moved, but ' 
only observed, that they must then do without 
aphro-nitre. This was a kind of nitre different Ge«#oi 
from ours, which the ancients made use of in their ^'"^: ^^;, 
baths. Upon losing Gaul, he burst into a laugh^ 
and said, " Is the republic ruined because we can 
*^ have no more Arras cloth ?" Such a degree of 
insensibility is not only next to incredible, but^ 
I believe, unparallelffll in history. The present 
only touched Gallienus, who, provided his plea^^ 
sures were not disturbed, would have seen the 
whole universe over-turned, without being in the 
least affected. It is not to be wondered at, if the 
reign of such a prince proved a tissue of misfor- 
tunes, as will appear by the account of it, which 
I shall give as fiilly as the deficiency of the ma- 
terials that are now extant will permit. 

Sapor, having conquered the Roman army in Saptfr's , 
Mesopotamia, and made the emperor prisoner,^^^^ 
improved those great advantages. He again en- defeat and 
terod Syria, and retook Antioch. He then ad-^P,^^^^ 
vanced to Cilicia, where he made himself master of z<»wr. 

9 Tarsus ; 
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^arsus ; and still proceeding forwards, he arriv^ll 
at, and besieged Caesaria in Cappadocia. That city, 
which was strong and contained four hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, stopt the Persians for some time. 
Demosthenes, the governor of it, being judicious 
and active as well as brave, made a good defence ; 
and Sapor would probably have been baffled in this 
attempt, if it had not been for the intelligence 
given him by a physician of the city, who seeitis 
to have been taken prisoner in a sally. This un- 
happy physician was put to the torture, and mad6 
to suffer such extreme pain, that, to deliver him- 
self from it, he discovered to the besiegers a weak 
part of the place. The Persians, b v that means, 
took Caesareia by surprise, and rusning into the 
city in prodigious numbers, exercised all manner 
of cruelties upon its wretched inhabitants. Their 
troops had particular orders to take Demosthenes 
alive, whom Sapor doubtless wanted to sacrifice 

: to his revenge. But the brave governor, after 

gallantly defending the place, did not forget him- 
self. Mounting his horse, with his naked sword 
in his hand, he threwhimself into the midst of a 
body of the enemy, who were endeavouring to 
surround him. He slew some, drove off others, 
and cutting his way through the middle of the 
Persians, escaped captivity and death. 

Sfnc. Sapor, ill this same expedition^ over-run Lyca- 

onia as a conqueror, and laid si^ge to Pompeio- 
polis in Cilicia ; so that it could be no longer 
doubted but that he intended to revive the pre- 
tentions of his father Artaxerxes, to conquer all 
Asia-Minor, and to allow of no other bounds to 
his dominions, than those of the ancient empire 
of the great Cyrus. Two generals, Balista and 
Odenatus, stopped, however his ambitious. pro- 
jects, and forced him to retire, and confine him- 
self to his own territories. 
« ' Balista 
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Ba}ista bad acquired great ho»our i« the highest ^^* * 
military cooiiBands under Valerian. He was an general 
alert and sensible man. proper both for counsel and ^^^es Sa- 
for action, and particularly ingenious at expedi-tothe 
ents for supplying an array with provisions, Vale-P"ph«t^ 
rian, in a letter whicji has been preserved by Tre- 7y. is? 
bellius PoUio^ commends him much for the ad- 
vices he had received from him on that subject, 
shewing how the troops might be plentifully sup- 
plied, without distressing the provincjcs. To ac- 
complish that double object, Balista proposed, 
that nothing should be required from the people 
but what was the produce of their country ; and 
that, to avoid the expence of waggons and car- 
riages, the winter quarters of the troops, and 
their route, should be settled in such manner that 
the com niodi ties might be co isumed on the spot 
where they were produced. Being also attentive 
to good order, to the advant^g^ of the service, 
and to the lesseeiing of the charges of the govern- 
ment, Balista advised Valerian not to suffer ^oy 
supernumerary officers or soldiers among the 
troops : for as the military profession was thea 
very lucrative, many people engaged in it, mere- 
ly to reap its emoluments, without doing the re- 
quisite duty : and that abuse, upon the advi<:je of 
Balista, was reformed by Valerian. 

This prudent, and at the same time brave .offi-^^^*' ^^ 
fter, was the first who retrieved the affairs of the ionar. 
Kprnans in the East, where they had been redu-^^*^ 
ced to the most deplorg-ble situation, by Valerian's 
misfortune. At first, evpry thing yielded, as I 
have said^ to the victor, who had even pushed his 
eonque^ts very fan BaJista * re-assembled the ua* 
fortunate remains of the Roman troops, and form- 
ed them into an army. With these forces, little 
capable in appearance of performing great ex- 

F3 ploits 

* Zonaras and Syncellus calls this general Callista, by jjai?-* 
take/BS M. TiUemont has observoolt 
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ploits, he began with saving Pompeiopolis, which 
was besieged by the Persians. After that fir^t 
succesis he continued to harrass Sapor, until he 
forced him to abandon his conquests, and, keep- 
ing always in his rear, drove him to the Euphrates. 
There he was seconded, or relieved, by Odena- 
Odenatusatus ; whosc example she\vs, that small enemies 
^■^^^bught not to be slighted even by the greatest 
jirjncc, monarchs. ' Odenatus was prince of Palmyria, or 
^^if ^""ychifef of a tribe of Saracens, who possessed the 

par beyond , • i - t i • i i . n i ■ • i 

fhatTiver. country In the neighbourhood of that city, and 
Tuiem. ^yh^ were allies of the Romans. Being hardened 
from his infaticy by the continual exercise of hunt- 
ing, by all kinds of fatigues, by the rkin, the sun, 
and the dust, he had acquired a robust body, suit=- 
ed to the courage of his soul. Having attached 
rreb.Tr. his fottUne, as 1 said before, to that of the Ro* 
tyr.ix mans, * he at first thought that Valerian's ruin 
retr. Pa^ wouM also be hi*; 'Stunned by the sievere and lin- 
iricLeg' expected blow, he WVote to Sapor, imploring his 
clemency and friendship. But thfe haughty mo- 
.liarch, finding fault with Odenatus's not having 
come in person ttt ask pardon, sent back his de- 
puties tvith ignominy, ordered his presents to be 
thrown into the river, and threatened to teach him 
in what manner a man like hini oUght to treat 
4 with a king of Persia. " If he 'would obtain any 
* •* mitigation of his panishment, added he, let him 

*' come with his hands tied behind him, arid throw 
himself at my feet. IJnleSs he does*this, hief, his 
family, and his country, shall surely perish." 
Odenatt^s, destitute df ali assistance from* others, 
found in himself sufficient resources. HeasseinWed 
what troops he couid, and, encouraged by Balista's 
success, when Sapor had repassied the Euphrates, 
Zw. Sync, he Ventured to attack him, and succeeded so well, 
T'rr. 7>r *^^' ^® threw his army into disorder, seized i^nd 
carried off his treasures, and, which the Persian 
valued stillmore,his concubines. After Odenatus's 
' ^ victorj, 
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victory, Nisibis, Carrhas, and all Mesopotamia^ 
returned to their obedience to the Romans. But 
Sapor was not completely vanquished, as he still 
remained master of, and carried into his own 
kingdom. Valerian, and a multitude of other pri- 
soners taken in the several provinces into which 
he had carried the war. 

History observes, that he treated them with thezoni». 
most shocking inhumanity. He allowed them 
onl}' just food enough to keep them from starv- 
ing ; nor had they a sufficiency of water, but were 
led to drink, once a-day, like cattle. His cruelty 
towards them was ^ great, that, in his way back 
to Persia, coming to a place where the road was 
intersected by a ditch, difficult to pass, he order- 
ed as many of these unhappy people to be murr 
dered, and their bodies to be thrown into the 
trench, as filled it up to a level with the ground > 
on each side, for his troops to go over. Whatever 
horror such barbarity may inspire, it is not to^be 
wondered at in Sapor, after the treatment which 
he made Valerian himself suffer. 

Odenatus wished earnestly to deliver the un-Heendaa. 
happy emperor from his hard and shameful capti-]^^^^^^ 
vity. He entered the territories of the king ofuver VauT 
Persia, besieged Ctesiphon, and had the advantage^ ^f^ 
in^ several engagements, in which he made some 
illustrious Satraps prisoners. But he could nqt ac- 
complish what he would have looked upon as his 
chief glory fan d Valerian remained until his death 
in the h^nds of his proud and merciless master. 

Odenatus's fidelity was not less constant and inrHeit&itii- 
>iolable towards the son, than his ardour wa$^^^ 
rreat, though ineffectual, for the delivery of the 
rather. It is remarkable that this Saracen prince, 
in the midst of his victories, always acknowledged 
Gallienus. He sent him the Persian Satraps 
whom he had made prisoners in different battles j 
anjd having received from him the title of gene- 
ral 
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r^l of the Koman forces ixi the Eat^, he exercised 

that Cjommand no otherwise, than ip subordina- 

tion to the priiice who had conferred it upon him. 

]^taand B^ligja did iiiOt act upon such noble principles : 

concert to- for a^ soon as he h^d driven the Persians from 

^*^^»^/^the Roman territories, he entered into a confe- 

chosen em- deracy with a rebellious subject, to raise the lat- 

perorvith ter to thc throfle of their cOinmon master. 

B^^ Gallieniis )va8^ in (jraul, (according to Zosimus, 

employed in fhjB ^ar against the Germans, when 

his father's disaster happened. Thinking only 

bow he might take adyd.ntage of it, in oider to 

indulge himself more freely in pleasure, which 

alone' touched his abject soul ; he neither gaye 

any orders for the war against the Persians, nor 

^reK^n. jj^ ii^Q array in the east scarce eyer hear of him. 

Tyr, nl This negligencje furnished ^ fine opportunity, and 

£cci.^ii * pl''^^sible pretence to the ambitious M^crian^ 

« * who, after haying h^etrayed Valerian, undertpol^ 

to wrest the f mpire from his son. 

M^crian was universally esteemed for his supe- 
rior talents, both as a statesman, and as a war- 
rior. Valeriap, ^ I said before, had placed all 
his confidence in him, insomuch, as to appoint 
him inspector-general and commander over all 
the Roman soldiery: and jyhen he informed the 
senate of this promotion, he enumerated to them 
the glorious exploits by which Macrian had re- 
peatedly distinguished himself in all the proving 
ces of the empire, from his infancy#to his ol(| 
age. Besides these advantages, this general or 
minister, which ever one may chuse to call him, 
possessed immense riches, probi^bly the fruit of 
his rapine and injustice : for lie was hot born to 
^ny U)rtune. But theii, as now, none inquired 
Treh. Tr. by ^\ tiat ii)eans any man had got his riches : it 
^' ^' was frufficient that he had them : and Macrian '$ 
money enabled him to satisfy the greediness of the 
soldiers, by giving them ample largesses. The only 
thing against him was his age, which was far ad* 

vanced, 
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vanced. But the artful politician turned this ob- 
stacle into an advantage. Having two sons, in the 
flower of their youth, brave and intrepid in war, 
and who had behaved remarkably in the rank of 
military tribunes, to which they had been promot- 
ed by Valerian ; he pleaded the weakness cf his 
own age, in order th^t they might be named em- 
perors with him. The affair was managed thus : 
Balista and Macrian assembled a council, con- 
sisting of the principal officers of the army : and 
there Balista, laying down as an indisputable fact^ 
that it was necessary to chuse an emperor, declar- 
ed, that h,e w^s not influenced by any personal in- 
terest, that he did not pretend to the sovereign 
?ower, and that his wishes were for Macrian. 
'his last then stood up and addressed the assem- 
bly in the^e words, artfully calculated to bring 
them to the point he aimed at. ^^ I confess, said 
** hjS, that the empire does want a head: and I 
" wish it v^s in my power tp assist the republic, 
'^ and to remove from the government him who 
'^ is a disgrace to it. But I an^ old ; I can no 
" longer be^r the fatigue of riding ; and the un- 
" usual care which my bad state of health obligp$ 
" me now to take of myself, would be such an avo- 
^^ cation as might prove detrimental to the welfare 
" of the state. We must have yoqth ; nor ought 
'^ we to be attached to one alone. Two or three 
** brave young men, by taking the administration 
" of different provinces, according to the exigen- 
cy of affairs, will restore the republic, which 
' Valerian by his misfortune, and Gallienus by 
his unworthy conduct, have almost entirely 
*' ruined.*' Balista, with whom Macrian certainly 
acted in concert, catching at this proposal, imme- 
diately replied : " We trust the republic to your 
** prudence. T^ke your two sons for your asso- 
^* ciates in the government. Independant of all 
*^ other considerations, they have too much merit 
" to live with safety under Gallienus." All were 

of 
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of the same opinion : not one attempted to assert 
the rights of the'lawful prince, who was universal- 
ly hated and despised : and Macrian, upon his 
accepting the offer of the empire for himself and 
his sons, promised a donative to the soldiers, con- 
tinued Balista in the office of prsetorian preefect, 
which had been given him by Valerian, and ended 
with threatening to make the base and effeminate 
Gallienus feel what sort of officers his father had 
employed. The soldiers applauded the resolution 
of the council. Macrian was proclaimed emper- 
or with his two sons, the eldest of whom bore the 
same name as himself, and the other was called 
Quietus. 

M^i vji. ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^" Eusebius, who is therein fallowed 
lOL * by Zonaras, that Macrian, not being able to wear 
the fmpenal ornaments, because hi was maimed 
and lame, transmitted them to his sons. But if 
he did not clothe himself, at least generally, with 
the ensigns of the sovereign dignity, it is very cer- 
tain that he exercised its power. 
He pre. By usurping it, he placed himself in a situation 
^^^^much less safe than splendid. Though Asia had 
west,. in declared in his favour, his strength was far from 

make that ^^^^S ^^^^ ^^ could sccurc him from danger ; for 
part of the he was eucompasscd by enemies on all sides. In 
empire ac- ^-^g e2LS>U he feared Odenatus, who was then mak- 
him. ing war for Gallienus, against Sapor, with consi- 
%^t'T^ derabfe success. In the west, he was not acknow- 
TV?- 12. 4^1edged at all. Forming his plan in consequence 
**► of this double object, he marched in person to- 

wards Greece and Italy, with his eldest san, and 
the greatest of his forces ; and left Quietus and 
Tafenswd Balista ixi Syria, to oppose Odenatus. 
Viso as- . Before .he set out, and in order to prepare his 
^pifiin way, he judged it necessary to get rid of Valens, 
Greece, procousul of Achaia, whom he looked upon as a 
imed^ rival, jealous of his grandeur. He gave this com- 
Treb. GmiL mission to Piso ouc of the most illustrious mem- 
y^^^fg^^bers of the senate. This order produced two new 
li* emperors 
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emperors or usurpers ; for emperors were made 
then with greater ease, than the mayor of a town 
is chosen now-a-days : and, accordingly, their 
fall was often as sudden as their rise. 

Valens, being informed that Piso was sent to 
kill him, assumed the purple. Piso, on his side» 
finding he could not surprize Valens, and fearing 
his vengeance, caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor by the handful of soldiers that accom- ' 
panied him : and as it was in Thessaly that he 
received the titles of the imperial power, he took 
occasion from thence, without any sort of prece- 
dent, to give himself the surname of Thessalicus. 
His fortune, or rather the shadow which he had 
embraced, vanished in a moment. It cost Va- 
lens only the trouble of ordering some of his 
troops to go and kill Piso ; and he himself was 
killed soon after by his own soldiers. 

This Valens was the nephew, or grand-nephew, 
of another Valens, who revolted against Decius, 
and of whom we have already spoken. 

Great encomiums are given to the probity of 
Piso, who, say his panegyrists, worthy to be the 
heir of the ancient Piso's, was a living picture of 
the austere virtue so much admired in them in 
the times of the republican government. Valens, 
continue they, his enemy, and His murderer, said 
himself, that he should be punished in hell, for 
taking away the life of so good a man : to which 
is added, that the senate decreed him divine ho- 
nours. I give all this just as I find it in my au- 
thor, without pretending to warrant the truth of 
what he says : for indeed, it must be owned, that 
Piso's attachment to Macrian, his undertaking to. 
kill Valens, and the manner in which he made 
himself emperor, do not at all agree with that 
high idea which some writers would fain give us 
of his virtue. 

The 
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The feeble oppositions formed by ValeHs and 

Fiso were defeated in a moment, without giving 

Macrian the least disturbance^ But he met with 

difficulties, dangers, and at last death, in the war 

which he carried into Illyricu^i ; tl^iat province, 

which had been the theatre of great commotions, 

being perfectly quiet and united, aad defendefl 

by a powerful army, when he attacked it. 

ingen««» lu the beginning of Gallienus's reign, Illyricuna 

^^^^" was ravaged by the Sarroatians. Ingenuus^ a brav^ 

proclaimed warrior, who commanded in Pannonia, and was 

•mperor in extremely beloved by his troops, checked the in- 

Blyncum, . •^v.^, i_ i_ • t* ^^ • t j. 

Is conquer, cursious oi thosc barbariaus. But tearing lest even 

^by Gal- t}jg glory of thcsc successes should give umbrage 

%)se8 kis to a prince who was ap enemy to merit, he usurp- 

lv% Tr ^^ ^^^ pl^P^ ^f hi*^ whose jealousies alarmed him, 

Ts^.V ' SLn4 m^ie his troops invest him with the imperial 

purple. Gallienus flew into a violent rage, and 

Xiiirop. ^ his anger giving him coiirage, he left Gaul, march- 

AureLVwt.^ ifito Illy ric um, gay. c the rebel battle near Mur- 

sa * in Pannoi^ia, and g^ned the victory. Inge- 

iiUQs was either killed on the field of battle, or 

kiUed himself soon after for fear of falling into 

the hands of a merciles.s conqueror. 

fi:omd Gallieojus indulged his revenge with all the 

cnseity of cruclty of an abjeet soul, He spared none. J^otti 

r«6^^ the so;ldiersand tfce inhabitants of the country were 

extirpated, i do nqt believe that more barbarous, 

more inhujiftao orders were ever given by any man^ 

thau those that were contained in a letter which 

he wretp oij this pccasion, and which one cannot 

read withoiit shuddering with horror. Ishallgivef 

it here, as it has beeji transmitted to us by Tre- 

jbellius Ppjlio. "Gallienus to Verianus^ I shall not 

^^ be pleased with you, if you put to death only 

** tl^ose who besir arda^,|tnd whom the fate of war 

*^ might have carried off- All the males should 

** be massacred, if old men and children could be 

" put 

• Kow £3seck^ ^gpn the river Drove, 
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'' put to death without giving room to blame us. 
*' I order you to kill whoever has spoken ill of 
" me. Tear, kill, and drag in pieces. Think as 
" I do ; and observe what is said in this letter, 
*^ written with my own hand/* Would a Scy- 
thian man-eater speak otherwise than this prince 
immersed in luxury ? 

His horrid cruelty immediately produced a new 
rebellion. The troops and the people of Moesia, 
covered with the blood of their comrades and re- 
lations, and fearing the like treatment for them- 
selves, raised Regillianus to the throne, that he 
might be their defender. 

Regillianus was of Decian origin, descended, asB^pDo- 
it is said, from the family of Decebalus, that king"^'^^ 
of the Dacians who was so famous under Domi- the room 
tian and Trajan. His skill in war procured him^^^^^®^^ 
the important employment of commander of therfshes soon 
frontier of Illyricum; and in that station he gain- ^^^^ 
ed a grejit victory over the barbarians near the 
city of Scupi * in Moesia. Trebellius pretends 
that he owed the empire to a sort of pun whicji 
some of the soldiers made upon his name, by de- 
riving it from that of Rea^^ King. But even, it 
there be any foundation for this story, his success 
was, doubtlesg^ owing solely to the then state of 
affairs, of which 1 have taken notice. Regillianus 
did not long enjoy the title of emperor. A sedi- 
tion, which brolce out in his army, and which be- 
gan among the auxiliary troops of the barbarians, 
cut him off before Macrian reached Illyricum. 

Macrian was opposed there by Aureolus, whose Auredus, 
situation and conduct cannot easily be ascertain- j^an^i^^^]^ 
ed from any itionuments that now remain relative lUyricum 
thereto. It is pretty certain that he commanded IfJ^^^^^g^ 
Gallienus*s cavalry in the battle against Ingenuus, feats Ma- 
and that he had a great share in the victory. It is^^J^ 
probable that the emperor placed him at the head with his ei* 

^f dest son. 
* Nm Scopia,, or Ifecopia. in Bulgaria, ^G^a\\ 
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of the army destined to fight Macrian. But Avhe- 
ther Aureolus revolted then, and assumed the 
purple, as Trebellius supposes, seems doubtful. 
His open defection seems rather to belong to a 
considerably later time. Not that I would be 
thought to mean that he ever was submissive to 
Gallienus's orders. Facts give us room to think, 
.that though he still continued to command the 
army which had been intrusted to him, and to 
acknowledge Gallienus nominally, yet he always 
kept himself independent. 

At the same time that he retained the title of 
Gallienus's general, he had himself a general, who 
was subordinate to him. Domitian, who pretend- 
ed to belong to tliie family of the emperor Domi- 
tian, and to be descended from Domitilla the sis- 
ter of the prince, commanded Aureolus's troops, 
and, under his auspices, conquered Macrian in a 
pitched battle. This action was not in itself de- 
cisive. Of forty-five thousand which Macrian 
had brought into the field, thirty thousand still 
remained under his banners. But in civil wars, 
a change of sides is often brought about with 
great ease, and verv little scruple. The con- 
quered troops, whether from discouragement for 
their late defeat, or whether they were gained 
over by Aureolus*s intrigues, abandoned their 
leader ; and he was forced to beg, as a favour, of 
the very persons who betrayed him, to kill him 
and his son, that he might avoid the disgrace of 
captivity, and of an ignominious death. 
Quietus, His ruin brought on that of his second son 
^IX^ci Quietus, whom he had left in the east. This 
•d by Ode. young princc found himself between two formida- 
kffled' in ^^^ eneniics, Aureolus the conqueror of his father, 
Emesa. and Odcuatus, who was returning in triumph from 
TV il'is ^^^ glorious expedition against Sapor. This last, 
4f 18. 4 being the nearest, was most to be feared. He im- 
^ * mediately entered Syria, and Quietus was obliged 
to shut himself up in Emesa, with Balista. Ode- 

natus 
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natus besieged them, and they had no way to es*> 
cape. But Balista, tvhose head was fertile in ex- 
pedients, and who did not pique himself upon his 
tidelity when it exposed him to danger, knowing 
that the person of Quietus was what Odenatus 
aimed at, resolved to make his peace by sacri- 
ficing that unfortunate young prince: and, accord- 
ingly, he persuaded the inhabitants of Emesa to 
kill him, and throw his body over their walls. Ode- 
natus, satisfied with this, raised the siesce : and Ba-Bafuta 
lista, then master of the city, seized the treasures ™Jf^Jl^* 
which Macrian had left there, and with the help of ror, anJi 
that rich booty, caused himself to be proclaim ed^^^^ 
emperor, by the soldiers under his command. Histbreeyeam 
shadow of an empire must have been confined^J^^ 
within very narrow bounds: for Odenatus wasoaeMtu* 
such a neighbour as would not suffer him to ex- 
tend them far. He bore the title of emperor, 
however, about three years, without doing any 
one exploit that we know of in all that time ; at 
the end of which Odenatus, persisting in his zeal 
for Gallienus, found means to bribe a soldier who 
killed the rebel in his tent. 

Thus the affairs of the east began to acquire Thee** 
some stability. That extensive country remained ^"^^^1^ 
in peace and quiet, through the valour and -good through 
conduct of Odenatus, who repulsed its foreign ene-^^^^°^ 
mies, and suppressed its internal divisions. He was conduct of 
the continual scourge of Sapor, whom he ceased ^^^^"^ 
not to harrass by repeated attacks, and whom heTVr.is." 
twice made tremble in Ctesiphon. He would have y^**^ ^^ 
attacked Macrian, if this last had not gone to Il-s,^ la 
! lyricum, there to seek his death. He destroyed 
two usurpers, Quietus and Balista ; and, which is 
much to his praise, in the midst of so many exam- 
ples of rebellion, he was constantly faithful to 
Gallienus. I do not examine whether that fide* 
lity proceeded from an absolutely disinterested 
motive. Certain it is, that he never deviated from 
it. Odenatus's ambition kept within the bounds 

of 
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of his duty : and though he might have arrogated 
to himself the greatest honours ; he chose rather 
to receive them, as a recompence, from* the hand 
of him who was the lawful distributer of them, 

Gallienus, who had so many obligations to him, 
was sensible of them, and rewarded his services. 
Odenatus, as I have already said, was originally 
prince of Palmyra, or chief of a tribe of Saracens, 
Treb. Tr. Hc took the title of king, according to Trebellius, 
^' ^^' at the time of his preparing for his first expedition 
against Sapor. But I rather think he had received 
Zonar. ^^ beforc, from Valerian, to whom he w^as attach- 
TrtiKOaiLed. After Macrian's revolt, Gallienus appoint- 
^^ ed Odenatus commander in chief of the Roman 

forces in the east : and lastly, to reward his con- 
stant fidelity in a proper manner, he created him 
Augustus, with the advice of his brother Valerian, 
and his relation Lucillus. He likewise caused 
money to be coined, on which the conqueror of 
Sapor was represented dragging after him the 
Persians loaded with chains. The promotion of 
Odenatus was applauded by the whole empire, and 
is mentioned in history as the best thing that Gal- 
lienus ever did. Odenatus communicated his 
new titfe, and the honours thereunto belonging, 
to the celebrated Zenobia his wife, and to all his 
numerous family, of whom we shall have occasion 
to speak more fully. This account shews how un- 
justly Trebellius has called Odenatus an usurper : 
since it is very plain, that he did not assume the 
supreme honours illegally, but was invested with 
them by the authority of him who had a right to 
confer them. 
Gallienus Gallicnus reaped the fruits of Odenatus's la- 
J^^Q^gfja. hours, without giving himself the least personal 
tus'ji victo- trouble. He likewise claimed the glory of them. 
TVekGaii. Odcnatus conquered the Persians: but Gallienus 
3, df 7— triumphed for the victory. It was after the de- 
^^' I feat and death of Macrian and his sons, that the 
emperor, thinking himself secure from all future 

danger, 
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danger, resolved not only to return to his former 
course of pleasures, which the war had interrupt- 
ed ; but also to give a magnificent feast, as a mark 
of victory aiid peace. 

This triumph was in itself ridiculous ; and the 
captivity of Valerian rendered it so indecent and 
ignominious, that it drew a most bitter reproach 
upon^Gallienus even during the ceremony. Troops 
of sham prisoners, that is to say, of men whom 
nobody knew, disguised like Sarmatians, Goths^ 
Franks, and Persians, formed a numerous train of 
seeming captives, who were led on with great pomp 
and pageantry. Some wags, going up to a group 
of pretended Persians, examined them very atten- 
tively, one after the other, looking eagerly in their 
faces : and when they were asked what they want- 
ed } *' We are looking, answered they, for the em- 
peror's father." Gallienus, being informed of 
this, was so ^nettled at the joke, that%e ordered 
the imprudent authors of it to be burnt *• 

His triumph was accompanied with all sorts of 
games, races in the circus, hunting in the pre- 
sence of the people, theatrical entertainments, 
and combats of wrestlers and gladiators. Eating, 
drinking, and diverting himself, were Gallienus's 
sole study ; and all his talk was, " What have we 
^' for dinner ? What diversions are got ready ? 
*^ What play is to be acted ? How many gladia- 
** tors are to fight to-day ?V 

Soon after his triumph, or perhaps at the same Gallienus 
time, Gallienus made magnificent rejoicings to^^^ebrat^ 
celebrate the tenth year of his reign, which hadyearS hi^ 
begun with that of his father. I think I ca(^not^^g»* 

find 

* Trebellius makes this adventure happen at the time of the 
feasts that were given in the tenth year of Gallienus^ of which 
yve shall speak immediately. But either these feasts and the 
triumph must have been celebrated together^ or the historian 
has misplaced the fact in question, which, by its nature, must ' 

belong to the triumph. 

Vol. IX. G 
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IhA a more prqrier place than this, ta meotion 

two fmerilitteSy which &hew the fHvolous and 

trifling turn of mind of this empercir. 

i^»^*^ In the games which he gave to the people, a 

prince bull of enormous size wa& exhibited, which a hun- 

id,md. 12. tev was to engage until be killed it either with 

javelina or arrows. The inexpert hunter shet ten 

times at. the anima} without wounding it. Upon 

this the. emperor decreed him the crawn : and as 

the spectators murmured at his bestowing the re-- 

ward so improperly, he oj^dered the herald to. cal 

out with a loud voice : ^^ To miss a buU so oAen^ 

*^ is a. very difficult thing.*' 

The other story is of the. saine staisqa* A mef« 
chant sold the empress false je wells instead of true; 
and the princess, extremely incensed) insisted on 
hia being punished with exemplary rigour. GaBi- 
enus threatened tike fellow terribly^ and ordered 
him ta be ftrried into the circus^ as if to be ex- 
posed to a fmrious lioni. The ei^iminal expected 
instant death : when thoae that had the charg^e of 
him, by private orders from the emperor, instead 
of a Uoin, turned a capon out against him. The 
peofiet laughed heartily, and GaUienus diid the 
aame» crying oiit,^ ^ The biter is bit.** 

There may, perhaps^ be a soxt of wt> hwt eer* 
taMys thei:^ is no* hind of dignity, ia these jokes; 
\bfhai; idea can be formed of a pcince whoamu^ed 
himself with such fooleries, whilst every thing 
f ousd him. was. going to ruin ?' For, not to repeat 
^hat I ha^ve already said of the phigne^ Qarth»- 
q^l^s, and otl^r calamttiiesi^ the barbarians- wfaa 
invadedi the empire, and the uscn^pers whor stecfted 
upi in it, seemed to have entered into an agree- 
m^wt ta imt the. slate to pieces. 

I have already namied! several ueui:pe^, btrt have 
not yet mentioned them all. Egypt, Africa, Tsau- 
ria, and Gaul,, had their several pretenders ta the 
throne. I shall take another oppoftunily to spiaaJc 

of 
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of Gmjir which wais not desolated^ but salved hy 
tbme who rose up in it ssgsdmt GaUienus, and 
inade themselves masters at* that country. 

In Egypt, Emilian was in a manner forced byEmiiian 
the circuKDstaxrces of things to assume the i>^pc-SS*^raU 
rial purple. He had been prmfeet of Egypt foribE^jpt 
some years,, and, as such, in consequence of Va-^*!**^'' 
Ierian*s orders, he persecuted the Christians of r^^n 2t. 
iliexandria, and St Dionysius their bishop. ^^^E^l^fi 
der the reign of GalliienuSy being continued in then. ^ 21/ 
saoEne oificey he was attacked by a furious sedition^ 
the caisse of which was one of the most trivial 
that can possibly be imagined. A slave bragging 
that, he wats better shod than a soldier he happened 
to be in company with, the soldier grew angry, 
aosd beat bim:.' The inhabitants of Alexandria, tho 
mort seditious^ the most restless,, and the most 
turbudent o€ all people, took the ^vqfs part : the 
soldiiers gathered about their comrade, words en<* 
seiedv both parties grew warm, an^ a sedition wad" 
kindled up in an instant* If this sedition be thet 
same with that of which the St Dionysius I have 
just been »pe»kki8 of gives- U8 an account, as i 
aaor miKd) nickned to think % it was carried tor 
die most violent height, and became a real war. 
All GomaxirimicsBtions between tli^ dififexent quar^ 
ters of the city was cut oll^ and it was easier, 
S0(j^ that, saint, to go from on^ end of the world 
ta the oth^, than from Alexandria to Alexan*" 
^nm. Tbe' streets were filled with blood. That 
deaad bodies, remaining unburied, exhaled aa 
infection which corrupted the air, and brought 
on the plague. EmiUan endeavoured in vain td 
appease the people. They were exasperated a^ 

2 gamsl 

* M. de Til]j8Biont> goided by the ovd^ af tiiiie^ joioft tlii» 
sedition to the revolt of Macrian> who was acknowled^d iii 
Egypt as weU as in Syria. But tiie exact date of all the ^x3» 
here spoken^ of^ are sa uncertain^ and so difficult tot tat, 
i»yeihttps as safe to follow tbe chain of eventa^ 
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gtiinst him, and attacked him with stones and 
darts : upon which the praefect, to avert the im- 
minent danger that threatened him, declared him- 
self emperor. He knew that he should please all 
\ Egypt by delivering it from the yoke of Gallic-^ 
nus, who was hated and despised there, as well as 
in all other places. In effect, the people and the 
soldiers immediately re-united to acknowledge his 
sovereign authority. The other cities of Egypt 
followed the example of the capital : or, if any 
of them hesitated, Emilian soon reduced them 
by taking possession of the public granaries frona 
whence they drew their subsistance. 

. He governed the country for some time with 
prudence and vigour. He visited Egypt and 
Thebais,and restored tranquillity and good order 
wherever he went. He checked the incursions of 
the barbarians, whether Arabs or Ethiopians; and 
was preparing to carry the war into India, says the 
historian, that ia to say, into Ethiopia, when he 
himself was attacked by Theodotus, an Egyptian,, 
to whom Gallienus had committed the execution 
of his vengeance. History observes that the em- 
peror had tbought of giving Theodotus thexank 
of proconsul : but that he was hindered from it 
by an ancient superstition, which prevailed among 
tne Romans so far back as in the times of Cicero 
jionh Hist and Ponipey,"and likewise by certain pretended 
Axz,. Foi Qracles which threatened the republic with great 
calamities, and promised liberty to Egypt, if ever a 
Roman general, preceded by the consular fasces, 
should enter that country with an army. 
The «iege A battle was fought between Emilian and Theo* 
^^^^^"^' dotus, in which the former was conquered. M.de 
Mbus chff Tillenaont supposes that, after his defeat,he retired 
samte^ii^^a '^ Bruchium, alargc and beautiful quarter of Alex- 
toHus and ' andria, and there sustained a siege, which is that 
Eufi^ mentioned by St Dipnysius of Alexandria, and in 
ncl vu! ' which St Anatolius ^nd St Eusebius, both afteur- 

wards 
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wards bishops of Laodicea, were admired for their 
ingenuous charity in comforting and relieving the 
unhappy besieged, who perished with hunger. 

They both held a very distinguished rank ia , 
the city of Alexandria, and were intimately con- 
nected by the bonds of Christian friendship. They 
were, however separated on this occasion. Ana- -"f 
tolius was- shut up in Bruchium ; and Eusebi'us, 
who remained with the Romans, had some inter- 
est even with their general, who, according to 
our supposition, was Theodotus. Famine began 
to prey upon the besieged, when Anatolius, mov- 
ed with compassion for their wants and misery, 
applied privately to Eusebius, desiring him to ob- 
tain from the Roman general an, amnesty for those 
who shoiild leave the city and surrender them- 
selves to him. His request being granted, and a 
council being held soon after, he immediately pro- 
posed surrendering the place, and making peade 
with the besiegers. The answer was, that no 
peace should be made. " If that be the case, re- 
plied he, iind you are determined to hold oat 
to the last extremity, it will be prudent to turn 
^^ out all useless mouths, who only consume the 
*' remainder of our provisions/^ This advice was 
approved of ; and Anatolius, being charged to s^e 
it executed, caused first the Christians to go out, 
then those among the Gentiles, whose sex or age 
entitled them most to pity, and afterwards numbers 
of others disguised like women. Eusebius received 
them like a tender father and a charitable physi- 
' cian, and furnished them with all necessary food, 
taking care at the same time not to over-load their 
stomachs, weakened and extenuated by long fast- 

Whatever may be the precise date of this edify- Emiiun is 
ing action, of which I have thought it incumbent ^^to^*^ 
on me hot to deprive my readers ; Emilian who has death. 

- occasioned my mentipning it, met with a very me- y^t g^? 

' laiidioly fate. He was taken by Theodotus, and sent 
^'- ' 3 to 
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to OalHenus, who, treating him as the ancient Ro- 
mans did the kings and generals that, were their 
prisoners, ordered him to be strangled in prison. 
^^' The almost uninterrupted chain of misfortunes 
puUt^' which fell ppon Alexandria, so depopulated that 
Eus. Hiit. great city, that, after these calamities, the number 
2if yu- ^f j^g inhabitants from four to fourscore years of 
;iige, was not equal to that which had used to be 
reckoned before of those who were between forty 
and seventy. This difference was known by the 
registers that were kept for the gratuitous distri- 
];)Utions of corn. 
fCtHgasnn Africa likewise revolted against Gallienus, and 
usurper of had iu usurpcr, though but for a very little while. 
^^^^ The proj^onsul Vibius Passienus, and Fabius Pom- 
Treb. tr,' peianus who was charged with the defence of the 
- ^^* frontiers of Lybia, haying concerted measiuxs 
with the emperor's cousin, Galliena, undertook to 
raise to the soyereign dignity an old officer named 
Celsms, who had retired from the service, and 
lived in the country. He was admired for his 
pize, and esteemed for his probity. As the iogur- 
rection was sudden, the rebels, not having any 
purple at hand to clothe their emperor with, took 
the robe of the goddess worshipped at Carthage, 
under the n^me of Oelestis, or Urania. Cekus 
only appeared upop the stage, and was killed at 
the end of seveq days. After bis death, hifi body 
was insulted with the utmost inhumanity; being 
thrown to hungry dogs by the inhabitants of Sicca, 
. who had remained faithful to Gallienus, and who 
hung his e^y upon a cross : a new kind of ig- 
nominy, never before inflicted upon any one who 
had borne the name of Csesar. 
itvebeiiian. Jt is astonishi6g to what degree the once so ma- 
^^®®^^estic title of !^oman emperor was now degraded 
«mperor mand debascdt Trebellianus, an Isaurian by birth, a 
drf"1ed^ robber by profession, and justly called by his ene- 
uid kiUed. mies 3, Captain of thieves, stiled himself emperor, 
fd.m, 2a. and paused paoficy to be coined in his name, with 
'*' ^ the 
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the adtittion of that august title. Whilst he k^ 
to the mountains, which were iaaccessible to everj 
one exce^ the natives of the country i he was able 
to defend himself: .bat Causiloleus^ the brother ot 
Tbeodottts of Mrhom we have been speakings be-r 
ing lent against hiitf by QaUieaus> drew him dowa 
iata a plain^ where he defeated and killed him. 

The tcicarsions crftbe Isaufians did sot end with V^ Imq. 
hits. Tiiey continued their o{d practice of des-^^V^ 
cetiding suddenly from their mountains, plunder- beo. 
ing the low country, and carrying off their booty 
witli the same diligence to their fortresses. Power* 
ful eni|>eix>r8 tried in vain either to drive them 
from their holds, or to block them up iii them. 
Though repulsed for a time, they always returned 
to the chaq^, and still continued their depreda^^i,,^ 
tiona even after the reign of Constantius tne son Mmre. L 
of C<mstantine : so that they were in fact a small ^^' 
state of robbers., who subsisted independant of, and 
at ciiauty with all others, in the middle of one of 
the.fipest countries c^ the Roman empire* They 
cotild boast of antiquity ; for their ancestors had 
cai^d on the very same trade in the time of the 
famous war of the pirates, which Porapey ended. liom. bul 
An illustrious Roman general then took the sur-^*^^" "^ 
luune of Isaurtcus^ in consequence of his exploits 
against them. 

Satuminus usurped the titles aud honours of the Satuniimis ; 
impetial power, whilst Gallienus was emperor : but ^^|^]^^" 
we cannot nay in what country he reigne^.. We on-»r, andaf. 
ly know that the army which he commanded, in-^^|^^ 
censed at the shameful conduct of the emperor, thoee who 
raised his general to the empire. He h said to have^ 
told the soldiers, whilst they were cloathing him rrc*. tv. 
with the purple, that they had lost a good general, ^^' ^ 
and made a bad emperor. A sensible expression ; 
but which does not seem to have b? en applicable 
to him. Saturninus was very capable of governing 
well, if he had the qualities which the historian 
gives him J skill in war, proved by his victories over 

. the 
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the barbarians ; singular prudence ; uncommon 
dignity of behaviour ; a remarkable mildness and 
affability of temper, and at the same time great 
steadiness in maintaining discipline among the 
troops. To this steadiness, which the licentious- 
ness of the soldiers could not brook, he owed his 
ruin. It drew upon him their hatred, and he was^ 
killed by the very persons who had elected him. 
incimriMis The barbarians, as I said before, ravaged the 
of the bar. empire, at the same time that the usurpers dismem- 
bered it: but in the East, Odenatus stopt and even 
conquered the Persians. In Gaul, Posthumus, who 
caused himself to be acknowledged emperor there, 
as I shall hereafter relate,4cept the German nations 
within bounds. The middle of the empire, the de- 
fence of which depended upon Gallienus, because 
no usurper had been able to establish himself so- 
lidly there, suffered drea-dful calamities, occasion- 
ed by the Sarmatians,the Scythians, and the Gothsi 
Italy ra^ Italy was the first province which they attacked. 
]j^^^^* Whilst Valerian perished in Mesopotamia, and 
Scythians. Gallieuus was yet in Gaul, the Scythians or Goths 
Zot. ^for these names are often used one for the other 
in the history of the times we are now speaking 
of) having formed a numerous army of the differ* 
ent people of their nation, divided their forces. 
One part of them fell upon Illyricum : the other 
penetrated into Italy, and put even Rome in dan- 
ger. The senate greatly alarmed, had recourse 
to such expedients as were within their reach. 
To the city cohorts they joined the best and 
handsomest men among the people, whom they 
obliged to take up arms : by which means they as- 
sembled an army superior in number to the barba- 
rians, and which so far awed them, as to prevent 
their approaching the capital : but they over-ran 
swOTm^ky^ ^^ Italy, arid ravaged it in a most shocking manner, 
siege to .The Other body of Scythians, who had chosen II- 
i'ca^^" lyricum for the theatre of their exploits, entered* 

makes aJl ThraCC 

Greece . ' 

tremble. * Zosimus and Zonaras refer this incursion of the Goths to the 
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Thrace and Macedonia, and even laid siege to Trebeii, 
Thessalonica. All Greece, of which that city^*f*^^„^ 
was the key, trembled. The Athenians rebuilt 
their walls, which, for near four hundred years 
past, had remained in the ruinous condition to 
which they were reduced by Sylla. The inhabit 
ta»ts of relopbnnesus barred their isthmus by a 
wall from sea to sea. The Goths could not take 
Thessalonica, which defended itself with tolerable 
ease against the barbarians, who did not like the 
fatigues of a siege so well as ravaging an open 
conntry. They spread themselves, however, over 
Epirus, Acarnania, and Bo^tia, amassed a vast 
booty there, and then set out for their own coun- 
try *. 

As soon as Gallienus was informed of the inva-OaiHemir 
sion of Italy by the Scythians, he left Gaul ; andg^^^i^"' 
if there be any truth in what Zosimus relates of itaiy, and 
a great exploit of this prince against the Germans, ^^^j^^^ 
near Milan, it probably belongs to this time. lUyricum. 
^ We are not told that Gallienus did any thing to 
drive the Scythians out of Italy. Perhaps they had 
left that country before he arrived there.' 

He was afterwards obliged to go into Illyricum, 
whither he was called by two wars, the one civil, 
and the other foreign, both carried on at the same 
time : these were, the rebellion of Ingenuus, and 
the hostilities of the Scythians. We know that he 
conquered Ingenuus in a pitched battle. As to the 
Scythians, if they did not retire yoluntarify into 
their own country, but were driven back beyond 

the 

time of Valerian. Tribellius places it under Gallienus; and 
this last arranganent is that which M. de TiUemont has pre- 
ferred. 

* Trebellius says that the Goths were then beaten by Ma- 
crian ; which is not absolutely impossible^ as that usurper did 
march about this time to the western parts of the empire, in 
hopes of conquering it from Gallienus. But as we find a few 
years after a Maroian making war vigorously against the Goths, 
and himting them down every where, it is not improbable that 
two namps so rauch alike may have been confounded. 
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t^e Danube by the Roman arms, the honour <rf 
that advantage bdongs to Ingenuus, to Re^li- 
anus, to Aureolus, who were brave warriors, and 
eommantled great armies upon the spot^ rather 
tlian to GaJlieniiSy of whom bd mention is made 
in history on this occasion. 

The defeat of Macrian, who ibitght and was 
fikewise conquered in Ulyricumy was also the work 
ef Aiircolns : and I do not see diat any share of 
wheit was done in that ciountry can be given to 
Gallientis^ except the cruel vengeance whi^h he 
Kscroei took on Byzantium, for wbieh Trebellius, who re* 
n^sf ^ l^es ity does not assign any motive. But we may 
^«an- conjecture, with some prc^ndiility, tlvst the inha* 
Tro'.GaiL bitants of that city had favoured Macrian's pas» 
^il ^ sage into Europe, and that it was f(Hr this reason 
that Gallienus^ now conqueror, treated them as 
eBemie& As the Byzantines mirtrwted him, 
they at &st shut thdir gates against him. He got 
admittance, however, upots a promise of acting 
with moderation and clemency : but the moment 
he was master of the place, he basely broke his 
word, and caused both the garrison and the in^ 
habitants to be massacred : all were cut off: and 
at the time when TrebeHias wrote, there was no 
Sosger any ancient family in Byzantittm, eJtcept 
those of which an accidental alienee, CK^casioned 
cither by business or pleasure, or by their being 
employed in the armies, had saved some remains. 
This bloody execution coincides aearly with the 
time of the feasts which Grallienus gave on account 
«f his tenth j'ear. His cruelties against his sub- 
jects^ and his pleasures, occupied him alternately ; 
whilst the barbarians renewed their incursions, 
without being discouraged by their former losses. 
TBe incur- It i« Very difiRcuk, not to say impossible, to fix 
if°^Si^ai»^ the precise dates, and distinguish the particular 
continue circumstanees of thetr different invasions, which 
^^ *^® never ceased during all the reign of Gallienns. 
»i^ of Their events were al ways nearly alike, and we have 
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no knowledge of them but through the cbannel of 
iaaccuxate writers, and ignorant abbreviators, who 
murder facta, and confound names^ times, and 
places. The general idea that results from their 
lame accounts, is, that all the provinces of Illy- 
ricum and Asia-minor, the islands of the Egtean 
sea, snd Greece itself, were continually expo^d 
to the ravages of the Scythian and German na- 
tions, who poured in both by sea and land some- 
times passing the Danube, aometimes entering by 
the mouth of that great river, and sometimes 
crossing the £uxine sea; and in the engage* 
ments which they fought, were sometimes victo- 
rious, and sometimes defeated, but never daunted 
or destroyed* We find in particular, that the Treh. ooxl 
temple of Diana of £pbesus wa^ plundered and^;^"^* 
burnt by the barbarians ; that ancient Ilium, al- reft. Oet. a 
ways unfortunate, suifered from them the same ^ 
<:alamities as were brought upon it many ages be*^ 
fore by the Greeks ; that they also sacked the 
city of Chalcedon, and reduced it to so deplorable 
a condition, that, three hundred yestrs after, it 
still retained marks of their fury ; t&at all Trajan's ^»"<>(p* i 
conquests beyond the Danube were recovered ^^'^^ ^ 
from the Romans, and became again the property 
of the barbarians. 

The Heruli appear here for the first time in hi-^y»& 
story ; Syncellus gives us a sort of particular ac- 
count 01 their expedition. Only I cannot com- 
prehend how he brings from the Palus Maeotis, a 
nation that was always German. But be that as 
it may, the iollowing is his account, with the ad- 
dition of some circumstances borrowed from Tre- 
bellius. The Heruli sailing out of the Palus Msb- 
otis with five hundred vessels, took to the right, 
and made themselves masters of Byzantium, and 
of Chrysopolis, which is on the other side of the 
streights. There they fought a battle, the success 
of which was not favourable to them ; but did not 
However hinder them from continuing their route. 

They 
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They made descents at Cyzicus, and several other 
places which they ravaged. They likewise plun- 
dered the islands of Lemnos and Scyras ; and af- 
terwards, crossing over into Greece, overrun all 
Peloponnesus.* The cities of Corinth, Sparta and 
Argos, were phindered, and Athens would have 
suffered the same fate, had it not been for the va- 
Treb. Gall, lour of Dixippus, who, Cultivating equally both 
*•* learning and arms, was an excellent warrior, as 

well as a famous writer. That brave Athenian, 
putting himself at the head of his countrymen, 
"waited for the barbarians in a narrow pass, where, 
aided by the advantage of his situation, he defeated 
them, and saved his country. In their retreat, they 
plundered the rest of Greece, Baeotia, Epirus, and 
without doubt; Thessaly also, which lay in theii: 
g^^ road. At length, having crossed Macedonia, and 
part of Thrace, they met, near the river Nessus, 
the emperor Gallienus, who had marched to the 
assistance of the invaded provinces. This prince 
gave them battle, and killed three thoqsand of 
their men, which, joined probably to other cir- 
cumstances, the particulars whereof are not ex- 
{)lained, induced the Herulian commander, Nau- 
obates, to sue for peace from the Romans. It 
was granted him, and if we believe Syncellus^, 
Gallienus made him consul. In this case, Naulo- 
bates must be reckoned the first barbarian who 
arrived at the supreme magistracy of Rome. 
Our authors likewise speak of another irruption 
Tr<^, GaU, of barbarians, by the way of Heraclea, a famous 
^syne. .^-^.^ ^£ Pontus. The Scythians, having got pos- 
session of that important place, overrun Galatia, 
and Cappadocia, and there practised their usual ra- 
vages. The brave Odenatus, who was just returned 
from his second expedition against Sapor, in which 
he had again besieged, and according to Syncellus, 
even taken the royal city of Ctesiphon, wanted to 
give Asia its revenge' for the insults of those rob- 
bers, as he bad put the east in a state no longer to 
* fesjf 
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fear the Persians. He advanced as far as Cappa* 
doeia : bii^ the barbarians, not thinking proper to 
M^ait his coming, hastened back to Heraclea, and 
from thence returned by sea to their own coun- 
try. This swarm might come from the Palus Mae- 
otis ; which is probably what has occasioned Syn- 
cellus's mistake concerning the tieruli. 

Gdenatus did not long survive this new proof odenatus 
©f his zeal in defence of the Roman empire. This^^^^^f^J^ 
worthy prince perished by domestic treachery ; treachery, 
and Zenobia his wife, that famous heroine, is nGt?^^^*?^ 
exempt from suspicions m regard to this heinous seems no^ 
crime. to have 

Odenatus had by a former wife a son named He-cen""^^* 
rod, whom he was particularly fond of, and pre- ^^^^- ^^^ 
ferred before his other children, born of Zenobia. y^. Tyr. 
Herod, however, little deserved the affections of i5» i^, 17. 
such a father as Odenatus. This young prince is 
known in history only by his Asiatic luxury and 
effeminate manners : and his father, who ought 
to have checked that inclination, encouraged it 
by his blind complaisance. After his first victo- 
ries over Sapor, he made his son a present, not 
only of the concubines of the king of Persia whom 
he had made prisoners, but also of all the riches 
he had amassed in his expedition, gold, rich stuffs, 
diamonds and jewels. Zenobia could not brook 
the preference which Odenatus gave to his eldest 
son over the children he had by her : and it is not 
improbable that she joined her resentment to that 
of Odenatus's nephew, Maeonius, who was exaspe- 
rated against his uncle on a very trifling account. 
• In a party of hunting, Mseonius, from, an over ^Tor. 
forward vivacity, was the first who shot at the 
beast ; and though forbid by Odenatus, he repeat- 
ed the same mark of disrespect, two or three 
times. Odenatus, displeased at his behaviour, or- 
dered his horse to be taken from him ; which was 
a great afiront among those people ; and Maeonr- 
us having suffered his passion to hurry him so far 

as 
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as to threaten the emperor^ drew opon himself at 
length a more rigoroos treatment, and was put io 
irons. He resolved to be revenged ^ and tbe b«t-> 
ter to succeed therein^ he dissembled his resent- 
ment, applied bumbtjr to Herod, and be^ed of 
Urn to obtain bis pardcm. But he was no sooaer 
set at libertj, than he entered ioto a conspkacji 
against his uncle, and against his deliverer : and 

^^ ^ying hold of the opportunity of a feast which 
Odeaatus gave to celebrate his birtb^day, he at- 
tacked him in the midst of the joy of the enter- 
tainment, and kilted him and his son. This tra* 
gic scene, happened at Emesa, and is placed bjr 
M. Tillemoflt under the year of Christ 267*^ 

9v^^. Ambition was probably joined with revengie in 

the heart of Mseoniua Odenatns, as I said he* 
fore, had been declared Augustus fay Gallievus^ 
and his son Herod enjoyed the same bonouirs^ 
Their murderer usurped them, and caased bimoelf 
to be proclaimed emperor. But he was far from 
being capable of replaciog Odeoatua. His vohip- 
tuous lifcy spent in continual debauchery, render* 
ed him extremely despicable, and he was soon 
kilied by the soldiers who had elected him. Thus 
Zenobia reaped all the fruit of Mae!omus.'s crime : 
smA this presumption^ JNured to that which arises 
IkoiB her jealousy o^* Herod,^ has made her be ac> 
cused of having entered into the conspiracy of the 
assassins of her husband. It is a pity that so black 
a stain should be found m the life of a princess^ 
otherwise distinguished by the most shimug ta- 
lents, and who alo«Kr hindered the East from feel- 
ing the loss of Odenatus. We shall de£er speak-« 
ing moFO fully o£ her, until the reign of Aurelian, 
who made war upon her, and conquered her. In 

Treb. Gao. ^^ mean time, wc shal^l only observe, that Zeno» 

y^ \m^ having taken possession of the sovereign pow* 

er after th6 death of her husband,, was not ac- 
knowledged by Gallienus; that this prince, having 
lest his-iriendOdenati»9, on whom uebaddtpend* 

ed 
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ed fof the mans^eii^ei^t of the war against the Per-r 
aians, aiMl for avengiag lua Other's cause, seemed 
4a iifrtejid to maJce a personal effort^ and to take 
u|M^ iHoiself the conduct of* the affairs of the £ast;k 
that he s^iseaibled an ari»y^ tiiie commaiMl of which 
h^ gav^ $0 Heracliai^ wlvo> instead of making wai 
nporl thc^ Bersians, attacked Zenobia, and being 
^feated bj her, was obliged to retura with tjse 
^hatt^sed rei»aiiis of his broken army. 

The yeat in which Odenatus perished was- a^sop^Kfefaumn 
that of the death of Posthumus whoceigned sei^eupfri^es^ 
years in Gaul^ and who was. the bulwark oi' the same year 
eivifMie ia the Weat* as Odenatus had bee^? in the^^^ oden- 
««a». , tuifid. 

We have seen that Valerian, fid! of tsttetn for He had ti. 
Fosthua»ii9» triDated to him- Ihe condiict of hissurpedthe 
son, and the command in Gaul. Gallienus, after ^^^ 
tiia&ther^s disaster^ imitated partly the sameplan.tkeiarst 
jBd^ obliged to march agaiast the Scy thiaas^ G^eLi. 
who threatened Rome and desolated lUyricum, 7w&. Ga& 
he left in. Gaul Valerian Caesar, his eldest son, 1^ ^^. 
«bQ iK« theii wrj y«ung : but be separated the "^' 
two canployments^ m gorcraor of the in*mo& zxd 
commander of the troops. He committed tdic 
^uardiaii^ip of Im son t^^ Silvanos, leading ta 
^QSthumua ooly the aajee q£ what belong!^ t» 
th^ war. 

hi is not improbabtef that thia r^itlation Am 
IpliSwexl pQSthumua, and that has discontent begaa 
to stagger his fidelity^.. What is. certain, is that a 
jiMimdei'ttandiQg[ arose between the tw4» depcxsir 
taoiiea of th^ dSnrid^ authority, asnd tbM it wmi 
IsM&Qke out 

A body of Germans having passed the Rhine, 
aodji accQcding to ^e cirstom of the biarbaTiahs, 
jaava^e^the wulisif territoriei? j Posthumus-fell 
upon tho^e robbers, defeated them, took away 
tjheir booty^i an^dsr not without design, distributed 
it among his soldiers^ Stdvaausdaim^ this booty 
as his right, and ordered it to be sent to Cologne, 

where 
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iichere the prince was. We may judge of the tur- 
bulence of the troops on this occasion, and how 
ill they took it that the fruits of their victory 
should be snatched out of their hands. Posthu- 
mus inflamed matters still more, by pretending 
that he could not help obeying : and when he once 
saw the fire of sedition thoroughly kindled, he 
threw aside the mask, put himself at the head of 
the mutineers^ and marched in an hostile mahner 
towards Cologne, demanding, with violent me- 
naces, fhat the prince and his governor should 
be delivered up to him. The soldiers within the 
city^ sensible of their inability to oppose an army^ 
preferred their safety to their duty : and Posthu* 
mus no sooner had his victims in his power, than 
he put them to death, and caused himself to be 
. proclaimed Augustus. 
Tiifenu This cvcut happened soon after Gallienus's de* 
parture, and seems to belong to the year in which 
he began to reign alone. Valerian was ranked 
among the gods by a decree of the senate, made 
by order of the emperor, who at the same time 
gave the title of Cassar to his second son Saloni* 
nus. 
Wisdom of Nothing can be more criminal than the means 
^|°^®"*"by which Posthumus^ raised himself to the sove- 
reign power*: but he exercised it in such a manner- 
as might be a model even to princes whose autho- 
rity is founded upon the most legal title. Uniting 
every civil and military virtue, he rendered the 
people happy at home, and defended them against 
foreign enemies. He made discipline reign in the 

armies, 

¥ * , 

* Trebellius clears Postliumus of the most odious charge m 
his usurpation^ by sayings that it was the Gauk^ who not be- 
ing able to bear Gallienus's vices^ and disdaining to be govern- 
ed by a boy, killed Valerian Caesar, and put Posthumus in his 
place. But this is plainly the language of those who would 
justify, or at least excuse^ the usurper. 
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armies, justice in the tribunals, and good order and 
tranquillity in all the countries that obeyed him. 
Annbition was his only vice : and after he had 
once attained the height of his wishes, we nolonger 
see any thing in him but what deserves esteem. His ex- 
Not satisfied with barely hindering the GermansP^^* *: 
from penetrating into Gaul, he passed the Rhine Germans^ 
in person, and built forts at proper distances from '[rebeLTyr. 
each other on the territories of the barbarians, to 
keep them in awe even in their own country. What 
is more : we find that after he had conquered those 
fierce nations by his arms, he gained their esteem 
and confidence by his virtues ; for they furnished 
him with succours in the wars he had to maintain 
against Gallienus, as appears by his having both ^<^^^- g«^'- 
Germans and Franks among his auxiliaries. 

I know not whether it was the impossibility of |^^t. in. 
committing their usual ravages in Gaul that in^vade 
duced the Franks to carry their arms into Spain. ^^^^ 
That extensive country lifcewise subrflitted to the m^nu 
la^s of Posthumus : but this prince not residing 
there, and being divided between the necessity of 
securing the borders of the Rhine, and of defend- 
ing himself against the repeated attacks of Gal- 
lienus, he could not extend his protection and as^ 
sistance to the more distant provinces. It was by ' 
sea that the Franks attacked Spain ; for the ^^^-^^^^/r jr|^ 
man, as well as the Scythian nations, braved the j^uzarpa^ 
dangers of very long and very hazardous voy ages w^ ^^'? 
in small barks. The Franks of whom I am now 22^^ «/ 
speaking, passed the Streights, and dividing them- 
selves into two bodies, one made a descent upori 
Africa, and the other upon Spain. These last ad- 
vanced as far as the Ebro, took Tarragona, and 
sacked that metropolis of hither Spain in so terri-. 
bte a manner, that it bore the marks of their out- 
rages an hundred and fifty years after. The ravages 
of the Franks were not a transitory calamity with 
regard to Spain, for tb^ir descents atid intoads in 

Vol. IX- U that 
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that country were continued without ceasing for 
upwards of twelve years. 
Gaiiiemw Galllcnus did not leave Posthuraus in peaceable 
attacks posscssion of Gaul. He attacked him twice in 
?^^^® person : first, immediately after Macrian was con- 
quered ; and the second time, two years after. In 
both these expeditions he was accompanied by 
Aureolus, who, without taking the title of empe- 
ror, kept, as I before observed, an army under his 
Treh. Gall, command. If Gallienus had been faithniUy served 
*' * 7. by him, he would have remained completely con- 
i'^z^f' queror : for Posthumus having been defeated in 
a general battle, Aureolus, who pretended to pur- 
sue him, might, if he had pleased, have overtaken 
him, and have made him prisoner. But he pur- 
posely let him escape^ because it was not his in- 
terest that Gallienus should become too power- 
ful. There were therefore other battles^ and 
sieges of towns, in one of which Gallienus was 
wounded by an arrow. The cure of his wound 
was tedious, and probably gave him a disgust for 
this war, in which he likewise met with so much 
the more and greater difficulties, as the people 
y were inclined to favour his enemy. He therefore 
gave it up, and from this time Posthumus govern* 
ed Gaul, as quietly, as if he had been its lawful 
sovei:eign. . 
victdrinuir 1^ the war against, Gallienus he had received 
KeuteiiMit important services'from Victorinus, whom, if we 
^" believe TrebelKus, he had even associated with 



mus. 



Tra.'Gaii. himself in the government, and taken for his col- 
Tyt.e!^' league. But it seems to us, scarcely possible, 
that Posthumus, who had a son, on whom he con- 
ferred the titles of Caesar and Augustus, should 
grant the same honours to a stranger^ to make 
him thereby his rival and that of his son* -We 
rather think that Victorinus acted under Posthu- 
mus. as his principal lieutenant, and did not as- 
sume the power of sovereign until after his deaths 

Posthumus 
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Posthumus enjoyed an uninterrupted tranquillity ?*^^^ 
for three years. But usurpers seldom end their bj his aoi- 
days in peace : their own example is turned a-^* ^th 
gainst themselves. LoUianus*, or Lelianus, think- TVe&gTrr. 
ing himself not less worthy of the empire than ^y^«s,4, 
Posthumus, revolted, and, though conquered inf^. ^*" 
battle, occasioned the ruin of his conqueror. For 
Posthumus's soldiers insisting strongly upon plun* 
dering the city of Mentz, which had entered intd 
the rebellion, and not being able to obtain the 
consent of their chief, to whose character and 
principles, such violences were no ways suited; the 
whole army mutinied, and killed him and his sdn: 

Posthumus reigned seven years, and was killed Somepsr* 
in the beginning of the year of Christ 267i Be- ^^J^^J^^ 
sides Gaul, he kept, as I said before, Spain, un- both of 
der his laws^ and it is probable that Britain lil^e-^^^ 
wise obeyed him, Gaul then set the example to 
those two neighbouring provinces, and the three 
together formed a kind of detached department^ 
which, when the empire was afterwards divided 
among several princes, often became the particu* 
lar lot of one of them. The origin of Posthumud 
was obscure : his merit was what raised him. He 
had been once consul before he usurped the im- 
perial power ; and during his reign he assumed 
three consulships ; but neither of these last is 
marked in the Fasti^ because they were not ac- 
knowledged at Ronie^ which obeyed Gallienus* 

The son of Posthumus, who bore the same naime 
with himself, is known in history only by the titles 
of Ce^sar and Augustus, which he received from 

2 his 

* M; l^iltemdnt distinguislies a Lollianus; i Li ^lianiis^and 
an .^ianus ; and makes three uisurpers of themi M. de Va-« 
lois (mem. of the academy of belles lettres;^ vol. S. p. 585.) re^ 
duces Xhesk three princes to the single Ulpius Corneliua Lse^ 
lianus^ whose last name he thinks has been altered through the 
i^orance of authors or tninscribersj and this opinion stemi to 
the most eligible. 
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Treb.Tr. his father, and by his fatal death, which he pro- 
^^' bably met with when, but a youth*. It is said, that 
he was eloquent, and that aotne of his declama^ 
tions have been judged worthy of a place among 
those which are ascribed to Quintilian. 
LttUanusis Upon the death of Posthumus, Gaul did not 
acknow- submit to Gallicnus ; but, violently agitated by 
^^bj^" powerful contending parties, it had no less than 
the sol- four princes or usurpers in the space of one year* 
^^ Laelianus took the advantage of his conqueror's 

misfortunes. The troops who had killed Posthu- 
mus could not take any step more suited to theii 
interests^ than to proclaim liim emperor on whom 
their late master had made war. Laelianus then 
entered into possession of the prerogatives of the 
imperial power ; and he must have enjoyed them 
some months, as he is said to have repaired the 

Tyr.'s^6 ^^^^^^ which Postbumus had built beyond the 
4:7. ' ' Rhine in the country of the barbarians, and 
which, upon the news of his death, were taken 
and demolishjed by the Germans. 
Victorinus Victorinus, who had enjoyed the principal au*^ 
Sd tek^ thority under Posthumus, could not bear to see 
bis place. Lasljauus usurp his spoils. It is probable tha^ he 
likewise tampered with some of the troops^ and 
that having prevailed upon them to proclaim Itim 
emperor, he attacked L^slianus^ defeased, and 
killed him. . 

He him- He was very capable^ by his talents atui. hia 
edbylf^' many virtues^ to auppiy the loss of Posthumus, 
cierkwhoseand to Settle the state cd Gaul, at least focaitime. 
JJ^^^^^One single vice proved his ruin. A contemporary 
writer expressed himself on this subject in the fol- 
lowing manner : " I find no prince, said that au- 
" thor, preferable to Victorinus : neither Trajan 
" for military merit, nor Titus Antoninus for 
" clemency, nor Nerva, for the qualities which 
" procure respect, nor Pertinax or Severus fo*: 
^^ steadiness in command and exactae^ in main« 

taining^' 
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" taining military discipline. Bat his debauthicry 
* and unbounded passion for women, efiaced 
entirely all this gloiy in liim : and it is improper 
to praise the virtues of a prince whose deat^h is 
" looked upon by every one as a justly deserved 
•* paoisbment/^ Victorinus used violence to satis- 
fy his brutality ; and after several excesses of this 
kind, a subaltern oflScer of one of the courts of 
justice, whose wife he had abused, formed at last 
a conspiracy against him, and assassinated him at 
Cologne. Victorinus not dying instantly of his 
wound ; by the advice of his mother Victpria or 
Victorina, he named his son Caesar before he ex- 
pired. But he thereby only hastened the des- 
truction of that son, who was murdered by the 
tr6ops immediately after the death of his father. 
They were both buried near Cologne ; and on 
their small tomb was only the following disho- 
nourable inscription : " Here lye the two Victori- 
-*' ni, who were usurpers." 

Victoria was a woman of an enterprizing spirit, '^ctom 
and bad been decorated, probably by her son, with of viSor!' 
the titles of Augusta^ and of mother of the camps m^»ca«?es 
and armies. Instead of setting up for the vacant ^ he ^&^ 
empire herself, by which she would perhaps only edtmpe- 
have shewn her ambition, without succeeding in vmedatthe 
the attempt, she chose rather to give it to another, end of 
Her choice fell upon an ignoble subject, whom'^^^^f- 
she doubtless hoped, for that very reason, to go- Tyr. 5.8. 
vcrn the more easily. Shfe caused one Marius, f^]^„, 
by trade an armourer, and afterwards a soldier, huu ecc 
who had advanced himself in the service by his^*^'^' 
valour, to be elected. This adventurer well de- 
served his fortune, if it be true that he was the 
same Marius, who, according to Aimonius, con- 
quered and killed Chrocus king of the Alemanni, 

the 

* Sed, omnia ht?c libido & cupiditas mulieranae voluptatis tic 
perdidit^ at nemo audeat virtute ejus in litteras mittere^ auem 
Constat oxnniuxn judicio meruisse puniri. Treb. 
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the author and conductor of a violent irruption 
into Gaul, and of a thousand outrages committed 
Tnbei jjy tjjg barbarians whom he commanded. Tre- 
bellius says nothing of this remarkable transac- 
tion, but contents himself with giving the speech 
which Marius made after his election, and in 
which, far from blushing at the meanness of his 
former condition, he makes a boast of it, prides 
himself in having always handled iron, and ex- 
tols his harp and laborious life far above the ef- 
feminacy of Gallienus. He reigned but three 
days, at the end of which he was killed by a sol- 
dier who had formerly worked in his shop, and for 
whom the new emperor had shewn some scorn 
and contempt. The exasperated soldier ran him 
through with his sword, saying by way of insult : 
f' Xhis swprd is one of thy own making.'* Surpriz- 
ing things are related of the Sttrength of body of 
^ thi$ Marius, whose Angers are said to have been 
^ as hard as the iron upon which he employed them. 
^utitSi^ ^7 'h^ death of Marius, Victoria did not lose 
inhisstead. hcy Credit : she even preserved it so far as to be 
^^^^able to niak? another emperor. But she now 
Tr^. Tr. pitched upou a person more capable than the 
Jl Vai ^^^°^^'' *^ procure respect and obedience. She cast 
E^rop. ' her eyes upon Tetricus, her relation, a Roman se- 
Aurei. Viet, pator of illustrious birth, and who was then go- 
vernor of Aquitain. Tetricus, being elected by 
the soldiers, assumed the purple with the title of 
Augustus at Bourdpaux, and gave that of Caesar 
to his son. The state of Gaul began to resume 
a regylar form under this prince, who reigned 
there six years, until he was conquered by Aure- 
lian, as we shall hereafter relate. Victoria died a 
considerable time before the fall of Tetricus. She 
enjoyed the honours of the supreme rank as long 
as she lived .Money was coined at Treves, mark- 
ed with her head and name. But all this pomp 
a^d splendour was of short duration : for death, 
' either 
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either natural, or, as some think, hastened by 
violence, buried all her grandeur in the tomb. 

I return to Gallienus, of whom the reader will^^^^^JI^^'J^ 
observe that little has been said in the history ofiiiyricum, 
his reign. We left him ia lllyricum, conqueror J.^^]^*^"^^ 
of the Heruli, with whom he made peace. HeAureoiu* 
afterwards attacked the Goths, who over-ran that ^^5 ^« 

- 1 • t 1 made niai- 

country, and over whom he gamed some advan-seifempc 
tage. But at the same time he received the^^^ ^^^ 
disagreeable news of the revolt of Aureolus,i3,&i4.' 
whom he had left in Italy, near Milan, to watch 4 ^*'- , 
the motions of those who had the upper hand in 
Gaul, and to prevent their passing the Alps, 

Aureolus, as we have seen, affected indepen- 
dence almost from the beginning of Gallienus'a 
reign. Though at the head of an army which ac- 
knowledged no other orders than his, he had se- 
conded the emperor in his war against Posthumus; 
but at the same time he indeed broke his fidelity, 
towards him, and hindered him from conquering^ 
Kemaining in Italy, whilst Gallienus went to. 
fight the barbarians in Illj^icum, he grew tired 
of his equivocal situation, which was a kind of 
middle state between the subject and the sove-. 
reign ; and to unite the title to the reiality ofzo/wr. 
power, which last he already possessed to. a great ^^^•j^'*' 
degree, this obscure upstart^ by birth a Da.cian, 
and by his first profession a shepherd, caused him- Marcian 
self to be proclaimed^mperor by his soldiers^ ^dciaud. 

the 

and experienced officers, to command in his stead. HiVricum. 
They did their duty well against the barbarians, T'^^^- ^^^ 
whom they conquered, and reduced to such dis-cii,^6. 
tress, that they thought they should be happy it^ i«* . 
they could but get back with safety to their own 
country. Claudius was for pursuing and utterly 
extirpating them : but Marcian, who had other 
views, opposed this advice, and thereby gave 
thepa an opportunity of returning soon after with 

greater 



This news obliged Gallienus to, leave lllyricum, vktoi 
he left there Marcian and Claudius, two brave ?r^ . 

^ Goths m 



V. 
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greater force than they had ever before brought 
against the empire. Claudius and Marcian hav- 
ing driven the barbarians out of lUyricunij re- 
joined Gallienus, not to serve him, but to take 
av/ay his empire and his life. 
Tii«T w- They found that prince besieging Milan, where 
kin fell- ^^ureolus, after being defeated in a battlCjhad shut 
d^^ himself up. They entered into a conspiracy with 
hiiH of hw f[^g pretorian prefect Heraclian, who was returned 
hfe^^."* from the East; and they agreed together that they 
Tr^ Oaa. ought to dcHver the republic from an emperor, 
zot, zon, whose conduct loaded it with shame and ipfamy. 
^ireL Ffcf-Some say that they were induced to take this reso- 
uirop. ly^iQjj f j.Qnfj g,n apprehension pf danger to them- 
selves ;' and that this apprehension wias artfuUy 
raised by Aureolus, who caused ^list to be thrown 
into the camp of the besiegers, containing the 
names of the principal officers of the army, as per- 
sons marked out for death by Gallienus. This re- 
port may have been spread by the friends of Clau- 
dius, who wanted to make him appear less crimi- 
jial, and in some measure tp clear him pf the stain 
of having conspired against his lawful princCjfrom 
whorii hehad neverreceiyed any thing butfavours. 
TrfiKiUd. Trebellius goes farthef^ and formally denies that 
'^affi^rf. 3. Claudius had any share In the death of his prede- 
cessor. But in this he is cotivicted of flattery, both 
from the want of probabilityin what he relates,and 
by the contrary testimony of other writers. His plea 
in favour of Claudius, is thb very plea of Claudius 
himself, who concealed hij^ intrigue, ^ho wanted 
not to be thought the muifderer of Gallienus, and 
who, having had the ad^iess to procure an oppor- 
tunity of absenting hipiself, was at Ticinum, now 
Pavia, when that prinde was killed before Milan. 
net. Epit ' The three chiefs of tl\e conspiracy seem likewise 
to have settled among Wiemselves the choice of a 
successor to Gallienus. jJ^ither of them wanted for 
ambition : but the superiority of Claudius's merit 
determined ^them in his favour : whether from 

esteem 
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esteem for himp ox because they foresaw the diffi^ 
culty of uniting the suffrages of the soldiers in 
favour of any other, we shall nat pretend to say* 

When the plan was formed and settled, they 
pitched upon one Cecrops, who commanded the 
Dalmatian horse, to execute it ; which he did in 
the following manner. While Gallienus was at 
table, or according to others, in bed, a false alarm 
was given him, purporting, that the besieged were 
making a vigorous sally. This prince had cou- 
rage, as 1 have more than once observed. He 
started up immediately, and, without waiting un- 
til he was completely armed, or even staying for 
his guards, he mounted his horse, and rode, slight- 
ly attended) towards the plaice which had been 
pointed out to him. As he was going on, Ce- 
crops himself, or one of his men, shot Gallienus 
with an arrow, through the back. The emperor 
fell from his horse* and those about him carried 
him to his tent, where he died a few hours aflen 

The flatterers of the family of Constantine, 
which derived its principal splendour from Clau- 
dius, have here invented a new fable. They tell us 
that Gallienus, finding his end draw near, sent the 
imperial ornaments to Claudius. A supposition ^^^ 
manifestly absurd : Gallienus having at that very 
time a brother who was Augustus, and a son who 
was Cassar. 

The one was named Valerian, and the other vaierfMi 
Saloninus; ai¥i they were both killed by those and saio- 
whose interest it was to extinguish the imperial ^^^4 
line. Claudius, who ought to be. looked upon asthesonof 
the author of their death, affected to confer the^^^ 
last honours upot Valerian, and to raise a tomb after Wm. 
to him near Milan, upon which was engraved his rj^f,^* 
name with the title of emperor. Salojtiinus perish- Ca^t u.^ 
€(1 at Home in the commotion we arp going to^^ ^* 
speak of. Neither of these princes did any thing 
memorable ; nor are they scarce mentioned in his- 
tory but on aecoiint of their death. It is only 

observed. 
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observed, that Valerian did not approve of his 
brother's dissolute manners. All else that we 
know concerning him, that is to say, his advising 
Gallienus to create Odenatus, Augustus, speaks 
moderation and solid sense. 
<ifGai^n. Gallienusreignedfifteen years, if we reckon from 
u8'sr«gB. the time when he received the title of Augustus ; 
but only eight from that in which the captivity of 
his father put him in full possession of the impe- 
rial power. He was killed in the month of March 
of the- year of Christ 268. All his posterity * did 
not perish with him ; for some of his descendants 
The sol- w^^^ living at the time when Trebellius wrote. 
diers de- His death occasioucd murmurs among the troops. 
woiTs^Mr ^^^y ^^^ hated and despised him whilst living, 
Claudius is and whcu he was dead they heaped praises upon 
d^tedem-jjij^ . jrj0(. f^^m ^^y alteration in their sentiments 

Treb'ciaiL conccming him ; but from their usual greediness 
^^ of plunder, which they hoped to satisfy by taking 

this opportunity to raise fresh disturbances.* In- 
terest was the sole motive of their complaints, and 
interest pacified them. Twenty pieces of gold 
which Marcian promised to each of the soldiers, 
immediately rendered Gallienus what they had 
, always thought him : they declared him an usur. 
At Rome P^^'j ^-nd unauimously elected Claudius emperor. 
the memo- At Rome, the news of the detth of Gallienus 
en^b^^' was received with such transports of joy as border- 
loaded with ed even upon madness. The seipate and the pep-» 
Sadler- P^^ ""^^^^ in loading his mecpory^with curses. 
^«ard« His minivsters and relations wer^ the victims of 
^nfthi the public hatred. The mob fell upon them, 
«xi8byor-threw them from the top of the Tarpeian rock, 
^?^^^^^'and treated their dead bodies with the utmost igr 
Auri^.vici. nom'my. The whole city was in aflame: and 
Claudius, now emperor, was obliged to exert his 
authority iq prder to stop the riot, of which he 

feared 

. * Trebellius doen^ not explain himself my &ither. Perhaps ' 
Saloninus left some infant child : or perhaps we ought to un- 
derstand him as epesJun^ of the posterit;^ ({f Gftllieni^'s brotj[i^\ 

I 
I 
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feared the consequences. He sent orders to spare 
the friends and family of Gallienus ; and carrying 
his policy beyond all bounds of decency and rea- 
son, he insisted that this prince, who had dis- 
graced humanity, should be ranked among the 
gods. As he foresaw that the senate would be 
extremely unwilling to pass such a decree, he a- 
vailed himself of the power of the soldiery, whose 
dispositionshe again changed, so far as to persuade 
them to demand divine honours for the very man 
they had but just before declared a vile usurper. 
.The senate thereupon ordered the deifying of 
Gallienus; joining ignominy to sacrilege, and pro- 
faning at the same jtime the majesty of the Su- 
preme Being, and the glory of good princes, of 
whose virtue this honour had been the reward, 

I know not whether any thing can be more ca- 
pable of vilifying all human praise, and of render- 
ing it despicable, than to see it thus prostituted 
upon such a prince as Gallienus. We have asuppkm.to 
monument of this wretched adulation still subsist- ^^,^>«-. 
ingin a triumphal arch erected to his honour, the^^jf^ 
inscription of which imports, that his invincible va- 
lour was surpassed only by his piety : ctffus invieta ' 
virttis sola pietate superata est What valour, what 
piety, were those of Gallienus, who, on one hand, 
minded nothing but luxury and pleasure, and, on 
the other, was the most ungrateful and most un- 
natural son that ever existed ! 

Whilst altats were erected to Gallienus, his 
death remained unrevenged. Strange inconsis- 
tency ! But those who made him a god, were the 
very persons who had killed him. 

It is no wonder that Gallienus was as much hated oamenug 
as he was despised. To the shameful vices of in-g^wS^' 
dolence, effeminacy, and every kind of debauchery, hateful hy^. 
he added cruelty. Besides the example we have al- ^^i*"^^ 
ready given of this, the historian of nis life assures Treieii 
us, that he often ordered three or four thousand ^'' ^^' * 
scildiers to be massacred at once. This was his way 

9f . 
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of appeasing the seditions, which the viletiess <^ 
his Dehaviour frequently occasioned* 
H« would. The senate had a particular motive of hatred 
^'^^^^against him. This prince, who was even sensible 
wrremtibehioiself that he debased the throne, was jealous of 
™j£ every man of merit : and seeing tyrants and usur- 
pers rise on all sides, he thought he took a wise 
I precaution in excluding the senators from all mi- 
itary employments j lest the splendour of their 
dignity, backed by the command of an armed 
force, should raise their courage, and at the same 
time facilitate to tb^m the means of invading the 
sovereign power. Thus this august assembly, 
which had furnished the state with all its generals 
and commanders ever since the foundation of 
Rome, lost that glorious prerogative : and instead 
of uniting, as it had always done before, military 
merit to the legislative power, it was reduced to 
the sole civil functions of the government, not less 
useful indeed , though Less brilliant than the other* 
This gave rise to a distinction never before heard 
of amcHig the Romans. The civil and the mili- 
tary began toforra two separate bodiec, from either 
of which there was no transition to the other. 

This innovation highly incensed the senators : 
and they revenged themselves, as we have seen, 
upon the memory of Gallienus, and upon his fa* 
mily. But an habit of ease and quiet has be- 
witching charms. They soon grew used to it : 
and though they might, without the least difficulty, 
have obtained from the succeeding emperors, some 
of whom were truly valuable princes, the repeal 
of this prohibition of Gallienus ; they preferred 
the tranquillity they enjoyed^ to the dagners of 
war and the. storms of sedition, and seemed to 
take for their motto. Less fame but more security, 
^^^f All orders of the state were dissatisfied with Gal- 
cutioBs a- lienus. The Christians alone had reason to speak 
fl^l^j^ well of him. As soon as he was master of the em- 
Xus.Hish pire, 

MecL VII. . * 
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pire, he stopped the persecution which his father 
had raised against them, and ordered the burying- 
grounds and religious places of which they had 
been dispossessed, to be restored to them. It 
w^ould be hard to assign the motive that rendered 
him thus favourable to the Christians : but one 
may, perhaps, not unreasonably conjecture, that 
his hatred of Macrian, who, all powerful under 
Vakrian, had revolted almost immediately after 
hi« master's misfortune, induced Gallienus to pro* 
tect those to whom that minister, and afterwards 
usurper, was a declared enemy, to destroy his 
work, and to calm the persecution of which he 
was the author. 

' We may easily judge that learning did not flou-iicirning 
rish under so unsettled and violently disturbed a^^^^^^^ . 
reign. The muses delight in peace, and are si- nshin^ im^ 
lenced by the din of arms. Not but that thej^^''^^ 
prince courted them personally, and wrote as well 
as his contemporaries in prose and iti verse, though 
only upon trivial subjects. His esteem for the firife 
arts inspired him with an affection for Athens, 
which had always been their habitation and cen» Trei^ca. 
ter. '" Full of this idea, he insisted on being made-^^ 
a citizen and first magistrate of that city, and on 
being ranked among the Areopagites. Vain and 
trifling cares for a prince to be taken up with, 
whilst his dominions were falling to ruin ! I gay 
the sarae^ and with still greater reason, of the fa^TtUm. 
vour he was disposed to grant to the Platonic phi-^^f^^'"'^ 
losopher Plotinus, whose brain was filled with wild tion, ^ 
and singular notions, and who deserves less to be^^^**** 
esteemed for the elevation of his thoughts, than to 
be despised for bis idle turn of mind. Plotinus 
had taken it into his head to realize the idle sys- 
tem of Plato^s republic : and Gallienus was ready 
t© assist him in that chimera, by rebuilding for him 
a city in Campania, which the philosopher was to 
goverii according to the Platoni<^laws, Some iea»^ 

low 
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lous courtiers, says Porphyry, dissuaded the em* 
peror from executing this design. There needed 
only common sense to make him reject it. 

We see by this, that the protection which Gal- 
lienus granted to learning was of a piece with the 
rest of his vain, capricious and effeminate charac- 
ter: and therefore it is no wonder that, thwarted as 
it also was by the difficulty of the times, it never 
produced any solid benefit. We know of very few 
works, except those of Plotinus, that were compo- 
sed during this reign : and, if we regret the loss of 
any of those which we find quoted by other wri- 
ters, it is only because they might have thrown 
some light upon the history of these times. There 
Trdf. G^. is^ according to Casaubon, in several libraries, 
ccmLu * a treatise upon the machines of war used by the 
ancients, the author of which, one Athenaeus, a 
Byzantine, seems to have been the engineer of 
that name who was employed by Gallienus, with 
his countryman Cleodamus, to ibrtify the towns 
of Thrace and lUyricum, which were exposed to 
the incursions and attacks of the Scythians. 
The reijarn No reign is fuller than that of Gallienus, of 
^^Si events which are interwoven with each other, and 
of inter- of which the complicated narrative forms a kind of 
^u ^ labyrinth not easy to be pursued. 1 doubt the read- 
How they er will have perceived it but too much, notwith- 
^^in- standing the clue I have endeavoured to lend him# 
to some or. The method I have followed in order to throw 
^' some light upon the subject, has been to divide 
the general object nearly into three parts, one of 
which comprehends what passed in the east, and 
especially the exploits of Odenatus ; the second^ 
what relates to Gaul and the adjacent provinces; 
and the third, the troubles and wars of the middle 
countries, whether occasioned by incursions of the 
barbarians, or by the rebellions of usurpers. Gal- 
lienus himself acted no where but in Italy, Illyri-> 
fUi% and QauU lie had scarcely any more influ- 

ettce 
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ence in the events of the other parts of the em- 
pire, than if he had not been emperor. The com- 
motions in Egypt and Africa^ are a kind of detach- 
ed events, and have little connection with the rest. 

This whole period of history would be very in-Theusur. 
teresting, if any account of it bad been transmitted J^^ 
to us by a good hand* Never were seen so many un«ier thw 
vicissitudes, so many revolutions, nor, I will ven-^^;^^*^ 
ture to say, so many talents and so many virtues oaen of me- 
at any one time. Almost all the persons known '^^ 
in the history of the reign of Gallienus under the 
uame of tyrants, or usurpers, were men of merit, 
skilledin the art* of war, perfectly capable of con* 
ducting gr^esEt affairs, and often estimable also fOf 
their moral virtues. Odenatus and Posthumus 
are proofs of this. It is an old observation, that 
times of trouble and confusion are the most fa- 
vourable to talents. No sera in the Roman his* 
tory was more fruitful of great men, than the lat- 
ter times of the republic, and those of GaUienus : 
nor did France ever produce so many heroes at 
once> as during her wars with the English, under 
Charles VII. and during the fury of those for 
which religion was made the pretence. In such 
melancholy times merit pierces easily, because it 
is greatly wanted ; and it acquires perfection, by 
struggling with difficulties. Such is the deplora- 
ble condition of the human race ! Men must be 
wretched, before the talents which do them the 
greatest honour can find a field wherein to dis- 
play .themselves. 

Trebellius, in writing the history of the usur- TBeif 
pers that arose under the reigns of Valerian and"*™^^' 
Gallienus, fixed their number at thirty, from a 
fancy for which I shall not pretend to assign any 
reason : and to complete that number, he included 
in it Odenatus, whose promotion was legale a for- 
mer Valens, who revolted under Decius ; chil- 
dren^ whose a^e couM not permit them to act 

scenes 
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scenes of this nature ; and two women, Zenobia, 
and Victoria. He was laughed at for inserting 
women in a catalogue of usurpers : upon which, 
to satisfy his critics, and at the same time keep 
to his favourite number of thirty, he afterwards 
added two other usurpers, the one prior, and the 
other posterior to GaUienus ; the former baring 
rebelled in the time of Maximin, and the latter 
in that of Claudius. If we examine things pro- 
perly, we shall find under GaUienus eighteen usur- 
Eers, including Zenobia, whose boldness and am- 
ition entitle her to a place among that set of 
restless mortals. I have reckoned them up at 
the end of the Principal Events <^ this reign *• 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE BJBIOV OF 

CLAUDIUS II. 

fiVftNAMCO 

THE GOTHIC. 



MAftlNlANUS. A. C. 268» 



CLAUDIUS proclaimed emperor by the troops, 
is acknowledged on the twenty-fourtn of March 
by the senate. 

He defeats Aureolus, who is killed by the sol- 
diers of the victorious array. 

The Almanni beaten by Claudius, i^ccording to 
Aurelius Victor, near the lake of Guarda. 

Claudius goes to Rome, where the justice and 
mildness of his government is admired. 

M. Aurelius Claudius Augustus IL a.r.io2o. 

PaTERNUS. A-C869. 

Voj.. IX, J The 
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The Goths, with an army of three hundred 
and twenty thousand fighting men, and a fleet 
of two thousand sail, ravage the empire by sea 
and by land. 

Claudius gains a great victory over them near 
Naissus, now Nissa in Servia. He pursues them^ 
with a resolution to extirpate them* 

Zenobia seizes upon Egypt. 

The Bigaudes in Gaul besiege and take the city 
of Autun. 

A.IL10M. 

^'^^'^^ Antiochianus. 

Orfitus. 

The remains of the Goths are destroyed in the 
passes of mount Hsemus \)y pestilence and fa- 
mine. Those that escaped were either incorpo- 
rated among the Roman troops, or employed in 
works of agriculture. 

Censorinus is proclaimed emperor by a body of 
mutinous troops, and killed seven days after by 
those who had elected him. 

Claudius dies of the plague at Sirmium, towards 
the month of April. 

Usurpers under CLAUDIUS IL 

Ap. Claudius Censorinus. 
Tetricus in Gaul. 
ZsiNoBiA in the East. 
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CLAUDIUS II. 



SECT. 1. 

What is known of the origin and family of Claii^ 
ditis II. His first rise. His accession to the 
throne, the only stain in his life. He was in other 
respects a good and great pri?ice. The senate ac- 
knowledges him with joy. Aureolas conquered 
and killed; A great victory gained over the Aid" 
manni. Claudius goes to Rojne. Wisdom of his 
government. The empire torn in pieces^ and at- 
tacked on all sidei. The Gdths ravage the Ro- 
man territories with an army of thiee hundred 
and twenty thousand fighting merij and a fleet 
of two thousand sail. Claudius gains a great 
victory over them, and extirpates them entirely. 
Aurelian and Quintilius were employed in this 
war. It can hardly be doubted but that Claudius 
would have subdued Zenobia and Tetricus, if he 
had lived* But he dies at Sirmium. Praise of 
this prince. Honours paid to his memory. Cen- 
sorbins^ an usurper. 

WE have already had frequent occasion iti 
mention Claudius, before he was raised 
to the empire. It will be proper now to mak« 
the reader better acquainted with him. 

His names were M. Aurelius Claudius; to What « 
which are sometimes added those of Valerius and^^helngln 
Flavius. History calls him Claudius II. as being and family 
the second emperor of that name : and he is aflso j[^^ j*}" 
surnaraed the Gothic, on account of a great victo- TUkm 
ry which he gained over the Goths. 

2 His 
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Treh. His origin is little known ; and all that we can 

n!!!!i4. say of it with any certainty, is, that he was born 
rict. Ej^ in lUyricum. We are not told who was his fa- 
ther. Some have supposed him to be a natural 
son of one of the Gordians, without saying any 
thing farther* As the house of Constantine, which 
acknowledged him for its author, was interested 
in extolling him, flatterers were not wanting who 
framed a genealogy for him which went up to 
Dardanus and the ancient kings of Troy. The 
truth is, that he was of the number of those whose 
merit is their nobility. 

Claudius had not any children : but he had two 
brothers, Quintillus and Crispus. Quintillus suc- 
ceeded him, but reigned only a few days. Crispus 
was the father of a daughter called Claudia, who 
married Eutropius, one of the most illustrious lords 
of the Dardaman nation *. Of this marriage was 
born Constantius Chlorus, father of the great Con- 
stantine. Constantius was therefore grand-ne- 
phew to Claudius, and probably owed nis name 
to one of this emperor's sisters^ who was called 
Cdnstantina. 
Claudius began to appear under Decius, in the 
rise. ^^ quality of tribune, and had a great share in his 
Treb. esteem. Decius, after bestowing high commenda- 
h!!!!.it. tions on him, intrusted him with the important 
charge of defending the streights of Thermopylae, 
and the entrance of Peloponnesus, against the bar- 
barians. Valerian had an equal regard for hiip ; 
and, after trying him in several subaltern posts, at 
last raised him to the chief command of lUy^i^ 
cum. He intended to make him consul : but his 
sudden fall prevented the execution of that design. 
Claudius, thus esteemed by good princes, was 
feared by Gallienus, who was a bad one. This we 
find by a letter of his, in which he seems alarmed 

at 

* The Darctahians occupied a part of Maeaiiu Their capital 
was Naissus, now Nissa in Servia. 
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at Claudius's complaining of him. He desires 
that great care may be taken to appease himt^ 
and that dexterously, by the intervention of other 
people, acting as if of their own accord, for fear 
of his flying to extremities if he suspected that 
his sovereign ^as informed of his dissatisfaction. 
We are not told what was the issue of this affair ; 
but we know that Claudius did not trust Gal- 
lienus. He undoubtedly followed the ad vice ^'•<*-^''- 
which he gave to Regillianus, always to be upon ^ * 
his guard against the jealous mistrusts of the 
prince whom they both served. 

Gallienus, notwithstanding his doubts and ap- V^^ ^^'• 
prehensions of Claudius, employed him, and that * 
usefully. He was accotnpanied by him in his 
first expedition against Posthumus ; and, as we 
havei already seen, when he left Illyricum in/or- 
der to march against Aureolus, he committed to 
him and Marcian the care of making war upon 
the Goths. Claudius succeeded ; and if his coun- Tfei>. 
sel \ktA been followed, those barbarians would J^^^'^^g^ 
probably have been extirpated, This success re- 
vived the esteem and affection which the senate 
had always had for him j and nothing can be 
more honourable than the acclamations and ap^ 
plause which that assembly bestowed upon him 
with a kind of transport, wishing in particular 
that the prince might love him as much as he 
deserved : which plainly shews that Gallienus'S 
prejudices agdnst'him iere no secret. 

His acquiring the throne by the murder of hisHisacc«i- 
emperor and of all the imperial family, was odious^hrone, the 
artd criminal : and he himself was very sensibleoniy stain 
of it, since he endeavoured, as we observed be-^^aaki 
tore, to wipe off that stain, by concealing theother res- 
share he had in the death of Gallienus. We there-^^^^^ 
fore shall not, with Julian the apostate, com mend great 
the rectitude of the means by which Claudius^"?^ ^ 
raised himself to the empire : but we may say i. 
^ith truth, that this is XS^^ only blot in his whole 

life, 
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life, which, in every other respect, deseryes all 
t^e praise that is justly due to rieal ^)agnaDi^lity, 
true patriotism, a strict love of justice, a noble 
simplicity of manners, bravery and good qonduct 
ip war,and a wise and gentle government in peace. 
Zonar. Zonaras gives us an instance of the grjeat equity 
of this prince, in an affair in which his own 'in- 
terest w^s conperned. Gallienus had often takers 
from one, to give to another : and Claudius, when 
emperor, shewed a readiness to redress those in- 
justicejs. A wocnan went to him with a petition, 
setting forth that he hiiQself possessed a piece of 
land which had been taken from her contrary to 
all right and reason. Finding her allegation true, 
he answered, f' The wrong which Claudius did 
*' you when he was a priyate man, and not charg- 
f * ed with the care of seeing the laws executed ; 
f' Claudius, now emperor, redresses :*' and ac- 
cordingly he ordered the land to be restored tp 
her. The s^me justice prevailed throughout all 
his reign, which unfortunately, was too short. 
2^^°*^^ His first care, after the troops had acknow- 
ledges him 1 edged him, was to write to the senate. His mes- 
A R.^ioi9 ^^^S^J^ arrived ^t Rope on the twenty-fourth of 
Treh. 'March, and the senators, a$seinbUng immediate- 
ciaud. 4. ly^ confirqfjed with joy the nomination of the army. 
If we poay judge of the nianner in which the de- 
crees of the senate were now passed, by the acts 
which we find in the writers of the Byzantine 
history ; the suffrages of that once so grave and 
august assembly would seem to be given at this 
time with greater eagerness than decency ; the 
assent of its members being expressed by their 
repeating the same words sixty or eighty times 
running. Thus for example, on the occasion 
we are speaking of, the senators cried out sixty 
times, " Claudius Augustus, may the gods pre- 
f^ serveyou for our happiness '/'forty times, "Clau- 
** dius Augustus, we always wished to havte you 
f* for our emperor, or such an emperor as you :'' 

and 
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and eighty times, ^' Claudius Augustus, we be- 
^^ lieve we shall find in you a father, a brother, 
** a friend : you are a good senator : the empire 
** acknowledges you for its worthy head.'* I pass 
over the rest, not to tire the reader. But I can- 
not help observing, that this way of determining 
the most important affairs, wants dignity, and is 
liable to great inconveniencies. 

Claudius, before he went to Rome, thought it Aureoius 
necessary to get rid of Aureoius, who still held ^^jJJ^ 
out in Milan. This rival of the new emperor's Treb. 
power, after the death of Gallienus, made propo-^^*^ ^* 
sals to his successor, demanding his alliance, and n? v%lte. 
to be acknowledged as his colleague. But Clau-^'*^^^- 
dius, far from inclining to any such terms, after * *'^' 
answering him, " That none but Gallienus, who 
*^ had reason to be afraid, could think of entering 
^^ into an agreement of that kind,'' sent to Rome 
an edict addressed to the people, and a speech 
which was to be read in the senate, declaring Au- 
reoius an usurper and a tyrant. Aureoius, una- 
,ble to obtain peace, resolved to fight, and was 
conquered. He seems to have been taken pri- 
soner, and it is certain that he was killed. The 
circumstances of his death are variously related. 
Some say, that he was killed contrary to Clau- 
dius's order ; and others, that it was by his com- 
mand.. Some impute the execution of the deed to 
the soldiers ; and others lay it to the charge of Au- 
relian, who was afterwards emperor. The truth is, 
^ however, easily distinguished through this obscu- 
rity. Claudius undoubtedly desired the death of 
Aureoius ; but, that he might be thought merci- 
ful, he would not order it. He therefore pre?- 
. tended to be inclined to spare a conquered ene- 
iBy, and underhand stirred up Aurelian and the 
soldiers, to destroy him. Claudius cannot be ab- 
solutely blamed for providing for his own safety 
by the death of a rival. But the dissimulation 
which he practised on this occasion was surely be- 
neath 
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' fi^Hth him* He even Carried it &rther ; by or*: 
dering the last honours to be paid to the matt 
whom he had deprived of life, and a momiitient 
to be erected to him, with an epitaph in Greek, 
which is dtill extant, and which declares his pre- 
tended design to save the unfortunate Aureolus^ 
if the soldiers had not prevented it. This tomb 
was between Milan and Bergamo^ in a place upt 
Tttam. ^^ *^^ TivtY Adda, Called Pons Aureoti^ which 
dtill retains some traces of the name of Aureolus 
in its present appellation of Poniirolo. 
k frtst If we believe the epitome of Aurelius Victor, 
^^^ 'Claudius gained a great victory over the Alatnan- 
o^et the ni, near the lake of Guarda, before he went to 
"^"^t Rome. M. de Tillcmont supports the account 
of that abbreviator by some conlectures. It is 
pretty extraordinary that Trebellius, who wrote 
rather a panegyric than an history of Claudius, 
and who, the better to celebrate him, has takeii 
particular care to swell bis stile, should omit a 
fact of this importance, so glorious to the prince 
whose praises were his theme. 
ciftudiui Claudius, conqueror of Aureolus, and perhaps 
^ to of the Alamanni also, went at length to Rome, to 
wkdom of ^^joy the congratulations and applause of his 
his govern- capital, which thought itself happy in having him 
AJR^iofo.^^^ emperor. In themonthof January that next 
TiMem. eusucd after his accession to the empire, he took 
a second consulship : which proves his having 
held that office once before. Of this, however, 
we have not any monumenit. For though Vale- 
riatrhad intended to make him consul several years 
sooner \ that design was not p>ut in execution, as 
appears by the senate's desiring the consulship for 
Claudius, a few months before the death of Gallien- 
lis, as a reward for his exploits against the Goths. 
Claudius must therefore have named himself consul 
for thefirsttime, in the interval between thedeceasQ 
of Gallienus and the then next month of January. 

Thpre 
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There is room to think that he stayed some ^^ 
inonths at Rome ; and that to this time of tranquil-? 
lity belongs what Trebellius says of the govern- 
ment of this prince, who enacted several wise ami 
prudent laws, and shewed his zeal for justice by 
punishingwilfully corrupt judges with exemplary 
severity ; and his mildness, by pretending not to 
see faults that were committed without design. 

Hut he was soon forced to quit these pacific The em- 

cares. The empire was in a violent situation,p|^^an? 
which necessarily required themelancholyremedyattackedon 
of war and arms. Tetricus occupied the provin- ^^ 
ces of the West. Zenobia, in the Kast, not satist 
fled with the territories which her husband Ode- 
Batus had possessed, extended her dominion by 
conquest, and forced Egypt to acknowledge hec 
laws. The middle provinces were harrassed by 
incursions of the northern nations. It was not 
possible for Claudiu;s to attack so many enemies 
at once : and he immediately judged that Zeno- 
bia, being the most distant, ought not to be the 
first object of his attention. Nor did he hesitate 
between Tetricus and the Goths. /' Tetricus, 
^* said he, is my enemy : the Goths are the ene- 
mies of the state.'* He therefore fixed his views 
ypon the barbarians, and resolved to begin with 
driving them out of the empire. 

I observed before, in the last year of the reign The Gotht 
of Gallienus, that Claudius wanted to pursue thctei^orief 
Goths after he had conquered them ; but that his^f the em- 
colleague Marcian opposed it, andlet them escape* an trmyot 
The facility with which they carried at least part^^o.ooo 
of their booty into their own country, induced J^n^* and a 
them to return, in much greater numbers. AllAeetof 
the people which composed their nation, uniting, ^^^.^ 
formed an army of three hundred and twenty cfend 6— 
thousand fighting men, and a fleet of two thou-f* ^^' ^^ 
sand * sail. The general rendezvous was at the 

mouth 

* Zosimus says six thousand. But Trebellius^ who has ra- 
ther enlarged than diminished the exploits of Claudius^ fixeft 
their number at two thousand 
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mouth of the river Tyras, now called the Niester* 
There this terrible multitude embarked^ and, 
keeping close to the shore, attempted a first des- 
cent at Tomi, a place rendered famous by the 
banishment of Ovid, and a second at Marciano- 
polis; but both without much success. Upon 
their arrival in the Bosphoran streights, the Goths 
suffered greatly from the rapidity of the currents, 
which, confined within a narrow space, drove their 
vessels against each other with such violence^ that 
their pilots were not able to manage them. Many 
of them perished with their cargoes and crews. 
But this did not hinder the barbarians from at^ 
tacking Byzantium j from whence, being repulsed 
with loss, they continued their rout towards 
Asia and attacked Cyzicus. Here again they 
succeeded no better than before : but yet, per- 
sisting in their enterprise, and still hopifffg to 
make themselves amends in Greece and Mace- 
donia, they crossed the Hellespont, and landed at 
mount Athos. After careening their vessels there, 
they steered for the gulph of Thessalonica, to 
which city they laid siege, as they also did to 
Cassandraea, which was not far off. While the 
main body of their army carried on these two 
sieges, their fleet, doubtless divided into several 
squadrons, ravaged the coasts of Thessaly, and of 
all Greece, the islands of Crete, Rhodes, and Cy- 
prus, and the maritime parts of Pamphylia. 
Wherever they landed the country was plunder- 
ed : but the cities defended themselves in such a 
manner that not one of them was taken, except 
Athens, of which Zonaras says, they made them- 
selves, masters. That writer mentions a singular 
anecdote on this occasion. The Goths, says he, 
finding a great number of books in that city, which 
was the mother of learning, were going to burn 
them all, out of mere ferocity and savageness of 
flisposition, and had already heaped them up in 

piles; 
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piles J when one of them, affecting greater wis- 
dom than the rest, told his countrymen they ought 
to spare them, because it was owing to the read- 
ing of those books that the Greeks neglected the 
art of war, and became easy of conquest. This 
Goth did not know that the culture of learning 
never hindered either Alexander or Caesar from 
becoming the greatest of warriors. The barba- 
rians did not keep their conquest long. Cleode- 
mus, an Athenian, who had made his escape be- 
fore the place of his nativity was sacked, assem- 
bled ^ few forces, fell suddenly upon them, cut 
s.everal of the enemies to pieces, and made the 
rest betake themselves to flight. 

In the meantime the sieges of Cassandraea and zor. 
Thessalpnica were carried on briskly. The Goths 
battered both those cities with engines, of which 
they had learned the use in their long wars against 
the Romans, and were ready to take them when 
Claudius arrived. 

This prince had taken the necessary time to makcciaudius 
such an armament as should enable him. to attackgau^sa 
these formidable enemies with advantage, and at^'^l^ 
last succeeded therein, though not without greatthemand 
difficulty, because, as he himself observed in one of^hem^^ 
hislettersto the senate, Tetricus possessed the besttirdj. 
provinces of the empire, Gaul and Spain, and Ze- ^J^^ ^ .^^ 
jiobia was mistress of the light troops, and all theza«. 
most expert archers. However, notwithstanding 
these obstacles, he raised a great force, and upon 
his arrival, thebarbariansraisedthesiegeof the two 
places which they had long pressed very closely. 
They then moved farther up into the country, 
to Pelagonia, a province situated on the north of 
Macedonia, Claudius followed them thither : but 
as they had greatly the start of him, and continued 
bending their march towards the Danube, he could / 
not come up with them until he reached Naissus, 
now Nissa in Servia. There he engaged them, in 
a battle which was long and obstinately disputed. 

The 
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Th6 Romans gave way in several places : but at 
-length a detachment of their army, going round 
by roads which seemed impassable, ml upon the 
rear and flank of their enemies. This unexpect- 
ed attack decided the victory, and the Goths were 
forced to retreat, after leaving fifty thousand of 
their men killed upon the spot. 

Claudiui^ now completed what Marcian had hin- 
• dered him from executing two years before. Re- 
solving totally to extirpate the remains of the van- 
quished army of his enemies, be instantly pursued 
Treb, them. The Goths, on their side, without being 
^^ ®** intimidated by the Vast slaughter they had suffer- 
ed, rallied their shattered forces; and fencing 
themselves, according to their custom, with their 
waggons and baggage, they made a brave defence 
IVom behind this kind of rampart, which, however, 
was at last forced, and the Romans, besides an 
immense booty, took^ prodigious number of pri- 
soners. Those that escaped this second disaster, 
formed again, and fell back towards Macedonia ; 
upon which Claudius, in order to surround them, 
?ent his cavalry forward, whilst he with his infitn- 
try followed them behind. The fierceness and va- 
lour of the barbarians was so great, that, even in 
the deplorable condition to which so many disas* 
ters had reduced them, they still put their con- 
querors in danger. They fell upon the Roman 
infantry with such fury, that they threw it into- 
disorder, cut part of it in pieces, and would pro- 
bably have defeated therest, if the horse, wheeling 
round, had not forced them to retreat. They then 
took shelter in the passes of mount Hasmus, where 
famine and sickness completed their destruction. 
Their fleet after scouring the seas, returned to 
Macedonia, laden with booty, in order to rejoin 
the army it had left there. But that arniy was then 
' destroyed : and the troops on board the fleet, either 
hopingtoxetrievethelossestheirnationhadsustain- 

ed^ 
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ed, or flattering themselves that they should be 
able to prevent its total ruin, landed ; by whicli 
they only increased their disaster. Their shipsi^ 
abandoned bv their defenders, perished and wer^ 
liunk ; and the men themselves, unable to pene- 
trate into an enemy's country, where every thing 
opposed them, were forced to disband and sepa^ 
rate ; in which condition they were either killed^ 
taken prisoners, or carried off by a contagious dis-^ 
temper which broke out among them. Thus, <^Trdt. 
all this numerous army of barbarians only a few^^*^ ^ 
stragglers escaped, who, a few days after the 
death of Claudius, plundered Anchiala *, and 
made a fruitless attempt upon Nicopolis. 

We know nothing more concerning this cele- 
brated exploit of Claudius, which well deserved to 
be recorded by abler historians, more sensible of 
its importance, and more capable of relating its se- 
veral circumstances and events. Claudius himself ^ 
gives us a pretty just, but general idea of it, in 
a letter which I shall here transcribe. *' Claudius 
to Brocchus. (This Brocchus was commander 
of lUyricum.) We have destroyed three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand Goths, and sunk two 
** thousand ships. The rivers arfe covered with 
*' bucklers, and the shores with large swords and 
<^ small lances. The plains are hid under he£|ps 
** of dead. Every road is stained with blood. 
** The great intrenchment, formed by a multitude 
*' of waggons linked together, has been aban- 
^* doned. We have taken so many women pri- 
^^ soners, that every soldier in our army can claim 
*^ two or three for his own slaves.'* Claudius's 
letter, which seems intended only to point out 
the extraordinary circumstances of the victory^ 
speaks of none but female captives. History in- 
forms us farther, that there were kings and queens 

' among 

* A city of Thrace upon the Euxine Sea. Nicop<^6 lay far-» 
tll^r iip the 9Qimt]7; at the foot of mount Haemus. 
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among the prisoners; and that the number of sol- 
diers and subaltern officers who fell into the hand^ 
of the conquerors was so great, that after inrol- 
ling many of them among the Roman troops, 
-there still remained enough to supply the pro- 
vinces with a sufficiency of slaves for the culture 
of their lands : so that these Goths, from satage 
warriors becoming laborious husbandmen, were 
of service to their masters, at the same time that 
they perpetuated the triumph of Claudius. 

This victory may therefore justly be compared 
to the greatest that was ever gained by any Ro- 
man general or emperor : and Claudius, most de- 
servedly, took for it the surname of the Gothic^ by 
which he is frequently distinguished in history. 
vkt. uttT' Some writers have thought to enhance his glory 
^^ by fabulously pretending that, like another De- 
cius, he devoted himself to his country before he 
engaged the barbarians. But Trebellius^s silence 
is a sufficient refutation of this anecdote, which, 
besides, does not agree with facts that are known 
and well attested, 
"^do^^ Aurelian distinguished himself in the war against 
^s w^ the Goths, in which he had an important command, 
employed jje engaged the enemy several times, with consi- 
Fflptv.^^^ durable advantage : and the officers of the horse 
reLU,4i: having attacked the barbarians rashly, without 
waiting for orders ; Claudius thought he could 
not better guard against such inconveniences for 
the future, than by giving them, for their colonel- 
general, the same Aurelian, whose severity in 
maintaining discipline was known and feared. 

Quintillus, the emperor's brother, was also em- 
ployed in this war : but we know nothing farther 
of him, nor has history recorded any exploit of 
his performing. 
It can Claudius, wholly intent upon the war against the 

^bted^ Goths, which he justly considered as the most dan- 
but that gerous to the state, sufiered other matters to take 
Claudius their 
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their coarse until such time as he should be ^itli-^?^^'* 
berty to attend to them also. It cannot be doubt- zenobia 
ed but that, after conquering the barbarians, he*"^'^^^*^ 
would have turned his arms against Zenobia, who, Suvel 
as I observed before, had added Egypt to her^««»^ 
other dominions. Nor can it be supposed that caJ'/f^'^ 
he would have abandoned that noble portion of ^^'^ '«"«*- 
the empire, Gaul, to Tetricus ; besides whom,^o*cA^ 
now rebels, called Bagaudes, desolated that coun^-'*^ . 
try, and even dared to besiege the capital of the 
Eduans. The besieged had applied to Claudius, 
imploring his assistance : and we may imagine how 
grating it must have been to this magnaninious 
prince, not to be able immediately to comply 
with their just request, and to see the Eduana 
forced to open their gates to the enemy after a 
siege of seven months. Such interesting objects 
could not but stimulate Claudius's courage ; 
whilst his extraordinary qualities insured him suc- 
cess. It is highly probable that he would have 
finished the great work which his successor Aure- 
lian accomplished, of re-uniting to the empire all 
the members which had been separated from it, 
if he had lived. But death prevented him. 

I said before, that a contagious distemper com- But he 
pleted the ruin of the army of the Goths. The samemSm! ^' 
infection spread to the Roman army. Claudius was ^^'-^^^ 
seized with it, and died at Sirmium, in the third ^^j^^ 
year of his reign, and the fifty-sixth of his age. a. 11.1021. 

This prince has been justly praised for possess- S^of 
ing, like Trajan, great talents and great virtues, this prince. 
Nothing would be wanting to crown his glory, j^^Wa 
if his merit had undergone the trial of a longermemorjr, 
reign, and he had behaved in the peaceable pos- 
session of ^he empire, as well as he did in times 
of trouble and danger. 

He was regretted by the senate, the people, and ^^^^ 
the army ; and was ranked among the gods. That^^**^ 
.honour, than which nothing can be more mad and 
impious, was now become a mere matter of form. 

But 
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But the public afTection for his memory was shewn 
by more uncommon honours, which custom had 
not vihfied. The senate consecrated to him ajbust 
of gold in the usual place of its assemblies. The 
people erected to him a statue of gold, ten fett 
nigh, in. the capitol, facing the temple of Jupiter; 
and the tribunal for harangues was deeoratea with 
a pillar, on the top of which stood his statue in sil- 
ver, weighing fifteen hundred Roman pounds. 
Cenaorinus Notwithstanding the great and good qualities of 
Tr^^T?!^' this prince, a rival was set up against him, Censo« 
Ttjr. sa rinus, a senator of considerable rank and distinc- 
tion, who had retired into the country on account 
of a wound which had lamed him, was proclaimed 
Augustus, probably in Italy, by the troops which 
guarded that country. Trebellius, from whom we 
have this account, does not tell us, what were the 
motives which induced the soldiery to take this 
step, nor in what manner it was transacted : nei- 
Iher docs he say, whether they were instigated by 
Censorinus, or whether they forced him to obey 
their will* But however that may have been, they 
soon grew tired of him, and thinking him tod 
severe, killed him -at the end of seven days* He 
was buried near Bologna, and his epitaph, setting 
forth all the titles with which he had been deco- 
rated in his life, ended with these words : ** * He 
was happy in all things whilst a private man, 
but a most unhappy emperor." His relations, 
struck with grief and fear afler this melancholy 
€vent, retired, some into Thrace, and some into 
Bithynia, where his family still subsisted at the 
lime when Trebellius wrote. 
Tmenu In the beginning of the third year of Claudius, 

. died Plotinus, the-master of Porphyry, who' has 
written his life. He was a famous protessor of the 
Platonic philosophy, which was then in vogue^ and 
which, bewildering its followers in abstruse specu- 

latioDS, 

^ Felix ad omnii^ infelicissimus Impemlor. 
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lations, almost lost sight of that solid afid esscintial 
object, the reformation of manners. Men who, un- 
der a specious title, troubled themselves so little 
about i^hat is really useful, little deserve that we 
should trouble ourselves about them. 
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A URELIAN. 



^ . . . . . Autiochianus. a. R. lOSl. 

AUJBLELIAN, and Quintillus the brother of 
Claudius, are proclaimed emperors at the same 
time \ the one, by the army of Illyricum ; and 
the other, by the troops which he commanded in 
Italy, near Aqufle'fa. 

Quimtillus, upon the news of Aurelian's elec- 
tion, is abandoned by his party, and causes his 
veins to be opened, after having reigned only se* 
venteen days. He was ranked among the gods. 

Aurelian goes to Rome, in order to be acknow- 
ledged there. 

njt returns into Pannonia, and forces the Goths, 
who attempted a mew invasion, to sue to him for 
peace. 

War, for the defence of Italy, against the Ala- 
xnanni, the Marcomanni, the Jutbongi, and the 
Vandals. Aurelian is defeated near Placentia. 
Alarms and seditions in Rome. Aurelian re- 
trieves his affairs, and gains three subsequent vic- 
toriai over the barbarians, in this and the fol- 
lowing year. 

Vol, IX. K L. Domitius 
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A. R. 1022. L. DOMITIUS AuRELIANUS AUGUSTUS II ^. 

A.C 271. j^^ ^^ Num. Ceionius Virius Bassus. 

The tranquillity of Italy is restored. The walls 
of Rome are rebuilt and fortified, and extended 
to the circumference of fifty miles. 

Several illustrious persons put to death by Au- 
relian : among others Domitian, who had as- 
sumed the title of Augustus. 

Death of Sapor, king of the Persians. His son 
Hormisdas succeeds him. 

A.itio23. Quietus. 

VOLDUMIANUS. 

f 

Aurelian sets out to make war upon. Zenobia. In 
his way through Illyricum,he defeats several troops 
of barbarians. Victory gained beyond the Danube 
over Cannabas, or Can^nabald, king of the Goths. 

Septimius an usurper for a few days in Dalma- 
tia. 

Aurelian passes into Asia. Bithynia submits vo- 
luntarily to him. The city of Tyana is betrayed 
to him by one of its inhabitants. Pretended ap- 
parition of Apollonius of Tyana to Aurelian. 

Battle near Immae, a town of Syria, at some 
distance from Antiocb, in which Zenobia*s gene- 
ral, Zabdas, is defeated. 

Aurelian enters Antioch, which Zenobia hada- 
bandoned,and treats its inhabitants with clemency. 

Battle of Daphne, in which Zenobia's troops 
are conquered. 

General battle under the walls of Emesa. Ze- 
nobia, vanquished, shuts herself up in Palmyra. 
Valerian besieges her there. 

Probus, 

* M. d^ Tillemont reckons this consulship of Aurelian as his 
first ; alledgin j^^ nevertheless^ reasons and authorities which may 
make it be looked upon as* his second. (Note VII. on Fale- 
rian,) The order of facts, particularly of those that fellow, 
has determined us to prefer this last opinion. 
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Probus,:who was afterwards emperor^ sObdUes 
Egypt, and takes it back from Zenobia< . 
Hormisdas diei^. Vararanes succeeds him. 



Tacitus. ^^ i$»^ 

Placidianus. 



Some pretend that the Tacitus who was consal 
this yeat j, is the emperor 1 acitus, who succeeded 
Aurelian. But the emperor Tacitus was very pld^ 
and.must^ ia all probability, have been consul be- 
fore this time. 

Zenobia, endeavouring to escape to the Per- 
sians^ is taken and carried to Aurelian* The city 
of Palmyra surrenders. The conqueror treats 
that city with humanity. 

The death of Longinus. . 

Aurelian, being in Thrace^ where he defeated 
some partiefs of Carpians^ learns that Palmyra had 
revolted : upon which he returns thither^ treats 
the ret)els with rigour, and gives their city up 
to be plundered. 

He causes the sentence of the council of Antioch ;^ 
to be put in execution atgainst Paul of Sadiosata. 

He goes into Egyptyand there destroys the 
usurpex Firmus^ 

He passes into Gaulj whither he was invitee^ 
by Tetricus himself, who was grown weary pf th6 
perpetual mutiny and seditions of^his soldiers,' 
and of the people. r / 

The battle of Chalons on the Mar ne/ at the be* 
ginning of which, Tetricus and his son put them- 
selves voluntarily into the hands of Aurelian. 

Gaul submits again to the power of the Romans^ 
after having disavowed it for thirteen years. The 
whole empire re-united under one bead; ^ 

This flow of success swells the heart of Aure- 
lian, and makes him forget his former modesty.- 
He assumes the diadem. 

K 2 
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He leads Zenobk and Tetricus in triumph ; and 
afterwards treats tbem humanely. 

A!a^«74! AURELIANXJS AUGUSTUS IIL 

C. Julius Capitolini/s. 

Aurelian^s donatives to the people. He remits^ 
the old debts due to the state. 

His rigour towafvds several members of the se^- 
nate. 

An amnesty granted to those who bad borne 
arms against him. 

He builds a magnificent temple to the sun, in 
Borne ; and institutes games and oombatft in ho- 
nour ^of that {planet. 

The managers of the mint raise a Tiolent isedi- 
tion in Rome> which increases to an open war. 
Aurelian, after conquermg them in a battle fought 
w^itbin the "walls ^of Rome, punishes the offenders 
i^igorously. 

H^ goes into Gaul, whe^ some disturbances 
had arisen. 

He is thought to have t^built, at this time, the 
city ^f Genabum, which afterwards boK his name, 
and is now called OiSeana. 

The founding of Dijon is also ascribed to him. 

He mai?ches kito Vindelicia^ from whence he 
drives the barbarians. 

He abandons Dacia b^ond the Danube, which 
Trajan had conquered ; and transports its inhabi- 
tants to the right-hand side of that riv^r,in a part 
of Maeisia, since dislinguii^ed fay the name of 
Aurelian^^s Dacia. He may possibly have settled 
there part of ^he nation of the Carpians* 

A.R.t02^ AUR£tXAl9US AUGUSTUS IV* 

A. C . 97IL T^jf 

• •.... Marcellinus. 

I 
4 

Just as he was preparing to march against the 
Persians, he perished m Thrace by a conspiracy 

which 
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ivhicfa Mnesthasus^ one of his secretaries, had form- 
ed against him; He was ranked among the gods. 
He was on the point of ordering a persecution 
against the Christians when he was killed. 

Usurpers under AURELIAN^ 

Zenobia in the East. 
Tetricus in Gaul. 
FiRMus in Kgtpt. 
domitian. 
Septimius. 



AURELIAN, 

SECT. II. 

« 

dupelian elected emperor in Illyricum^ and Clavdiu£s 
brother ^intiUm in Itaiy. This last perishes at 
the end of seventeen days. Jurelian's first rise. 
After the death of QtmUillus^ he goes to Rome to 
be acknowledged there. He returns into Panno^ 
nia^ fights the Goths^ and grants them peace. He 
goes back to Itaiy^ which is threcel^ned with an in- 
vasion of the Germans. He gives audience to the 
ambassadors of the Juthongi* War attended with 
various success^ and at last terminated by three 
subsequent victories gained by Aurelian^ Nego^ 
ciations with the Vandals. Jurelian returns con- 
queror to RomCf and puts to death several illus- 
trious senators. He fortifies Rome^ and enlarges 
its extent. He undertctkes the war against Zeno- 
bia. History of that queen. Aurelian sets Qut^ 
andy in his march^ gains several advantages in Il- 
ly ricum and. Thrace. He passes into Asia. H'he 
city of Tyana is betrayed to him. He puts the 
traitor to dectth, and spares the inhabitants. Pre- 
tended apparition of Apollonius to Aurelian. A 
very improbable circumstance related concerning 

the takmg qfTyma. Zenobia at Antioch. Bat- 

tfe 
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fk between the horse near the town of Imrnc^. 
Zenobia flies from Antioch to Emesa. Aure^ 
lian treats the Antiochians with clemency. He 
advances towards Emesa. Battle near that 
city. Aurelian remains conqueror. Zenobia 
shuts herself up in Palmyra. Pretended mi' 
racks said to have happened at the battle of 
Emesa. Aurelian pursues Zenobia^ and arrives 
btfore Palmyra. Importance of that famous 
city. Zenobia had taken care to provide it 
tvell. Aurelian* s letter to Zenobia^ exhorting her 
to Surrender. Her haughty answer. Palmyra 
besieged ; and distressed by famine. Zenobia^ 
attempting tojly to the Persians^ is taken. The 
Palmyrenes surrender^ and are treated humanely. 
Aurelian grants Zenobia and her son Vaballath 
their lives. Her ministers and counsellors are 
put to death. The death of Longinus. Egypt 
fe-conquered by Probus. Aurelian^ being return^ 
ed to Europe f is informed of the revolt of Palmyra. 
He goes back thither^ and gives the city up to be 
plundered. He passes into Spain ^ and destroys 
Firmus^ who had assumed the purple there. He 
returns into the East, and re-unites Gaul to the 
empire, Tetricus having voluntarily put himse/J^ 
into his power J Gn^atness and rapidity of Aure^ 
lianas exploits. His success made him forget his 
former modesty and simplicity. Aurelian! s tri-- 
umph. Tetricus and Zenobia appear in it as cap- 
tives. In other respects they were treated hu^ 
manely by the conqueror. Aurehan^s largesses to 
the people. JLoaves distributed instead of corn* 
Old debts due to the st(ite, cancelled. Amnesty. 
Acts of justice. ^Aurelian has been accused of 
cruelty. Instances of a good government. He 
goes to Gaul J Orleans, Bijon. He drives the 
^ Barbarians out of Vindelicia. He abandons that 
part of Jbacia which Trajan had conquered. He 
prepares to make war upon the Persians. Succes- 
sion of the kings of Persia. Aurelian is assassin- 

noted 
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nated in Thrace j hy his own people. His rigours 
were the cause of his untimely deaths and have 
hurt his reputation. He is avenged^ and ranked 
among the gods. His posterity. Variations in 
his conduct towards the Christians. Paul of Sa- 
mosata. The ninth perseciUdon. Writers under 
this reign. 



I 



M MEDIATELY after the death of Claudius 11. Aureifan 
Aurelian was elected to the empire by the le-^^^r in 
gions of lllyricum. But he had instantly a rival. lUyncum, 
Claudius's brother Quintillus commanded a body^^^g brol 
of troops near Aquileia, destined, without doubt, therQuin- 
to hinder the barbarians, who were in arms in thei^^."^ 
neighbouring countries, from penetrating intoThisiaat 
Italy. When the news of the death of Claudiusg^^^*! 
reached these troops, they thought no one wor- seventeen 
thier to succeed him than Quintillus, who was ac-^^ i02i, 
cordingly acknowledged emperor : not by heredi-r^A. 
tary right, as Trebellius expressly observes ; butg^"^ 
on account of his probity and the gentleness of rop. Aurdf 
his manners. Some have said, that the senate ^^;^^ 
joined its suffrages to that of the soldiers. Eutrop. 

It Was not for the good of the empire that Quin-'^'*'-^'^'"''"' 
tillus should remain its sovereign, if it be true, 
as Zonaras says, with some probability, that he was 
a weak man, incapable of conducting great affairs. 
In effect, he was extremely terrified when he learn- 
ed that Aurelian had been declared emperor at 
Sirmium. He harangued his troops, however, and 
exhorted them to remain faithful to him : but 
they, sensible of the difference of merit between 
the two competitors abandoned Quintillus, who, 
linding himself destitute of all resource, by the 
advice of his friends had his veins opened, after he 
had reigned only seventeen days *. This account 
of his death is more probable than that of Trebel- 
lius, who, always zealous for the glory of the house 
of Claudius, says that Quintillus's severity was 

what 

* Vopiscus says twenty days ; Zosimus a few months^ 
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what incensed the soldiers, and that he feU by 

their fury, a victim to his ?eal for the maintenance 

'^"^^ of discipline, like Pertinax and Galba. Aurelian, 

delivered from this rival, did not envy him the 

honour of an apotheosis. The medals of Quin- 

tillus shew that he was ranked amons the gods. 

Aurelian, who by this means remained sole and 

^^^' p|aceable possessor of the empire, was, like many 

vop. Aur. of ms predecessors, a soldier of fortune, whose me- 

^®' rit had made amends for the obscurity of his birth. 

He was born in one of the provinces of Illyricum, 

either Pannonia, Dacia, or Moesia, We know not 

the name or condition of bis father, any otherwise 

than that the epitome of Victor says of him, that be 

cultivated the lands which a Roman senator, called 

Aurelius, possessed in the country where he lived. 

His mother was priestess of the siin in her village : 

and he always retained a singular veneration for 

that planet, which he worshipped as his tutelar 

deity, and as the greatest of the gods. She also 

pretended to divination. But we do not find by 

any thing we know of her son, that he was in the 

least given to this last weakness. " 

Aurelian, quick of mind, and robust of body, 
shewed from his infancy a passion for war, which 
was so strong in him, that he never suffered a day 
to pass without exercising himself at shooting with 
the bow, throwing the javelin, or some other mili- 
vopiic. 49. tary' operation. This taste remained all his life ; 
for (&ven after he was emperor, he tired several 
horses every day with hard riding. He entered 
into the army as soon as his age would permit ; 
and was so extremely ardent and ready to draw 
his sword, that to distinguish him from another 
officer of the same name who served in the same 
corps, he was ealled * Aurelian^ miord in hand. 
This personal bravery was displayed, not at the ex- 
pence of his fellow citizens by fighting duels with 

them, 

* Aurelianu3 manu ad ferrum. 
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them, but at that of the enemies of the state. He ia 
said to have killed, with his own hand, forty-eight 
Sarmatians in one day, and nine hundred and 6iiy 
within some days after. We observed elsewhere, 
that he was the first Roman who fought against the 
Franks, and had the honour of conquering them. 
His valour made the troops esteem him, and they 
celebrated it in their rude songs : but at the same 
time bis severity made them f iear him. We may 
judge with what rigour he insisted an a strict obr 
servance of military discipline, by the following 
letter which he wrote, when tribune, to an officer 
whom we may call his lieutenant-colonel. " If, 
" says he, you would advance yourself in the ar-. 
** my, or rather if you would live, binder the sol- 
^ diers from stealing. Let not any one rob the 
" peasant of his poultry ; let him not touch a 
^ sheep which does not belong to him ; let him 
^* riot spoil the com upon the ground, nor even 
*' take a bunch of grapes that is not his own. 
*' Suffer not those who are under you to extort 
** oil, salt, or wood. Let them be content with 
their allowances. If they would have any thing 
more, it is by the blood of their enemies that 
they ought to acquire it, and not by the tears 
•• of the subjects of the empire.** Aurelian then 
enters into a pretty long detail concerning their 
armour, their dress, and the proper care of their 
horses and mules: after which he adds: " Let 
" them serve one another mutually, as if they were 

f* each others slaves. Let them not consult 

*' diviners: let them respect the honour of the 
f* women in whose houses they lodge ; and if any 
" one raises a quarrel, let him suffer the bastina- 
" do.** Such were the laws which Aurelian pre- 
scribed ; of which he insisted on tlie literal obser- 
vance ; and which none could violate with impu- 
nity. Being informed that a soldier had commit- 
ted adultery with his landlord's wife, he ordered 
the criminal to be quartered, by fastening his legs 

and 
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and arms to four branches of trees bent down far 
that purpose, and afterwards let go in such manner 
as to tear him asunder. This punishment seems 
cruel, and doubtless is so. But great evils re- 
quire violent remedies : and the writer of Aure* 
lian's life observes, that his inexorable severity 
succeeded ; and that the soldiers, finding what 
coQimander they had to deal with, took, care to 
mend their manners and avoid those faults of 
which the punishment was sure and rigorous. 

I observed before that the emperor Valerian 
feared leSt his son might be hurt by Aurelian's se- 
verity. But notwithstanding that, he did ample 
Justice to the extraordinary merit of this great war- 
rior, and took a pleasure in employing him in the 
most brilliant and most difficult afrairs. He charg- 
ed him with the care of visiting all the Roman 
camps, as inspector and reformer ; gave him the 
command of Illyricum under Ulpius Crinitus, 
whose infirmities rendered him incapable of act- 
ing; senthim ambassador to Persia; and lastly made 
him consul, when, on account of his glorious po- 
verty, he ordered the public treasury to defray the 
expences which that high office then required. 

This consulship of Aurelian has been mention- 
ed elsewhere : but I cannot omit here a judicious 
and useful reflection which the histerian of his life 
makes on this occasion. ♦ We lately saw, says 
Vopi^cus, the consul Furius Placidus spend such 
vast sums upon the games which he exhibited in 
the circus, that he seemed rather to be giving 
away rich estates, than distributing suitable re- 
wards to charioteers. All good men were griev- 
ed at it : for things are no\y come to such a pass 

that 

* Vidimns proxime consulatum Furii Placidi tanto ambitu 
in circo editum^ ut non prsemia dari aurigis^ scd patrimonia vi- 
detentur— ingemiscentibus frugi hominibus. Factum est enim 
ut jam divitiarum sit, non hominum consulatus. — Perierunt 
casta ilia tempera, & magis ambitione populari peritura sunti^ 
jp^op. AureU 15. '^ 
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that the consulship isbestowed, not upon the man, 
but upon his riches. Those happy times are past 
in which dignities were the recompence of merit ; 
and the present will degenerate still more and 
more by that ostentatious pomp which is intend- 
ed to catch the eyes of the multitude. 

Aurelian probably took possession of the consul- 
ship on the twenty second of May of the year of 
Christ 258, two yearsbefore Valerian's misfortune. 
No mention is made of him under Gallienus; either 
because that prince had removed him out of jea- 
lousy and hatred of his merit, or because he him- 
self scorned to serve the most indolent and most 
despicable of men. Under Claudius, who was a 
friend to, and a just estimator of virtue, Aurelian 
began to appear again. He helped that emperor 
to destroy Aureolus, and, after shining greatly in 
the war against the Goths, was judged, as I said 
before, worthy to succeed him. 

After the death of Quintillus, he went with all After the 
speed to Rome, there to be acknowledged : and,^^^ 
according to the custom of new princes, he shewed he goe« to 
a tendency to mildness, and a readiness to listen to^°^^J^^ 
the counsels that should be offered him. A senator ledged 
who thought to please him by commending his^^^®^^ 
severity, which sometimes amounted to cruelty, 
told him that the way to reign securely would be 
to use both steel and gold: steel against those who 
should fail in their duty towards him, and gold to 
reward his faithful servants. This sycophant was 
justly requited for his base advice, being himself 
the very first that suffered by Aurelian's steel. 

This prince could not stay long.at Rome, but He returns 
was soon obliged to return into Pannonia, which into. i*an- 
the Goths, notwithstanding thelate dreadful defeat fi^hJ^* the 
of their vast army, threatened with a new invasion. S»th«, and 
To hinder them from penetrating far, he wisely ^^ 
ordered the inhabitants of the country to send all peace, 
their corn,cattle,and provisions, tothecities, there ^^' 

to, 
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to be taken care of; that the barbarians might not 
only be dissappointed of their expected pumder, 
but also be stopped in their career by want of the 
necessaries of life. These measures might per« 
baps have sufficed, if the Romans had been at li- 
berty to wait the event. But Italy was at the same 
time menaced by a formidable league of the Ger- 
man nations, who were preparing to enter that 
country in an hostile manner. Aurelian was there- 
fore obliged to^ hasten against the Goths, who had 
passed the Danube. The two armies engaged, 
and the battle lasted until night, without any de- 
cisive advantage on either side : but in the night, 
the barbarians retreated and repassed the river, 
from the other side of which they sent deputies 
to sue for peace, which was granted them. 
He goes Italy stood in need of his presence to awe the 
X, whid. German confederacy I have just spoken of. Four 
iflthreaten-ot these natious, whose names we are acquainted 
?^^^^with, were the Alamanni, the Marcomanni, the 
fhe Ger. Juthongi, and the Vandals. It is not easy to deter- 
^^Aurei. ^^^^ whetherthesepeople acted in concert, or each 
Is. ' * of them separately ; and it is perhaps still more dif- 

p^t ^^*at^^^^^ ^^ iorm a connected narrative out of the de- 

^ ^^' cached scraps which we find in different authors 

concerning Aurelian's exploits against them. AH 

that can be said on this head must necessarily be 

intermixed with perplexity and doubt. 

The first seat of the war seems to have been 
the copntry bordering upon the Danube, where 
Aurelian having gained some advantage over the 
Juthongi in particular, these people agreed to send 
him an embassy, to propose peace. This step of 
submission was accompanied with haughtiness ; 
their ambassadors being ordered not to speak in 
(he humble stile of a conquered nation, but to of- 
fer their friendship and alliance, on the express 
condition of their receiving again the pensions 
which the Romans had used to pay. them. 

Aurelian, 
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Aurelian, knowing their instructions, thought He gives 

to awe and intimidate them by the fonnidabletothe ^n- 
magnificence of bis appearance. When theyi^ssacion 
were arrived in his camp^ be did not give them^o^|j/"" 
audience immediately, but deferred it until the 
next day. AH the Roman troops were then 
drawn up under arms, and ranged as if for battle. 
The emperor, cloathed with purple, ascended a 
lofity tribunal. All the principal officers sur« 
rounded him on horseback, forming a semi-cir* 
cular avenue to his throne ; and behind him ap* 
peared the standards and eagles of the legions, 
the golden images of the prince, and tables on 
which were written the names of the legions in 
letters of gold ; the whole supported by spears of 
silver. The and)assadors of the Juthongi were, in 
effect^ struck with wonder and admiration at the 
sight of this pompous splendour. They remained 
for some time silent : but recovering from their 
first surprize, they at length spoke, and not with 
less haughtiness than they had been directed to use. 
They said, that if they desired peace, it was 
not because they had met with a small check 
which had scarcely hurt them, but because they 
believed that peace and alliance between them 
and the Romans would be of mutual service to 
both nations. They boasted of their strength,' which, 
said they, the Romans had experienced under 
Gallienus ; and pretended that if they were for- 
ced to fight a^in, the same success would still 
acconqpany their arms. They warned Aurelian not 
to trust to fortune, nor depend too much upon a 
sLight advantage, owing to particular circumstan- 
ces, and which might be followed by a greater re- 
verse. And lastly they declared, that in return for 
their alliance, which they offered to the Romans, 
who would be greatly benefited thereby, they ex- 
pected and insisted on the renewal of their for- 
mer pension s,jwith out which they should become 
equally irreconcileable and invincible enemies. 

Aurelian 
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Aurelian was fully determined not to graiit the 
Jutbongi any part of their demand, and therefore 
might easily have signified his resolution to them 
in few words. But his historian has thought pro- 
per to lend him a very long answer, containing 
particularly great encomiums on the prudence | 
which directed all the operations of the Romans, 
widely different from the barbarians, who, always 
impetuous in their attacks, were always weaken- 
ed by a first miscarriage. He reproached the i 
Juthongi ^ith having violated their treaties, 
and inferred from thence that it ill became them 
to demand as a tribute what was in fact onlv a 
voluntary gratuity, or recompence for their for- 
mer services. He concluded with declaring that 
he was resolved to take vengeance on them for , 
their insults, by ravaging their, country with fire 
and sword : and as an earnest of what they were j 
to expect, he instanced, accOTding to this speech i 
thus made for him, the example of the three ' 
hundred thousand Goths lately oonquered and 
extirpated by the Romans. j 

War at- The cmbassy of the Juthongi having proved 
tended unsucccssful, war and arms were of course recurr- 
rioussucj- ed to : and if we would endeavour to connect 
CMS, and at facts, wc must beobligcd to suppose that the Ju- 
nated^^' thougi did in common with the Marcomanni, and 
three sub- perhaps the Alamanrii and. Vandals, what Vopis-. 
TOtones cus relates of the Marc\)manni only. We shall use 
i?*in.ejjby the word harbaftam^ which includes them all. 

"^^ ■ Aurelian, proud of the advantage I have men- 
r<y.-rf»rfttioned, and of having made the Juthongi desire a 
18. 21. renewal of their ancient treaties, formed the de« 
sign, not of driving the barbarians back to their 
own country, but of destroying them, as Claudius 
bad done, by cutting off their retreat. To that 
end he placed himself behind them, hemming 
them in between his army and Italy. His plan 
was well concerted, and must in ^11 probability 

have 
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have been attended with success, if the barriers 
of Italy had been well guarded. But ihey were 
not sufficiently secured. The barbarians forced 
them, and penetrated on the side of Milan. Rome 
was immediately alarmed, and all the evils which 
Italy had suffered under Gallienus were again 
apprehended. The fears of the people even pro- 
duced some seditions, which Aurelian afterwards 
punished with his usual rigour. 

He pursued the barbarians, and came up with 
them near Placentia. But always more eager to 
attack the enemy, than careful to defend himself^ 
he fell into a snare which they had laid for him 
in the woods. His army was attacked towards 
the evening, and entirely defeated, with such 
loss as it was feared would bring on the ruin ot 
the empire. 

Aurelian himself began then to be afraid. He 
wrote to the senate, ordering the books of the 
Sibyls to be consulted. This, indeed, had been 
thought of the moment the barbarians entered 
Italy : but some flatterers had opposed it, say- 
ing, that the prince's valour was such as render- 
ed it needless to implore the assistance of the 
gods. Aurelian, sensible of his danger, blamed 
this way of thinking, in his letter to the senate ; 
and declared that there could be no shame in 
conquering with the assistance of the divinity. 
A remedy for the present evils was therefore 
sought for in the oracles of the Sibyls, and all the 
superstitious practices which the priests of A- 
poUo and the pontiffs pretended to find recom- 
mended there, and which resembled those of which 
we have seen several examples in the history of 
the republic, were carefully observed and execut- 
ed : such, among others, were lustrations of the 
city and country, hymns sung by two choirs of 
children whose fathers and mothers were living, 
and sacrifices of various kinds. It is I'emarkable, 
that Aurelian, in offering whatever is necessary 

for 
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jfor the celebration of these feasts^ promises tb 
send prisoners of whatever nation may be desired. 
A proof that die cruel and impious custom of 
sacrificing human victims was practised at Rome 
as long as idolatry prevailed in that city. 

Vopiscus ascribes the;return of Aurelian's good 
fortune to these wretched and criminal supersti^ 
tions. The t^uth is that this prince, being a good 
warrior, and warned by his miscarriages to pro- 
ceed with more circumspection, regained the su- 
periority over the barbarians, who had advanced 
rid. Ept. as fgr as Fano near the river Metaurus. There he 
defeated them, and forced them to return back 
towaiute the country from whence they came^ He 
gained a second victory ovef them near Placentia, 
and a third in the plains of Ticinum, bow Pavia. 
By this means he drove them quite outof Italy : 
and there is room to think that he even pursued 
them bey^od the Alps, if we may ascribe to this 
time, as M. de Tillemont does with great probabiU- 
Dexi^ ty^whot Dexippus relates concerning the Vaiadals. 
N o ia- These people, having been conquered by the 
tio?^th JElomans in a grea:t battle, sued for peace. To 
tiie Van- ^jjjg ^^(j tlieir kings had an interview with the 

*^ emperor. Who would not come to any final agree- 
xnent with them until he knew the sentiments of 
his army ; a circumstance which shews to what 
degree even th^ haughtiest and most resolute of 
the Roman emperors were then dependant on 
the soldiery. Aurelian therefore assembled his 
troops, and laid before them the treaty proposed 
by the Vaadal kings. The soldiers, weary of a 
war in which they had experiebced so many 
vicissitudes, declared that they chose to rest sa- 
tisfied with the property they then enjoyed, with- 
out running any fai'ther hazard : upon which the 
treaty was settled, and peace concluded. The Van- 
dals engaged to return to their own country : and 
Aurelian undertook to furnish them with provi- 
«ons until they reached the Danube. The kiogs 

of 
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of the Vandals gave their own children, and those 
of the principal chiefs of the army as hostages for 
the performance of their promise ; and two thou- 
sand of their cavalry inlisted among the Roman 
troops. Most of the Vandals retired quietly : but 
some of them going out of their road as they were 
crossing the territories of the eippire, in hopes 
of plunder ; the Roman commander who was 
directed to escort their march, fell upon them 
with his troops, and killed five hundred of them : 
of which their kings were so far from complain- 
ing, that they ordered the ringleader of these ma- 
rauders to be shot to death with arfDws. Aure- 
lian, thus freed from the Vandals, led his army 
back into Italy, which the Juthongi were again 
preparing to invade. But their menaces were 
not put in execution, at least that we know of^ 
and Italy enjoyed perfect peace during all the 
rest of Aurelian's reign. This important war 
was ended in the year of Christ 271, that is to ^.i^. 1022. 
say, in about twelve months after it began. 

Aurelian returned to Rome, not with the satis- Aureiian 
faction of a conqueror who goes to his capital toj^n'^eror 
enjoy the applause due to his exploits, but with to iU)me# 
the resentmentofanoffendedprinccwho breathes S^^^^^,^ 
revenge. I have already observed, that the un-raiiiiustri- 
successful beginning of the war occasioned some^o^®^*' 
seditions at Rome ; the cause of which Aurelian, vop, Aur. 
in his own mind, imputed to the artful practices ^*' *^ ^^ 
of ambitious men who privately aspired to the 
sovereignty. Whether this suspicion was ground- 
ed, is more than we can say. But among those 
that were put to death on this account, we find a 
Domitian ; possibly the same who had assumed 
the title of Augustus, as we find by some medals ; Tuum. 
or a general of that name, mentioned in history, 
who defeated Macrian in the reign of Gallienus, 
and pretended tobelong to thefamily of Vespasian. 
These,however,areoniymereconjectures, entirely 

Vol.. IX. L unnoticed 
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unnoticed by Vopiscus, who though always ready 
to praise Aurelian, owns that he behaved on this 
occasion with greater rigour than a prince more 
inclined t6 mercy need have done : and that he 
shed the blood of several illustrious senatora upon 
the bare, and often groundless, accusation of a 
single witness, whose own character was, some- 
times, very bad. The public hatred became the 
just reward of this cruelty. Aurelian was esteem- 
ed, for his great abilities, both in the management 
of war, and the government of the state : but 
none could love him ; and he at last experienced, 
as we ahall see, what a prince ought to fear who 
is &ared by all. 
He forti- The repeated dangers to which Rome had been 
md eiUar!' cxposcd by the incursions of the barbarians, were 
ges its ex- a wamiug to Aurelian to put it in a state of dc- 
v^.&zot.^^^^ For five hundred years past, that is to say, 
since the wars of Hannibal, that city had not had 
cause to fear any foreign enemy. Far from tremb- 
ling for her own safety, she had extended the ter- 
ror of her name and arms to the extremities of the 
world. But in the meanwhile her fortifications 
had been neglected, and her walls had perished. 
Aurelian undertook to rebuild and fortify them 
according to the method then in use : and at the 
vop, Amxi.s3,me time he extended • the limits of the city to 
^- the 

♦ Tkough 1 have elsewhere made use of this expression to 
render what the Romans called pomoeriam froferre, there was 
however a difference in this, but which is not easily under* 
stood. The pomoerium was a certain space consecrated bj the 
augurs within and without the walls of the city ; and the 
extending of tfiat space was a privilege and honour reserved 
to those who had extended the empire by conquest The want' 
of room fcnr an increased number of citizens was a sufficmt 
reason for enlarging the extent of the city. But Aurdian did 
not then extend the p&mosrium. This last was the work of 
a latter time : and I know not weU what right he had to do 
it, as I omnot iind that he ever added any countnr to the 
« domiaicm of the Romans. So far from it, that &e aban- 
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tlie circumference of fifty miles. Though he did 
not live to complete this great work, which hid 
successor Probus finished, it nevertheless bore his 
name, and is marked accordingly in M. d'Au- 
ville's plan of Rome prefixed to M. RoUin's Ro- 
man History, 

But tkese were not Aurelian*s principal cares. He under- 
Hi$ great obVect, after having secured Italy by warLaLst 
the defeat of the barbarians, was to re-unite to^^noBia. 
the empire all the vast territories which had been tkat^Seen, 
dismembered from it through the negligence and ^^- -^«^- 
indolence of Gallienus. Tetricus, who held **^*'* 
Gaul, did not seem to be at all enterprizing, and 
therefore the war against him might be deferred 
without f(»ar or danger. Zenobia, an active prin^ 
cess, ardent, and ambitious, after having added 
£gypt to the dominions which Odenatus posses* 
sed, extended her pretensions and her arms to 
Bithynia. Aurelian judged it most adviseable to 
begin with her, and to re-conquer the countries 
aver which she reigned in despight of the Romans. 
It may not be improper here to give some ac- 
count of this heroine, whose humiliation and de- 
feat was Aurelian's greatest glory. 

Zenobia called herself a descendant of the kings T!"^^'^^' 
of Egypt, and decorated her pedigree with the ^' 
names of the Ptolomy's and Cleopatra's from 
whom she pretended to deiive her origin. She had 
all the graces of her sex, beauty and regularity of 
features, fine eyes, and teeth as white as pearls : 
only the heat of the climate where she was born^ 
had given her a somewhat brown complection.^ 
With the embellishments of her sex, she likewise 
possessed its foibles, the love of dress, of money, 
and of shew. Her court resembled that of the 
kings of Persia, and, like them, she made her sub- 
jects worship her. Her chastity, which was such 

2 that 

doned all Trajan's Dacia, as "vre shall soon have occasion to 
observe. 
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that she declined even .the lawful use of marriage 
for any other than the immediate end ordained by 
T^^*' ^'■' the Creator, deserves great praise. She had se- 
4f*rop. ' ' veral children by her husband Odenatus, three of 
Aur. 36. whom are known in history : Herennianus, Timo- 
Iaus,t and Vaballath*. Their mother certainly had 
her reasons for giving these three princes names 
borrowed from three different languages ; the first 
Latin, the second Greek, and the third Syrian or 
Arabic. 
Treb. Tr. By the qualitics of the heart and mind, Zenobia 
Tyr. so. ^^s raiscd above her sex. She had all the virtues 
^^ and all the vices of an hero: ambition, intrepidity, 
thirst of conquest, couragein danger, perseverance 
in labour, extensive views, dignity and authority of 
sa command. She always spoke in high terms of 
Dido, Semiramis, and Cleopatra, and resembled 
them by her talents. Her dress was a mixture of 
feminineluxury and military grandeur. From the 
time of Odenatus'a death, she wore, with the dia- 
dem, an imperial coat of mail, richly adorned with 
jewels. She harangued her soldiers, with a helmet 
on her head, and her arm naked. Accustomed^ 
like her husband, to the fatigues of hunting, she 
Was a stranger to all personal indulgence and affec- 
ted delicacy. When she went in a carriage, the 
plainest and roughest was that which pleased her 
most: butshegenerally rode on horseback. Some- 
times she walked, even journies of several miles. 
Thougji she was very sober, yet, as the necessity of 
her affairs required her being often in the company 
of men, she drank as they did ; and even in her 
grand entertainments she kept pace with her gener- 
als 

* M Vaillant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, Vol. II. undertakes to prove that Vaballath 

Sas not the son of Zenobia, but the grandson of Odenatus by 
[erod. I have followed the common opinion. In facts con- 
cerning which so few monuments remain^ it is very difficult 
to det^iociine with absolut(& certainty. 
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als and the Persian and Armenian lerds. Skilful in 
the art of governing, she knew how to blend 
rigour and indulgence, according to the merits 
and exigency of the case ; and notwithstanding 
her natural inclination to accumulate, she spared 
no cost when money was necessary for the execu- 
tionof her designs. rop. Aur. 

This princess loved learning, and even cultivated ^* 
it herself. She had with her the celebrated Longi- 
nus, who instructed her in the knowledge of the Treheu. 
Greeks. Besides her mother-tongue, which was 
the Syrian, she spoke the Egyptian language per- 
fectly, was well acquainted with the Greek, and 
understood the Latin, though, not being sufficient- 
ly mistress of it to speak it with ease, she never 
used it. But she made her sons, whom she treat- 
ed on the footing of Roman emperors, always 
speak Latin, that being the languageof the empire. 
She studied history, which is the school of princes; 
particularly that of her own country, and of the 
Ptolomy's, whom she reckoned among her ances- 
tors : and that her ideas of it might be the more 
complete and permanent, she herself wrote an 
abridgment of history. She read the Roman his- 
tory in the Greek authors who have written it. see hejbre 
Zenobia is thought to have had a great share in*^ W^ «/ 
the brilliant exploits by which Odenatus humbled *^"'* 
the pride of Sapor. But she is highly criminal, if 
it be^rue, as there seems to be but too much rea- 
son to suspect, that she turned against her son-in- 
law, and even against her husband, that intrepid 
boldness which did her so much honour when dis- 
played against armed enemies. After the death 
of Odenatus, she took possession of the plenitude 
of power under the name of her sons, each of 
whom she decorated with the title of Augustus ; 
and by the death of Mseonius, who had hoped to 
reap the spoils of his prince whom he assassinated, 
and who enjoyed the fruit of his crime but for a 
very short time, she found herself sole queen and 

empress. 
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'c'^1 cnfiprcss of the east. Gallienus^s feeble efforts to 
iz$t. ' disturb her, were easily defeated. Under Claudi- 
us, she did more : for she enlarged her domi- 
nions : and whilst that prince, sufficiently employ- 
ed in stemming the torrent of the Goths, kept 
peace with her, that he might not have too many 
enemies upon his hands at once ; she took advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and conquered Egypt* 

This acquisition was not made without difficul- 
ties and battles. Zenobia had secured a party in 
that country, by the means of Timagenes, an E- 
gyptian, who was in her service ; and to back it, 
she sent thither her general Zabdas at the head of 
seventy thousand Palmyrenes and Syrians. The 
greater part of the Egyptian nation had, however, 
not been gained over by Timagenes. On the con- 
trary, we find that the old hatred of the Egyptians 
against the Syrians revived on this occasion,^ and 
that they met Zabdas with an army of fifty thou- 
sand men. A battle was fought : the Egyptians 
were conquered : and Zabdas, thinking the work 
done, left only five thousand men in the country, 
and returned with the rest of his forces. 

Just at this time Probus, or rather Probatus, was 
chasing the ships of the Goths at sea, in conse- 
quence of the orders be had received from Claudi- 
us : but learning the revolution in Egypt, he re- 
paired immediately thither, and, re-animating the 
courage of the conquered nation, which suffered 
impatiently the yoke of the Palmyrenes, (for by 
that name we shall call, as the ancient authors do, 
all those that obeyed Zenobia) he easily delivered 
that country from the five thousand men which 
Zabdias had left there, and Egypt returned with 
joy to its allegiance to the Roman emperor. 

This advantage was of short duration. The Pal- 
myrenes returned to the charge, and, though de- 
feated at first in a great battle, at last regained an 
entire superiority: for the conquerors having pos- 
sessed 
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gessed themselves of a mountain near Babylon, a 
city * within a small distance of the Nile, in hopes 
of cutting off the retreat of the Palmyrenes ; Ti- 
magenes, who was born in that country and knew 
it extremely well, found means, by private roads ^ 
with which he was acquainted, to gain the summit 
of the hill, from whence falling suddenly upon the 
eneaiies» he entirely defeated them. Probatus 
was taken prisoner, and killed himself out of de- 
spair. £g3[pt then destitute of forces and of a 
chief, remained obedient to Zenobia, who reign- 
ed over it in peace. 

Whilst her arms prospered in £g]rpt, all the na- Treb. tu 
iioHs bordering upon Palmyra were awed by her ^y- 3o- 
authority, and the terror of her name. The Sa- 
racens, the Arabs, and the Armenians respected 
her, aqd did not dare to stir. 

This ambitious queen seems even to have 
formed the design of subjecting the whole Roman 
empire to her power, ai^d, li^e Cleopatra, whose 
descendant she called herself, to have entertained 
thoughts of dictatii^g 'her laws in the capitol. It 
was doubtless in this view that she endeavoured 
to make an alliance with Victoria, whose influ- 
ence was very great in Gaul, in order to attack 
Rome on both sides at once, on the east and on 
the west. This plan miscarrying, either by the 
death of Victoria, or by some other accident, Ze- 
nobia Qtill kept up her pretensions ; and towards 
the latter end of the reign of Claudius, and in the 
beginning of that of Aurelian, she gained ground 
in Asia Minor. Cappadocia, and even Bithy nia zo#. 
had already acknowledged her sovereignty, and 
the passage is very short from thence to Europe. 

It was time that Aurelian should stop her pro-AureUan 
gress; which he made it his first care to do, as soon^^^^j^'j^^ 
as he had secured thd tranquillity of the we^st. In march, 

the 

* It was situated above the place where that river, dividing 
into two branches^ forms the Delta. A ruined part of old Cai« 
ro still retaiping the name of Babylon* 
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«^^f"the second year of his reign, he set out from Rome 
tagesin 11- to march against Zenobia, taking his rout through 
^cum lUyricum, and rooting out the latent seeds of dis- 
Thrace. cord whcrevcr he passed. InDalmatia,hedestroy- 
v^. Aur. ed the usurper * Septimius, who had caused him- 
nct. Epit self to be proclaimed Augustus by the soldiers un- 
der his command, and whom those very soldiers, 
either intimidated or bribied by Aurelian, killed 
within a few days. Advancing into lUyricum, he 
defeated several parties of barbarians, and after- 
wards passed the Danube to encounter Cannabas 
or Cannabald, king of the Goths, whom he con- 
quered, and killed in battle, with five thousand of 
his men. He likewise gained some advantages ia 
Thrace over other barbarians who ravaged that 
country ;andin this manner hearrivedatByzantium. 
He passes -^^ ^oou as he had crossed the Streights, Bithy- 
over into nia Submitted without resisting. Ancyia, the me- 
^■j^f ^® tropolis of Galatia, likewise opened hfer gates to 
anaisgivenhim. ' Tyaua stopped hidi in Cappadocia ; which 
by trea^- *hrew him into such ^ passion, tnat he swore he 
iry. would not Icavc flt dbg alivfe in the city : that was 
Top. 4 2w- his expression. Accordingly he" prepared to be- 
siege it. ^ But one of its inhabitants^, whose name 
was Heraclammon, thinking it madness to pretend 
to hold out agaiilst an imperial army <:;oifimanded 
by the prince in person, and fearing to be enve- 
loped in the disaster of his country, chose rather 
to save hinlsclf, as he hoped, by betraying it. He 
let Aurelian into the city, and at once put him in 
possession of it. 
He puts Aurelian behaved on this occasion like a great 
the traitor prince, doing justicc, and at the same time shewing 
to death, mercv. Heraclammon*s treason, though useful to 

and spares . y ^u i j. ■ j u • 

the inhabi- him, did not appear the less odious: and being 

tanttf. sensible that he could never trust the man who had 

betrayed his own country, he made him suffer the 

just 

* This Septimius may possibly be the Eptimius whom Zosi- 
mus mentions as one of the senators that Aurelian put to death. 
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just punishment of his crime, by ordering some of 
his soldiers to kill him privately. Careful, how- 
ever, not to exceed the bounds of a just severity, 
and to avoid even the suspicion of avarice, he spa- 
red the children of a guilty father, and gave them 
their parent's estate, which was very considerable. 

It was a great comfort to the unfortunate Ty ani- 
ans to be revenged of the traitor by the hand of 
their conqueroj : besides which, they themselves 
experienced the clemency of Aurelian, whom the 
unexpected facility of the conquest had probably 
soothed. Heraclammon was the only one among 
them that perished. No other lost either life or 
fortune. The Roman soldiers, remembering the 
expression which had escaped their emperor, de- 
sired leave to plunder the city and massacre all 
its inhabitants. '' That, said Aurelian, is not what 
" I swore. Go, kill all the dogs." By this fa- 
vourable construction he mercifully eluded the 
apparent meaning of his rash vow ; and the Ro- 
man troops were so strictly disciplined under him, 
that they obeyed without murmuring, though dis- 
appointed in their hopes of a rich booty. 

The historian of this emperor introduces here the Pretended 
marvellous. He ascribes Aurelian's mildness to-^^JJ^^ 
wards the people of Tyana to an apparition of theniusto^- 
philosopher Apollonius, who, interesting himselP^^^*"* 
in behalf of his country, appeared to the emperor 
in a dream, and speaking to him, not in Greek, 
though that was his mother tongue, but in Latin, 
to be the better understood by him to whom he 
spoke, repeated thrice these words : " Aurelian ! 
If you would conquer, spare my fellow-citizens.** 
The author of this story believed all the fables 
that have been related concerning Apollonius: 
and it cost him no great trouble to add this to so 

many others. ' b^bill^!^ 

The same writer, in the detail he gives us of thecumstano© 
manner in which the city was taken, introduces a^^^^'j^ 
circumstance, which, though not pf the same kind the^nf 

^ as ^ Tjrana- 



^ 
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as the miraculous dream of which I have been 
speaking, will find little more credit with judicious 
readers. He says, that the traitor pointed out to 
ilurelian a place where he could easily climb up to 
the top of the wall : that he accordingly did climb 
up in his purple coat of mail ; and shewing him- 
self from thence both to the besieged and the be- 
siegers, filled the city with terror, and his own 
people with joy, and by that m6ans became mas- 
ter of the place. Can apy one believe that a ge- 
neral, and an emperor, should thus wantonly 
expose himself for what the lowest officer in his 
army could have done full as well ? 
Zenobia is ZcDobia, either less quick in her motions than 
A battle Aurcuan, or unwilling to remove too far from the 
between center of her dominions, waited for the enemy at 
vLx th^ the entrance of Syria, where she had assembled 
town of great forces, Antioch was her place of arms : and 
;^r|* when she knew that the Roman emperor was 
^""s- marched thither, she sent against him her general 
^"^^ Zabdas at the head of a powerful army. A great 
battle was fought by the horse of each side near 
ImmsB, a town of Syria, at some distance from 
Antioch. Aurelian feared the heavy-armed ca- 
zo9. valry of the orientals, though they had never seam- 
ed formidable to any but the ancient Romatis ; 
and to conquer them, he had recourse to a strata- 
gem. He ordered his horse- to fly before that of 
the enemy, until such time as the latter should be 
fatigued and exhausted by the pursuit, and then 
to face about and charge them. This artifice, so 
common in war, succeeded. The Palmy renes ea- 
gerly pursued the Romans, whose flight was only 
feigned : and when these last perceived that 
their adversaries were quite spent, overcome with 
heat, and scarce able to bear the weight of their 
arms, they turned upon them, attacked them vi- 
gorously, put them in disorder, felled them to the 
ground, and trampled to death under the feet of 
Sieir horses even more than they killed with the 

sword J 
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sword. In this battle an officer called Pompeianus,^«'-^'^«»- 
and surnamed Frqncm^ the Franks distinguished 
himself greatly. This surname seems to indicate 
that he was a Frank by origin^ though his name 
is Roman. 

Zabdas, having thus lost that part of his forces ^^•^^ 
in which he confided most, retreated towards An-Anti<SI% 
tioch : and in order to gain admittance into that^^^®*»- 
city, which he doubted whether the inhabitants 
would otherwise grant him, he caused it to be 
reported upon the road, that he was conqueror, 
and had taken the Roman emperor prisoner. He 
carried with him in fact, as captive, in the middle 
<^ his troops, a man decorated with the imperial 
ornaments, and not unlike Anrelian in shape and 
age. He entered An tioch under favour of this 
deceit : and having informed Zenobia of what had 
happened, they both left the city in the night, 
taking with them all the Palmyrene troops, and 
made the best of their way to Emesa, there to 
prepare to sustain a new attack. 

Aurelian, who did not expect Zabdas's re-AureHas 
treat, marched out of his camp the day after this^^^^* 
engagement of the horse ; in order to come to aans with" 
general battle. But finding that his enemies were*^^®"^®*^*^!^- 
gone, he pursued them, and arrived at Antioch, 
froni whence the fear of his severity had driven 
away great part of its inhabitants. Their alarm 
was groundless ; for Aurelian immediately declar- 
ed that he looked upon what they had done, as 
effect of necessity, and not of any ill-will towards 
him or the empire : and in consequence of this„ 
he ordered proclamation to be made in all the 
neighbouring cities, assuring the fugitives that 
they might return with perfect safety. They did 
so ; and Antioch was soon re-peopled. 

Wlien Zenobia fled from Antioch, she left a body ^^^"qj^ 
of troops upon an eminence which commanded wards e- 
the famous suburbs called Daphne. Her design ^^^^„^ 
probably was to stop Aurelian's pursuit, until she25,&z#/jl 

could 
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could have time to look about her, and be ready 
to give him a proper reception. In effect, Aure- 
lian was obliged to fight these troops before he 
could dislodge them from their advantageous and 
important post : after which, continuing his march 
towards Emesa, he made himself master of Apa- 
maea, Larissa, and Arethusa, which lay in his way, 
and which voluntarily opened their gates to him. 
Batdenear Upon his arrival near Emesa, he found the Pal- 
that city, myrene army consisting of seventy thousand men, 
reSSd^ waiting for him under the walls of that city. We 
conqueror, are uot told the number of Aurelian's troops : but 
f^u^r- ^" ^^' probability they at least equalled, if they did 
iseifupin not surpass, those of Zenobia; and great part 
Palmyra, ^f them cousistcd of Europeans inured to war by 
their several frequent engagements with the bar- 
barians of the north. Others of them were Asia- 
tics, among whom Zosimus mentions the soldiers 
of Palestine, who, besides the usual armour of 
other troops, had great clubs and poles, of which 
they made admirable use in the time of action. 

The two armies were not long in presence of 
each other before they engaged, and the victory 
was obstinately disputed. The Palmyrene caval- 
ry gained a complete advantage over that of the 
Romans. It was more numerous : and the Ro- 
mans having made a movement in order to ex- 
tend their front, to prevent being surrounded, 
the enemy's horse, which attacked them at that 
very instant, easily broke their disordered ranks, 
and put them to flight. But at the same time, 
they made the rest of their army lose the fruit 
of this happy beginning, by amusing themselves 
with pursuing the fugitives. The Roman infan- 
try, whose strength was invincible, seeing that 
of the orientals deprived of the assistance of its 
horse, advanced against it, and put it in disor- 
der. Then it was that the troops of Palestine 
did excellent service, by knocking down with 
their heavy clubs, men covered with iron, whom 

swords 
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swords and darts could not easily pierce. The 
cavalry of the Romans, reanimated by the courage 
and success of their infantry, rallied and formed a- 
new, and Aurelian gained a decisive victory. The 
Palmyrenes left the field of battle strewed with 
their dead : and such of them as escaped took 
I shelter in Emesa. Zenobia having collected to- 
I gether the shattered remains of her army, held a 
council to consult what was best to be done. She 
could not depend upon the affection of the people 
of Emesa, who were all Romans in their hearts 
and inclinations; and a speedy remedy was requi- 
site to guard against farther danger from Aure- 
lian, who was not of a temper to leave his victory 
imperfect. She therefore determined to remove 
farther, and shut herself up in Palmyra, her capi- 
tal, a strong city, well provided, and able to bear 
a long siege, during which she hoped to find fresh 
resources, and to retrieve her fortune by dint of 
perseverance. 

The battle of Emesa is so great an event, that Pretended 
the account of it could not fail to be established ^^^^^ . 
with somewhat of the marvellous. Vopiscus re- the a^ ^ 
lates, that in the beginning of the action, whilst ^^^jj^^^ 
the cavalry gave way and quitted the fight, a di- of Emesa 
vinity, of august form, far above the condition of ^**^^^?^^ 
mortals, was seen to exhort the infantry to ad-^ 
vance and attack the enemy. The same writer 
adds, that Aurelian, after the victory, entering 
Emesa, where he was received with joy, and think- 
ing it incumbent on him to repair directly to the 
temple of the god Elagabal, to pay to him the du^ 
ties of religion, immediately knew again, in the 
form under which that god was worshipped, the 
divine object which had been so serviceable to 
him in the battle. It is not an easy matter to 
conceive the possibility of this resemblance : for 
the divine object, as it is called, which exhorted 
the Roman soldiers to fight^ doubtless appeared in 
a human shape; and the god Elagabal was a stone 

of 
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of conic form. But Vopiscus does not mind Buch 
trifling distinctions. He says that Aurelian, struck 
with this wonderful resemblance, instantly found 
that he owed his victory to the protection of this 
god, and that in consequence thereof he adot^ned 
the temple of Emesa with rich offerings, and after- 
wards built a magnificent temple to the sun, which 
was the same a« Elagabal, in Rome. It is true that 
Aurelian signalized his superstitious piety towards 
the sun in every shape. But, as we observed be- 
fore, he had imbibed in his infancy a veneration 
for that planet, of which bis mother was priestess: 
vt^. Aur. and a speech of his, made in the time of Valerian, 
^^ shews us how faithfully he had preserved those 1 

first impressions by which he had been taught to j 
look upon the sun * as the sure and visible god. 
Aurelian Aurclian immediately pursued Zend[>ia. In his 
^^^^ march from Emesa to Palmyra, he was harassed by 
before Pal- the Arabs, who, robbers by profession, accustomed 
r^e. t^ ^^v^ ^^y plunder, and quick as lightning in their 
attacks and retreats, followed then the very same 
trade as they do now. Such enemies, though 
very troublesome, were not able to obstruct Aure- 
lian's progress. He arrived before Palmyra^ and 
prepared to besiege it, in order to end the war 
by the reduction of that place. 
Great im- The city of Palmyra, very famous in antiquity, 
5^^f ® and ^f which some magnificent ruins still remain, 
mous city, was fwudcd by Solomon, according to the testi- 
'^^^^' mony of Josephus, who assures us that the city 
called Thadmor in the original text of the Scrip- 
tures, is the same with Palmyra. Its situation ren- 
dered it strong and important, being in the middle 
of a fertile track of land, well watered with excel- 
lent springs, and entirely surrounded by arid and 
uncultivated desarts : so that, to use Pliny's ex- 
pression t, it was in a manner separated by nature 

from 

* Dii facian, & Deus certus Sol, &c. 

t Velut terris exempta a rerum natura. Plin, K 25, 
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from the rest of the world. Thus placed between 
two great empires, that of the Parthians, and af- 
terwards of the Persians on the east, and that of 
the Romans on the west, it preserved itself, mere- 
ly through the excellence of its situation, inde- 
pendant of both ; was always courted by them 
when they quarrelled or went to war, and had 
never been reduced by either. Under Odenatus 
and Zeiiobia it rose to its highest pitch of gran- 
deur, and became the capital of a vast empire. 

Zenobia took care not only to make it a richzenobia 
city, but to provide it well with all necessaries for^^^^ 
war. This is attested by Aurelian, in a letter which vide it 
he wrote whilst he was besieging it. " One would ^^^ 
hardly believe, says that prince, what quantities 
of arrows, darts, and stones for annoying an ene- 
** my, there are in Palmyra. Every part of its 
** walls is defended with three or four engines for 
** hurling those stones, whilst others throw out 
** fire : in short, no kind of military stores is 
** wanting in the place, than which none ever 
" was better prepared to make a long and vigo- 
** rous resistance." 

Aurelian, foreseeing how difficult it would be to AureUan's 
take Palmyra by force, resolved to try the gentler ^^^^!® 
means of negociation. He probably flattered to induce 
himself that his presence in the country, backed *^®^^^^^"'- 
by a victorious army, might have damped Zeno- 
bia's courage, and disposed her to prefer the assu- 
rance of a mild and favourable treatment to the 
hazards of war. Upon this supposition, he sent 
her a letter couched in the following terms: 
** Aurelian, emperor, and restorer of tlie Roman 
^ power in the east, to Zenobia and all that are 
engaged in her cause. You ought to have 
taken of your own accord the step which I now 
order by this letter. I command you to surren- 
der yourselves to me, upon my promising, as I 
am graciously pleased to do, that I will permit 
** you to live. You, Zenobia, in particular, shall 
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" spend your life quietly in the place where I will 
*' settle you with the advice of the senate. You 
*« shall deliver up to the Roman people all your 
^' jewels, gold, silver, silk, horses, and camels. 
" I will continue the Palmyrenes in all the rights 
" they have hitherto enjoyed.'* 
2enohia*s This letter had not the effect which Aurelian 
^^^ expected. Zenobia was too resolute to think of 
a voluntary degradation : and accordingly she 
replied in a stile as haughty as that in which she 
was addressed. 

The following was her answer: "Zenobia, queen 
** of the east, to Aurelian Augustus. Never did 
any one demand by letter, what you require. It 
is by the strength of arms that wars are ended. 
*• You would have me surrender, as if you did not 
*' know that Cleopatra, formerly, preferred death 
*' to servitude, even though attended with the 
** greatest mitigations. We expect immediate 
** assistance from the Persians : the Saracens and 
** the Armenians are for us. A few Arabian rob- 
** bers have defeated your army, Aurelian. What 
*' then will be the case when the forces of our 
** allies shall have joined us ? You will surely 
" then lay aside that haughtiness with which you 
** command me to submit, as if you was already 
•' conqueror." 
The siege Zcnobia's answcr leaving no hopes of a voluntary 
K^iS^? submission ; Aurelian, determined to force her j 
^L ' formed the siege of Palmyra, in the course of which 
he behaved like a brave and experienced command- 
er. He took great care to have his army well sup- 
plied with all necessaries; and as he was encamped 
in a barren country,he ordered all the people round 
about it, that were under his obedience, to bring 
him daily plenty of provisions. He defeated the 
Persians who were coming to the assistance of the 
besieged; and,partly by persuasion, partly by force, 
made the Saracens and Armenians change sides and 
join him. He fought in person in several engage- 
ments^ 
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ments, and in one of them was wounded by an 
arrow. 

The Palmyrenes defended themselves at first 
with such advantage, that they even insulted their 
besiegers, ironically advising them not to attempt 
impossibilities. One of them attacking the em<^ 
peror with abusive words, was justly punished for 
his daring insolence : for whilst he was indulging 
himselt in impfttinent bravadoes, a Persian ar- 
cher, who was near Aurelian, said to him : *' If 
" you approve of it, my lord, I will chastize that 
" fellow for his impudence.*' Which Aurelian 
having agreed to, the Persian placed some of his 
comrades Before him whilst he bent his bow, and 
then let fly an arrow which instantly brought 
down the Palmyrene, who fell from the walls, 
dead, in the midst of the Romans. 

The siege lasted a great while, and nothing but The city i« 
the want of provisions could at last get the better f^fj^^ 
of Zenobia's resistance : though even then she dis-<f provi- 
dained to submit to the conqueror. To avoid ^^^ atl*" 
this, she resolved to fly to the territories of thetemptinjf 
Persians, to solicit their assistance: and accord- J^e^^. 
ingly she mounted one of her swiftest camels, andsians, is 
reached the Euphrates, which was only a day's ^^^*^' 
journey from Palmyra. But Aurelian, being im- 
mediately informed of her flight, sent after her, a 
detachment of his horse, which overtook her just 
as she had stepped into a boat to cross the river. 
The Romans seized her, and carried her to the 
emperor, who, upon her being presented to him, 
asked her with an angry voice, how she had dared 
to insult the Roman emperors. Her answer was 
flattering, but neither mean nor timid. " I ac-^^^^' 
" knowledge you for emperor, said she to him ; 

you who know how to conquer : but Gallienus, 
" and others like him, never seemed to me wor-xhePaU 

" thy of that name." myrenes 

According to Zosimus, the Palmyrenes did noiJ^,d^U^* 
sJl agree to surrender their city to Aurelian even treated 
Vol. IX. M after ^«»»^•^^ 
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lafler he had t^ken Zenobia. But it is more proba^ 
ble that she, at the time of her leaving them, had 
exhorted them to hold out until she should return 
with assistance from the Persians ; and that hav^ 
ing lost all hopes by her being made prisoner, 
they embraced the only remaining remedy, and 
implored the mercy of the conqueror* Aurelian, 
moved by their prayers, granted them life and li- 
' berty, and contented himself with stripping them 
of their riches. 

Thus master of Palmyra^ and thinking his au* 
«r^s Ze. thority sufficiently established in it, Aurelian re- 
tiobia and tumcd to Emcsa, and there ordered Zenobia and 
Vai]Xth ^^^ adherents to be tried by a court, at which he 
tieir lives, himself presided. The Roman soldiers demanded 
a»^*zai. '^^^ death : and if we believe Zosimus, she pur* 
' chased her life by meanly laying all the blame o£ 
, the war upon her counsellors and ministers^ For 

my part, I rather prefer Vopiscus's account ao- 
cording to which this princess owed her life to 
' h.Tr ^^^ generosity of Aurelian, who thought it would 
7y. 90.' be an inglorious action to put to death a woman \ 
who was become his captive. He likewise judged 
that the Roman enlpire was under an obligation 
to Zenobia, whose courage and good conduct had 
preserved the provinces of the east from being at- 
tacked by the Persians. And lastly, his vanity j 
was flattered with the thought of having his tri- 
umph graced by the presence of so illustrious a 
prisoner 2 for he valued himself much upon his 
victory, and was highly ofFetided at some, who said 
that the conquering of a woman was no great ex- 
ploit. Such a woman as Zenobia justly seemed 
J^^.^^'*to him preferable to many men. He therefore 

spared the life of this princess, and extended the ' 
same mercy to her third son Vaballath. As to 
the two others, Herennianus and Timolaus, au- 
thors differ greatly concerning them^ Some, con- 
trary to all probability, say they were put to death 
by Aurelian j and others, that they died a natu- 

ral 
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ral death ; whilst others again pretended that they 
were led in triumph with their mother. All we 
know of them with anyx?ertainty, is that they had 
reigned with their mother, and that Timolaiis was 
a great proficient for his age in the Latin elo- 
quence. In other respects they are but little 
known, and Vaballath is the only one of Zeno* 
bia's sons of whom antiquity makes any mention 
after Aurelian's triumph. 

The principal persons of Zenobia's court, and Her mini, 
particularly those to whom the first undertaking^l^Jg^^ 
of the war was imputed, or who had assisted in are out to 
carrying it on, were not treated with the same in*^f^^^ 
dulgence as their queen. Aurelian ordered them ^^ 
either to be put to death directly, or to be kept 
until he crossed the Thracian Bosphorus, and then 
to be drowned in the sea. 

Among those who perished at Emesa, was the xhe death 
celebrated Longinus, whose death reflects shame of Loogi- 
on him that ordered it. He excelled in rhetoric "***' 
and philosophy, and we still have in his well known 
treatise of the sublime, an indisputable proof of 
his superior merit. His crime was that he had 
drawn up the letter which Zenobia sent in answer 
to Aurelian's command to her to surrender. Can 
Longinus be deemed guilty for having entered 
into the spirit of the queen whose secretary he 
was ? He suifered death with great fortitude, evqn 
endeavouring himself to comfort those whom his 
melancholy fate filled with pity and indignation. 

Whilst Aurelian made war upon Zenobia in the Egyyt re- 
east, his lieutenant Probus reconquered Egypt ^"^^^ 
from her. This general, who afterwards became '^op. '•»••&• 
emperor, had triumphed overall the eflTortsof the^' 
Palmyrenes, who had fought bravely to defend 
their conquest, but had not been able to resist the 
superior force and merit of their enemy. Aure- 
lian, having thus re-united to the Roman empire 

2 all 
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all that Zenobia had dismembered from it, set out 
Aurdian, on his retum to Europe. 

^h!^ He had crossed the Bosphorus, and even defeat- 
Europe, cd some parties of Carpiahs who were over-run- 
J^^® ning Thrace, when he learned that the Palmy- 
Palmyra, rcucs had rcvoltcd. One Apsaeus, who had been 
^•gf "r attached to Zenobia, and had escaped Aurelian's 
Zo$. inquiries and revenge, returning to Palmyra, ex- 
horted its inhabitants to shake off their yoke, and 
was listened to. They sounded Marcelfinus, who 
commanded in Mesopotamia, and endeavoured to 
prevail upon him to assume the purple. But he, 
faithful to his prince, put them off from time to 
time, whilst he informed Aurelian of what was 

f>assing ; until at last, growing weary of his de- 
ays, they massacred the Roman garrison that was 
in their city, with its commander Sandarion, and 
proclaimed emperor a relation of Zenobia, who is 
called Achilleus by Vopiscus, and Antiochus by 
Zosimus. 
He returns Aurcliau, always ready, turned back immedi- 
^^▼es ately upon the receipt of this news, and arrived 
thecityupat Antioch before the Palmyrenes heard of his 
5^^^"°' having left Europe. Astonished at this amazing 
dispatch, they opened their gates to him without 
attempting to resist. But this forced submission 
did not save them from the rigorous chastisement 
which Aurelian thought justly due to their rebel- 
lion. The city was delivered up to the fury of the 
soldiers, who plundered and sacked it, and shed 
torrents of blood, without respecting either sex or 
age. This dreadful execution lasted several days : 
at the end of which Aurelian, at last satisfied, or- 
dered his troops to cease their rage against the de- 
plorable remains of a late most flourishing people. 
The usurper of the purple seemed to him too 
mean an object to be deprived of life : nor 
would he • destroy the i)uildings of the city 

for 

* Vopiscus and Zosimus say that Aurelian destroyed Pal- 
siyra^ Bat Aurelian's own letter^ quoted by Vopiscus him^elC 
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JOT the fault of their wretched inhabitants : so far 
from it, that he ordered the temple of the sun, 
which the greedy soldiers had robbed of its orna- 
ments and riches, to be restored to its former 
magnificence and splendour. Palmyra then was not 
destroyed : but it suffered greatly, and did not re- 
cover from this severe disaster until a long time 
after. It remained in a state of ruin and desola- 
tion, until Justinian repaired and fortified it a-^^^fi, 
new, to make it a barrier against the incursions 
of the Saracens. 

Aurelian, after having punished Palmyra, hadpeg*^ 
Egypt again to reduce, which had revolted at the^pt, iid 
sametime. The author of this rebellion wasFirmus,a^*«>y« 
an old friend and ally of Zenobia, who, seeing the whohlSi 
power of that queen destroyed, had taken* ad van- ««««»«<* 
tage of the conqueror's absence, and of the fickle- SerT**^^^ 
ness of the Alexandrians, ever fond of novelty^ to ^v- -^•f'*- 
get himself proclaimed Augustus. His riches fa-^^f ^'^"^ 
cilitated the success of his enterprize. Great part ' 
of the paper • manufactures of Egypt belonged 
to him, and he traded by sea to India, and received 
from each of these branches ^ vast income. His 

allien 

mentions particularly that the citjr $ubsisted after the massacre 
of its inhabitants. 

* According to Vopiscus, he used to say, that he could feed 
an army with his paper and paste : by which M. de Tillemont 
understaiMs the profit which those two commodities brought 
bim in. Casaubon and Salmasius^ in their notes upon Vopis- 
cus^ thinking it incredible that he should have such immense 
riches, put another construction upon these words of Firmus. 
As both the juices of the plant papyrtis, and paste made of 
fjour, might afford a sort of nourishment^ they suppose that Fir- 
mus meant, that he could gather as much of the papyrtis, and 
make as much paste, as would subsist an army that should feed 
upon them in kind. But the juice of the papisms, and Fir- 
mus's paste, would have been poor food indeed. The reader 
will perceive by this why I have not mentioned Firmus's say- 
ing in my text, but have inserted it here, that he may not be 
deprived of it. 



/ 
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allies were the Blemmyes * and the Saracens, both 
warlike nations, and he himself was a man of 
parts and resolution, capable of conducting great 
afiairs. Aurelian went from Mesopotamia to Egypt, 
to fight him. The war was not long, nor tne 
event doubtful. Aurelian himself speaking of it 
in an edict addressed to the Roman people, says : 
** We have put to flight the Egyptian robber. Fir- 
" mus : we have besieged him, taken him, add 
** made him expire on the rack.** 

The last words pf the fragment of this edict, 
which Vopiscus has preserved, are remarkable^ 
and shew that the Romans were now absolutely 
no better than an idle and voluptuous people. So 
greatly had they degenerated from thdr pristine 
' glory ! * After acquainting them that the supplies 
of corn from Egypt, which Firmus had suppres- 
sed, would be sent regularly for the future, Aure- 
lian adds ; ^« I will take caret that Home shall 
*^ not be disturbed by any uneasiness. Follow 
" your diversions, your games, and your races in 
^* circus. The care of the public is our business : 
*« let pleasure be yours."' 
A.R.iot4i. Firmus cannot have reigned longer than a few 
months. Both his ambitious elevation and his fall 
happened within the course of the year of Christ 
273, which is also that in which Zenobia was 
taken prisoner, and Palmyra was sacked. Sur- 
prizing things are told of the strength of body of 
this usurper, and of the capacity of his stomach 
for eating arid drinking. Such las a,re curious of 
those details, m^^y find them in Vopiscus. 

To Aurelian s war against Firmus, or to that 
of Probus a little before in Egypt, may be refer- 
red 

* A people bordering upon the south frontier of Egjrpt 

f !p)go efficiam ne sit aliqua, sollicitudo Romana. Vacate 

ludis^ vacate drcensibus. Nos publicae necessitates teneantj^ 

vos occupent voluptates. Fop. Firm. 5. 
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red the destruction of Bruchium, a great quarter 
of Alexandria, which, according to Ammianus^^'*** 
Marcellinus, was ruined under Aurelian, and re- 
mained deserted ever after. 

Aurelian, conqueror of Palmyra and of Egypt, h^ "^"^a 
returned into the West, to complete, by the re- west, Ld 
ductioQ of Gaul, the re-union of all the parts which ^"U™tes 
had been dismem|)ered from the empire. He sue- empire, 
ceeded easily in this expedition, being assisted by Tetricui 
the very person against whom he made the war. lalSniJ"" 

Tetricus had reigned si^j: years oyer Gaiil, Spain, surrender. 
arid Britain ; or rather he bore the title of einpe-up^'J^ 
ror in thoseprovinces, without hayingmuch power, ^'^p- ^"'"v 
Continually exposed to the murmurs and seditions ^;^^^*^** 
of troops mutinous of themselves, and rendered 24,4 2s. 
still more so by one Faustinus, of whom we know ^^J.^^^^ 
nothing farther, he was grown so weary of the zo«.zo». 
violent agitations in which he passed his life, and 
of the dangers which surrpunded him incessantly, 
that he longed to return to his first priyate station, 
but could not obtain eyen that satisfaction. His 
name was necessary to the rebels, to cover their 
pretensions. Thus tyranized by those who called 
themselves his subjects, he implored Aurelian's 
assistance, using in his letter to him on that occa- 
sion this half line of Virgil, Eripe me his Invicte^ 
maJis : " Invincible prince,*deliver me from these 
" evils.'- Aurelian did not want any great invi- 
tation to go to Gaul, than which nothing could 
please him more. Tetricus made a shew of intend- 
Ing to fight, and the two armies met near Chalon 
on the Marhe : but as soon as the battle beganj 
Tetricus and son went over to Aurelian, and put 
themselves in his power. The rebels, though 
abandoned by their leader, persisted in their ob- . 
stinancy, and fought ; but with vast disadvantage : 
for having no regular or fixed command among 
them, they were soon thrown into disorder, and 
eut in pieces or dispersed, so that Aurelian re- 
^ mained 
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mained completely victorious. The fate of this 
battle determined the war. All the countries un- 
der Tetricus submitted to Aurelian : and after a 
kind of schism of thirteen years, that is to say, 
from the usurpation of Posthumus, Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain again acknowledged the laws of Rome, 
Aur^i Vi(t. Gaul, thus recovered by Aurelian, was also pro- 
Vttp. Proc. tested by him against the Germans or Franks, 
whom he drove beyond the Rhine. The inhabi- 
tants of Lyons were most severely punished by 
him ; but we know not for what reason. 
Greatnew Aurelian had made the most of every moment 
*"Va*^^^^ his reign : nor would it be easj*^ to name any 
imn'8 eat-^prince that ever did such great things in so short 
pidte. a time. In the year of his accession to the throne, 
which was the 270th of Christ, and the following, 
he made war upon the barbarians of the North, 
and drove the Alamanni and their allies out of 
Italy. In 272, he marched into the East, gained 
three victories over Zenobia, and besieged her in 
Palmyra. The year 273, is so full of exploits, 
that one can hardly conceive hoW Aurelian could 
possibly perform them all within that space. Zeno- 
bia stopped in her flight, and brought back pri- 
soner ; Palmyra taken ; the Carpians beaten in 
Thrace ; a second revolt of Palmyra severely pu- 
nished J Egypt re-co«quered from Firmus ; and 
Gaul re-united to the empire by the * battle of 
Chalons and the surrender of Tetricus : all this 
Aurelian did in one year. But this vast success 
unfortunately swelled his heart with pride j the 
too usual attendant on great prosperity, 
^audcess Jn the beginning of his reign his deportment 
forget his was remarkably modest ; such as shewed that he 
first mo. did not forget either the obscurity of his origin, 
nm^Sy. or the mediocrity of his first fortune. He did not 

make 

* Some pkce the battle of Chalons under the year 274. Wc 
follow the authority of M. de Tillemont. 
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make his grandeur consist in the magnificence ot^-^ ^ 
his equipages ; nor did he, when emperor, dress 5a 
his slaves otherwise than before his elevation. His 
wife and daughter managed his domestic affairs 
with all the regularity of a private family. He 
never wqre any garment made of silk j and when 
the empress desired one day to have a robe of 
that sort, he refused it her, saying : " May * the 
*' gods forbid that I should ever purchase a dress 
^^ which would cost its weight in gold." For such 
was then the enormous price of silk. No delica- 
cies spread their table : but it was plain and de- 
cent. The simplicity which he observed with re- 
spect to himself and his family, extended to his 
conduct towards others, and even to his regula- 
tions for the public. He gave to his friends, but 
with moderation: his intention being to set them 
above want, but not to expose them to envy by 
loading them with riches. He forbid all super- 
fluous ornaments in the dress of men, but allowed 
them to the weaker sex. As eunuchs were much 
in fashion in great families, and for that reason 
very dear, he fixed the number which each might 
have according to its rank and dignity : and he 
once had thoughts of forbidding gold to be used 
for lace or gilding, by which so much of that va- 
luable metal is lost to society. 

His great successes altered this plain and just 29. », a^ 
way of thinking. After he had conquered Zeno-^ 
bia and all the nations that went to her assistance, 
Persians, Armenians, Saracens, his head grewgid- vict b^sl 
dy, and he shewed, says his historian, more pride ^|^ jj^ 
and arrogance. He imitated the pomp and luxury rmem. 
of the orientals whom he had vanquished, grew f^*"**^ 
fond of magnificence in dress, and wore cloth of 
gold enriched with jewels. He received, as a great 
present^ a robe of Indian purple, which was sent 

him 

* Absit ut auro sila pensenter. Vop, 45. 
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him by the king of Persia, and which surpassed in 
splendour all that were made in the west. It was 
probabl? then that he assumed the diadem, un- 
known before to any of the Roman emperors, if 
we except Caligula ^nd Heliogabalus ; the former^ 
of whom was dissuaded from wearing it by being 
told that he was much above the rank of kings, 
and the other never dared to put it on but in his 
own palace : whereas Aurelian appeared in public 
with the diadem, and was represented with it upon 
his coins. I cannot think he wore the Tiara, though 
j^p,. de Vopiscus seems to say he did. But it is very pro- 
>fiL Horn, bable that it was this prince who fir$t introduced 
f^'^ into the Roman armies the custom of having fi- 
gures of dragons for their standards. Such were 
used among the Persians; and Aurelian might like 
them, not only as having a more terrifying aspect, * 
, but also as being more glaring and pompous than 
those of the Roman soldiery. They are often 
mentioned in later times. 

Aurelian having abated of his first severity in 
regard to himself, likewise favoured the increase 
of luxury among his subjects. He permitted both 
the senators and their wives, and even the sol- 
diers, to wear and use ornaments which had been 
prohibited before. But the detail of such mat- 
ters does not belong to my subject. 

This prince was naturally haughty: and it is not 
to be wondered at if his victories made him more so. 
After his return to Europe, having defeated some 
of the Carpians in Thrace, the senate decreed him 
the surname of Carpicus. But he rejected with 
scorn a title borrowed from soinsignificanta nation, 
whilsthe bore the much more famous ones ofGoi/n* 
cuSj SarmaticuSy Parthicm *, Paimyrenicm^ Armenia 

cus^ 

* One would think that Aurelian should rather have been 
called Persicus, as the Parthians had long been stripped of their 
f mpire, which had passed into the hands of tl^ Pieriiaiis. Bat 
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etts, and AdiaksmcM ;. aiid«even laughed at the se- 
nate, in one of his letters to them, for thinking to 
honour him by the addition of so trifling a name. 
The truth is, and it appears by his medals, that he TiSem. 
wanted to be called L(/rd and God : a sacrilegious 
usurpation, of which Domitian alone, among all 
his predecessors, had set him the example. This 
was indisputably the height ot arrogance as well as 
of impiety. But the Pagans were accustomed to 
treat their gods so familiarly, that it may perhaps 
seem still more surprising that Aurelian should so 
far despise and trample upon the rules of human 
decency, as to lead in triumph Tetricus, a Roman, r£^.3o,S4, 
a senator, a consular, whom all these titles ought ^"''y- 
to have exempted from such ignominy, and who, *^'' 
besides, had not been reduced by force of arms, 
but had submitted voluntarily to him, as to a 
friend and deliverer. Aurelian' 

Aurelian was justly intitled to a triumph, and alltriuippfc.* 
the magnificence which he displayed in it might 
have been proper enough, had he not been guilty 
of the injustice and insolent cruelty I have just 
mentioned towards Tetricus. The following is 
the description which Vopiscus gives us of this 

triumph. S3.SV 

Three royal chariots graced its splendour. The^*^ 
first was that of Odenatus, shining with gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones. Another, equally superb, 
had been given to Aurelian by the king of Persia. 
The third had been made for Zenobia, who, in the 
height of her prosperity, when she flattered her- 
self with thoughts of becoming mistress of Rome, 
intended it for her triumphant entry into that city: 
little foreseeing that it would be her fate to follow 
that verylchariot, as a captive. Vopiscus mentions 
a fourth chariot, less magnificent, without doubt, 

thai^ 

we shall have occasion to observe that the Romans vrere not jel 
Well accustomed to distinguish between those two nations^ find 
that they frequently name^ them one for the other. 
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than any of the former, bat not leflis lingular. Thif 
was the chariot of the king of the Goths, drawn by 
four stags. Aureliap, who had taken it in battle, 
made his triumphant entry in it, according to the 
authors quoted by this historian, and upon his 
arrival at the capitol sacrificed the four stags, in 
consequence of a vow he had made to that effect. 
According to Zonoras, Aurelian's chariot was 
drawn by four elephants. 

A great number of wild beasts brought from dis- 
tant countries, such as elephants, lions, leopards, 
tygers, elks, and camels, formed part of this pom- 
pous shew ; after which marched eight hundred 
couple of gladiators, destined, probably, to fight 
at the games that were to be given afterwards. 
As to the beasts, the historian observes that Au- 
relian made presents of them, after his triumph, 
to several private persons, that the public might 
not be put to the expence of keeping them. 

A vast train of foreigners, of all the nations of 
the world, preceded the triumpher's chariot, 
divided, so far as we can guess at the meaning 
of an author who expresses himself very badJy, 
into two classes^ the one consisting of ambassa- 
dors, the other of captives^ Before the ambassa- 
dors, who came from the Blemmyes, the Auxu- 
mites *, the inhabitants of Arabia Felix, the In- 
dians, the Bactrians, the Saracens, and the Per- 
sians, were carried the presents which their mas* 
ters offered to the emperon The prisoners, Goths, 
Alans, Roxolans, Sarmatians, Franks, Suevi, Van- 
dals, Germans, marched sorrowfully, with their 
hands tied behind them. Among this last division 
were also some of the principal people of Palmy- 
ra, whose lives Aurelian had spared; and numbers 
of Egyptian rebels. Ten women, who had been 
taken fighting among the Goths in the dress of 
men, likewise made their appearance, under the 

name 

* Auxuma was a considerable city oi Ethippia, 
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name of Amazons : and that all these various na- 
tions might be the more easily distinguished, their 
several names, written in large letters, and fixed to 
the top of pikes, were carried before them. 

The march of the prisoners was closed by Tetri- Tetricai 
cus and Zenobia, both magnificently adorned. «?dZena* 
Tetricus had on the imperial robe of purple, overi,!^*^!^ 
a rich Gaulish dress. He was accompanied by his ^^^^ 
son, to whom he had communicated the title of y^. jy, 
emperor, in GauL Zenobia was so loaded with '^yr- 24» 
diamonds, jewels, and ornaments of all sorts, that ^,/^^ n^e. 
she could scarcely bear their weight ; but was of--^"*^/- 
ten obliged to 'Stop.' The chains of gold round 
her ancles, wrists, and neck, were supported by 
some of her guards. Her children, both sons and 
daughters, walked on each side of her. 

Aft^r these were carried the crowns of gold 
which the cities and nations of the empire had sent 
to the triumpher, according to custom : and. 

Lastly, Aurelian himself appeared, in his cha« 
riot, followed by his troops dressed in splendid 
attire, and by all the orders and companies of the 
city of Rome with their respective ornaments and 
banners. Among these the senate held the first 
rank, fuller of admiration for the conqueror's vic- 
tories, than of esteem for his person. The sena- 
tors knew that Aurelian did not love them ; and 
his treatment of Tetricus, who was one of their 
members, seemed to them a reflection upon their 
whole body. 

So numerous a procession could not but move 
very slowly. It was the ninth hour of the day 
(three o'clock in the afternoon) when Aurelian 
arrived^ at the capitol, and he did not get back to 
his palace until pretty late at night. inotiier 

Aurelian having satisfied his vanity by leading^e^pecu 
Tetricus and Zenobia in triumph, treated them inti^Jd^" 
other respects humanely and generously. He as-*»«»»eiy 
signed Zenobia a pleasant and convenient retreat in quero^.^*^ 
the territory of Tibur, not far from Adrian's villa, ^^^^r- 

where £,^ * 
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where she spent the rest of her days living like a 
Roman lady. Some writers say that he married 
hei: to a senator ; and that from this marriage is--^ 
sued the Roman posterity of Zenobiai which sub- 
sisted with honour at the time when Eutropius 
wrote. But that posterity may, with equal pro- 
bability, be supposed to have proceec4ed from her 
daughters, whom Aurelian married, according to 
Zonaras, to ilhistrious citizens of Rome. 
taum. Xo conclude what I have to say of this princess, 

^«r.aw.5.j ^j^^jj ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^.^^^ ^ ^^ Tillemont, that St 

Athanasius took her to be a Jewess, meanings 
without doubt, in respect of her religion 5 and 
that, according to Theodoret, it was to please her 
that Paul of Samosata, whom she patronised, pro- 
fessed opinions very like those of the Jews con- 
cerning the person of Jesus Christ, saying that he 
was only a mere man, who had nothing in his na- 
ture superior to other men, nor was distinguished . 
from them any otherwise than by a more abun- 
dant participation of the divine grace. 

I have already observed that Herennianus and 

Timolatis, the two eldest of Zenobia's sons make 

but little figure in history, and seem to have died 

rop.Aur. when y^ry young. The case is not quite the same 

^^^ with regard to Vaballath, whose name we find on 

Aur.mru medals, joined to that of Aurelian Augustus: 

^^* from whence it may reasonably be conjectured, 

that Aurelian, after leading him in triumph, gave 

him some small territory, which he enjoyed under 

that emperor's protection. 

vop. 39. As to Tetricus, Aurelian not only restored him 

TvT*' ^''- to the senatorial dignity, but appointed him Visi- 

t&!' * tor * and reformer of Lucania, and of great part 

Aureiviet. of Italy : and upon giving him this post, he said to 

* So I render the title of corrector, which denotes a magis* 
tratt introduced under the emperors for the particular govern- 
ment of certain parts of ItsHy, with a rank inferior to the pro^ 
oonsuls^ and superior to those that were called prassides. 
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him pleasantly enough, that it was better to govern 
a canton of Italy, than to reign in Gaul. At the 
same time he treated him with great distinction, 
calling him his colleague, and giving him some- 
times even the name of emperor, Tetricus the son 
likewise enjoyed all the honours he could lawfully 
desire. He lived with his father in a magnificent 
house in Rome in which they caused their story 
to be painted in Mosaic. Aurelian was represented 
giving them the robe ProetextUy which was then 
the dress of the senators j and receiving from them 
the scepter, the crown, and the other ornaments 
of the imperial dignity. We are told, that when 
the work was finished, they invited Aurelian to 
dine with them, and see this painting. Both of them 
were wise enough to forget entirely the high rank 
from which they had fallen : and the consequence 
of their modest behaviour was that they lived 
quietly, free from danger, and greatly respected 
by Aurelian and his successors. Sdaliger, upon;^ca/. ^„^ 
the strength of some of their medals, on which \%rnadv.in v 
found the word Consecration asserts that divine * 
honours were decreed them after their death* 
But it is scarcely probable that an apotheosis should 
be granted to men who died in a private station^ 
and were no way related to the reigning family : 
and I believe the thing is without example, at 
least on the part of the Roman senate. It is not 
impossible but that some of the Gauls, over whom 
the Tetricus's had reigned, might take that me- 
thod to express their • gratitude and respect to 
their memory. 

The public rejoicings, races in the circus, thea- vjp. si. 
trical entertainments, combats of gladiators, hunt- 
ing of wild beasts, and representations of sea-fights, 
were continued for several days after Aurelian*s 
triumph. Not that this prince was himself fond of ^^^, s^, 
any of those diversions: for he seldom was present 
atthem. Pantomimes were what pleased him mo3t; 
and he was delighted to see a professed glutton de* 

vour 
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vour incredible quantities of victuals, such as eat« 
ing at one meal a whole boar, a Iamb, a sucking 
pig, and drink a barrel of wine poured down his 
throat through a funnel. We may judge by this 
specimen, that Aurelian's pleasures were not over 
delicate ; though he suited himself to the taste of 
the people in the public diversions which he gave, 
^itt.csiron. About this time he instituted to perpetuity so- 
lemn games and combats in honour of the sun. 
Aijreiian'g The fcstivals for his triumph were accompanied 
Jj^^j^^with largesses, particularly of bread ready baked 
Bread dis- instead of raw corn that used to be given before. 
i^tedin- w^hat occasioned this change, was as follows. Au- 
com. relian, who probably then thought of introducing 
fjpf^»*^Mt, in order to please the people by saving them 
• ^ the expence and trouble of making their bread, 
promised, when he set out for the war in the East, 
that if he returned conqueror he would distribute 
to the citizens crowns of two pounds weight. The 
people, always greedy, imagined they should re- 
ceive crowns of gold. But all the riches of the 
state would not have been sufficient for such a 
largess. On his return, he explained his mean- 
ing, and let the citizens know that he would give 
them daily two pound loaves, made of fine flower, 
in the shape of crowns. This weight answered 
to the quantity of corn which had used to be dis- 
tributed: and Aurelian soon after added to it ano- 
ther ounce, to defray which, Egypt was subjected 
/ to a new tax upon glass, flax, paper, and other 
products of that country. Highly pleased with 
himself for this augmentation, as appears by one 
of his letters which we have, he looked upon it as 
an acquisition of great glory to his reign, and had 
the strict observance of it extremely at heart : 
" for •, said he, nothing is more loving than the 
" Roman people, when they are well fed/* 

Aurelian 

• Ncque cnim populo Romano saturo quidquam potest est 
laetius. Fop, 47. 
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Aurelian, liicewise established a distribution of 
pork J and thought of adding to it a largess of wine. 
His design was to buy of such persons as should be 
disposed to sell them, some of the uncultivated 
lands of Etruria, to plant them with vines, which 
were to be cultivated by prisoners of war of the 
barbarous nations he had conquered, and to de- 
vote their produce to the use of the Roman citi- 
zens. However, he did not execute this design ; 
being either prevented by death, or dissuaded 
from it by his pretorian prefect, who represented 
to him, that if he gave the people wine, the next 
step must be to give them fowls. 

This observation is very just : and every one, 
I believe, must be sensible that these extraordinary 
largesses, introduced by the Roman empprors in 
order to gain the love of Jthe, people, could not but 
encourage idleness and extinguish industry. The 
people, without doubt, must live : but for their 
own sakes and for that of the state, they ought to 
live by their labour. Yet the abuse of these dis- 
tributions increased daily : and under some of the 
following emperors three pounds of bread, or thir-^ gaimat. Md 
ty six ounces (for the Roman pounds consisted cff^v-^»r. 
twelve ounces) were given every day to each of 
the citizens. 

Besides these stated largesses, Aurelian gave fqp- 4.8« 4 
three extraordinary ones. He made the people *^^*'^^' 
presents even of cloaths, of white vests with 
sleeves, the wearing of which was looked upon in 
ancient times as an act of effeminacy ; of vests 
made of African and Egyptian flax; and of hand- 
kerchiefs, which the citizens made use of at the 
games of the circus, to express, by waving or 
shaking them, which of the champions or racers 
they interested themselves for ; instead of shaking 
their togiis^ or gowns, as they had used to do before 
on these occasions. Remit- 

Aurelian's liberality was not confined to the peo- tan<» of 
pie of Rome. He generously remitted all old debts Sue to the 

Vol. IX. N due state. 
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mnes^r* duc to the state, and burnt publicly in Trajan's 
justice, square all the deeds and writings relative thereto^ 
Top. 39. ^i^at the debtors might never be molested oil that 
account. He desired that every one should enjoy 
perfect tranquillity under his government: the 
better to secure which, and at once to stop all 
prosecutions of those who had carried arms against 
him, he published a general amnesty. He sup- 
pressed, with uncommon vigour, that pest of so- 
ciety, informers, who, under pretence of zeal for 
the interests of the exchequer, harassed and op- 
pressed numbers of private persons ; and all pub- 
He w 9C' ij^ extortion was punished with the utmos^ rigour. 
cruelty. In short, Aurelian was a just prince. It is pity 
rqp. 49. j]^^^ his severity was' carried too far. 

Inclination, and not necessity, was his motive. 
This appears from his chusing to be present when 
any of his slaves were punished, instead of commit- 
ting that disagreeable office to one of his domes- 
tics ; and from his often inflicting punishments 
greater than the offence deserved : as when he 
passed sentence of death for an adultery commit- 
ted by a woman-slave with a man of the same 
condition, though the laws did not look upon any 
contract between slaves as equivalent to marriage. 
The action was undoubtedly wrong : but surely 
it did not deserve so severe a punishment, because 
it was authorized. 

His severity, or, to speak perhaps more proper- 
ly, his cruelty, was not confined to men of low con- 
dition only. Senators were frequently the object 
of it ; and he is even accused of having sometime* 
charged innocent persons with false imputations of 
Soan,Anu couspiracy and rebellion, in order to have a pre- 
<^. VaL tence for taking away their lives. This censure of 
Aurelian may perhaps have arisen from what the 
historian John of Antioch relates, of several sena- 
tors being put to death' as guilty of corresponding * 

with 

* If thi3 fact be true^ it mxust have happened before the pQb« 
lication of the amnesty we have spoken of. 
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with Zenobia. The sedition raised by the managers pp- 38. 
of the mint at Rome, may likewise have given rL?^Jrr. 
A urelian occasion to exercise his rigour upon per- J"*' 
sons pf great distinction : for it became a down- 
right war, and it can hardly be supposed to have 
attained the height which history says it did, with- 
out the assistance of some powerful men* 

These managers, or directors of the mint, having 
villainously debased the current coin, and fearing 
without doubt, the just punishment of their crimes, 
rebelled, and were headed by one FelicissimuS, 
who^ from being the emperor's slave, was become 
keeper of the imperial treasury. We may judge 
how formidable this faction must have been, since ^ 
nothing less than an army could get the better of 
it. A bloody battle was fought within the walls of 
Rome, in which the seditious were conquered ; 
but not until after they had killed seven thousand 
of the emperor's troops. Aurelian punished this 
rebellion with excessive severity ; and perhaps 
his vengeance may have extended to several no- 
blemen, whom their friends have represented as 
innocent. He is even charged with having put to f^'^-* 
death his own nephew, the son of his sister, with- 
out any just cause : but the writers who mention 
this, do not explain themselves any farther. All 
these facts are known to us but by halves : for 
which reason we can neither justify nor absolute- 
ly condemn Aurelian : though it must be owned 
that he has been looked upon, both during his 
life and after his death, as a cruel and bloody 
prince; that he in fact struck off many heads; 
and that, in consequence thereof, he was feared 
and hated by the senate, whose pedagogue the Fop, 87. 
people called him. 

What ought, after all, to keep us from too ha- Character 
stily arraigning the memory of Aurelian, is that he ^^ so- 
proved himself estimable not only by his exploits in 
war, but also by several actions well suiting a good 
government in civil affairs. Of this we have al- 

2 ' ready 
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^ ready mentioned some instances : but the subject is 
op.35,49. ^^j ^^^ exhausted. After he had quashed the sedi- 

tion of the coiners, he called in all the bad money 
they had circulated, and issued good in lieu of it. 
He likewise made several regulations for the wel- 
fare of the state : and though few of them have 
reached our times, yet, besides those before spo- 
ken of, we know that he forbid the keeping of 
concubines of free condition : by which We may 
judge of his care to preserve decency of manners* 
He respected the public order so muck as to let 
even his own slaves be tried by the common 
courts of justice if they were accused of any crime. 
^7. He took great care that Rome should he well sup* 
plied with provisions : and to render this the more 
easy and certain, he established companies of ma- 
riners upon the Nile and the Tiber. His capital 
was indebted to him for several works of great 
use to its citizens. I have mentioned his rebuild- 
ing and fortifying the walls of Rome. He made 
stately quays on each side of the Tiber, and clear- 
ed the bed of that river where its navigation was 
obstructed. And all this he did in a very short 
reign, disturbed by almost continual wars. He 
i5. had other views, of which his too sudden death 
prevented the execution. Of this number were 
public baths, which he intended to bnild on the 
other side of the Tiber, and a ffne square which 
he began in Ostia. 
%5. 39 41. ^^ loved magnificence ; and he built in Rome, 
jBuiro}/. ' in honour of his favourite divinity,the sun, a noble 
^^ tempte, in which he consecrated fifteen thousand 
pound weight of gold. All the temples of the city 
were enriched with his offerings, and the capitol in 
particular was filled with the gifts he bad received 
from the barbarians conquered by his arms. Vo- 

giscus mentions also revenues and emoluments of 
is appointing in favour of the pontiffs : in which 
there is nothing improbable. J3ut I cannot believe 
r«p, 49. upon the bare authority of that writer, that so grave 

mi 
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and severe a prince ever thought of re-establish- 
ing the senate of women instituted by Helioga- 
balus. Such a design does not suit with the cha* 
racter of -^urelian. 

The pacific care$ of which I have been speaking, He stm t# 
busied hina only for a short time after his triumph. ^^^ ^ 
Loving always to be employed in action, he went Dijon, 
into Gaul, where his presence soon prevented the^^^/^' 
rise of a rebellion which threatened to disturb the Sunc. 
tranquillity of that province. It is thought to have ^*^*^ 
been in this journey that he re-built and enlarged 
the ancient city of Genaubum on the Loire, and 
gave it his name, which it still retains to this day, 
though somewhat disfigured.. He called it Aure^ 
Uanum, from whence has been formed by corrup- c^/far. 
tion the word Orleans. It became from that time fj%[' ^^ 
a city of much greater importance than it ever i^<»^^j:rtuf 
was before ; having until then held only the se-fX*^'*^* 
eond>ank among the places of the Carnunti, that^ranctu 
is to say of the people who inhS.bited the country 
now called pais Chartrcun. To the same emperor^ 
and to the same time, is ascribed the founding of 
Dijon, which, in its origin, was only a castle, an(} 
not a city. 

Aurelian went from Gaul into Vindelicia, which He dnvei 
was infested by barbarians, perhaps the Alamanni. J^^^ 
[ He drove them from thence, restored peace to the of vindeE. 
country,and advanced into Illyricum, where he did^^ 35 3^ 
a thing, dictated indeed by prudence, but whichButrop! 
it is somewhat surprising that a prince of his brave He abao. 
and warlike disposition should resolve on. Des-^°'\''^ra- 
pairing of being able to keep that part of Dacia;^* *" 
vthich Trajan had conquered beyond the Danube, 
he abandoned it ; removing its inhabitants to the 
right hand side of the river, into a part of Moesia, 
situated exactly in the^middle of that province: so 
that Aiirelian's new Dacia cut Moesia in two. In 
this Dacia stood the city of Sardica, famous in the 
Ecclesiastical history of the fourth century for a 
great council held there. By this means Aurelian 

(?optracte4 
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contracted the boundaries of the Ron)9.n ^nppire, 
in making the Danube its barrier on that side : 
and this is a farther instance, which may be add- 
ed to those I have mentioned elsewhere, of the 
necessity the god Terminus was under of retro- 
grading, even in the time of Pagan Ron^e ; and 
an additional answer to the invectives which the 
worshippers of idols vented against Christianity on 
account of Jovian's treaty with the Persians., 
Aureivict. Amoug the inhabitants with which Aurelian 
inDiockt. peopled his new Dacia, there probably was a 
number of Carpians ; for we are told that he re- 
moved part of that nation into the territories of 
the empire, where Dioclesian afterwards settled 
them alL 
He pre- From thence Aurelian prepared to margh into 
^?«!?n.fAsia and the east, to make war upon the Per- 

^aragaiiwt . n t- i^ • '^ i '2 

the Per- siaus: tor which we can assign no cause, unless it 
r^^35. ^^» *^^* having pacified and re-united the whole 
empire under his laws, he thought he had a right 
to take advantage of the prosperous situation of 
his affairs, and of his great strength, to avenge th^ 
fcaptivity and sufferings of Valerian. It is true 
that the Persians, by sending succours to Zenobia, 
had furnished the Romad emperor with a reason 
for attacking them. But he certainly must have 
made some agreement with them after that event, 
since he received from their king a chariot, and 
other presents, which formed part of the orna- 
ments of his triumph. After he had vanquished 
Zenobia, Gaul still remained to be re-conquered ; 
and this was doubtless the consideration which 
made him defer shewing his resentment against 
the Persians: but when allhis enemies were sub- 
dued, he thought it time to take satisfaction for 
the insolence with which Sapor had treated the 
Roman name. 
Succession That princc was not upon the Persian throne at 
kingsV the time we are now speaking of. He died to- 
Pcrsia. wards the end of the year of Christ 271, after a 
^^^- • ireigri 
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reign of thirty-one years, and was succeeded by 
his son Hormisdas, who reigned but one year, and 
was replaced by Vararanes, who reigned at least 
three years. It was therefore against this last that 
Aurelian thought of making war, when an unex* 
pected death put an end to his reign. 

His excessive severity occasioned the con spi- Aurelian is 
racy by which he perished. In the beginning *J^^"^ 
of the year of Christ 275, he was at t Casnophru-own troops 
rium in Thrace, between Heraclea and Byzan-^^^^^^^ 
tium, waiting only for fair weather to cross the A^rei, viet. 
streights and take the field. There, he had some^''*^^' 
reason to be dissatisfied with Mnesthaeus, one of his ^* ^^^' 
secretaries, whom, justly suspecting him of rapine 
and extortion, he threatened to punish. Mnes- 
thaeus, well knowing that Aurelian never menaced 
in vain, resolved to prevent him j and to that end 
devised a dark and horrid plot. Counterfeiting 
the emperor's hand, which he had long practised, 
he drew up, in imitation of his writing, a list of 
the principal officers of the army, as if doomed 
to death by Aurelian ; mixing with them the 
names of several persons who were known to have 
just cause to fear the prince's anger, and, as a 
farther confirmation of what he said, his own. 
Those who were set down in this fatal Kst, be- 
ing well acquainted with Aurelian's rigour, and 
never suspecting it to be forged, concerted to- 
gether, and watching the opportunity of the 
emperor's going out slightly guarded, fell up- 
on him and killed him. Mucapor, a man of 
consequence, as we may judge from a letter 
of Aurelian's writing to him, which Vopiscus 

has 

* I do not pretend to fix the time more precisely, because 
the dates of Aurelian's accession to the throne^ of the duration 
of his reign, and consequently of his death, are attended with 
many doubts and difficulties. The curious reader may consult 
M. de Tillemont's third and twelfth notes upon Aurelian. 

t A name composed of two Greek wordi which signify what 
we should call Nsw-CasUe, 
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vop. f6. ii3s preserved, headed the conspirators, and gave 

his master the fatal blow with his own hand. 
Hii p«at Thus fell, by the treachery of his own people, 
o^^^ed ^ prince who may be looked upon as a hero ; 
hiiuntime-who, in a fcw years, completed the great work of 
imd^' re-uniting every part of the empire under one 
hurt his re- head; who restored military discipline among his 
putation. troops } whosc views wcre great and noble with 
, regard to government ; and to whose charge no 
blame can be laid, except his inex.orable severity. 
But that only fault brought him to a tragical and 
untimely end, and has hurt his reputation with 
vojf. 37. posterity. Aurelian was, in Dioclesian^s opinion, 
^ a/prince rather necessary to the empire, than good 

and praise- worthy ; rather a general than an empe- 
ror : and no encomium is given him without add^ 
ing, that he was a stranger to clemency^ that first 
of virtues in a sovereign \ nor without taxing him 
with cruelty and love of blood. I have already 
observed that this part of his character has, per- 
haps, been exaggerated ; and that there is room 
to think that those whom he put to death were 
guilty of seditious practices or designs. But the 
shedding of illustrious blood always leaves a stain 
upon him that sheds it, unless the guilt of the 
criminal be proved beyond all doubt by a due 
and regular trial. 
HeiBs- The senate did not much regret Aurelian : the 
^5^^^ people who bad received great largesses from 
among Uiehim, Were concerned for his death : the army, in 
|?^gy <e.^^^ midst of which he was killed, avenged him. 
41. ' ' Mnesthaeus, the principal author of the murder, 
was exposed to wild beasts. Among the other con- 
spirators, the soldiers made a distinction, not think- 
ing it just to confound those who had been blinded! 
by false fears, with the wretches whose deliberate 
wickedness admitted of no excuse. Several of these 
last were put to death immediately. The army 
spared those whom their high rank, or the consi- 
deration 
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deration of their having been deceived by false 
reports, seemed to render in some degree objects 
of mercy. The troops, however, could not re- 
solve upon chusing a new emperor from among 
themselves, but referred that important delibera- 
tion to the senate, as we shall soon relate more 
fully. In the mean time they raised a monument zot. ^ vof^ 
to Aurelian upon the spot where he was killed, 
and desired the senate to rank him among the 
gods J which was readily agreed to. 

Aurelian reigned near five years, and left at his His post*, 
death an only daughter, whose son, of the same^*^-^ 
name as his grandfather, had been proconsul of 
Cilicia, and lived retired in iSicily at the time when 
Vopiscus wrote, that is to say, under Dioclesian. 

The Christians did not at first feel Aurelian's Variation 
rigour. On the contrary, we are told of a fact|j"^*f9o- 
which proves that he heard them, and did them regaiTto 
the same iustice as to his other subjects. Paul of?® ^^^^^^^^ 
Samosata, hishop of Antioch, having been depos-pauiof s** 
ed for his errors by a council which was held inEl?^^ 
that very city, obstinately refused to quit the epis-persecu- 
copal mansion, and maintained himself in it by^jp"-^^ 
force against Domnus, whom the council had ap-jg;"*^ yul 
pointed for his successor. The bishops had re-^o. 
course to Aurelian, that their sentence might be 
put in execution : and that prince, to whom Zeno- 
bia's having protected Paul of Samosata could be 
no great recommendation, examined the affair, 
and determined it very equitably ; ordering, that 
the house which belonged to the bishopric should 
be inhabited by the person whom the bishops of 
Italy and the bishop of Rome acknowledged. 

Aurelian afterwards altered his way of thinking rmm,^ 
with respect tq the Christians, and was just ready 
to issue a bloody edict against them, when death 
cut him off. We do not find that this edict wa^ 
published. But nevertheless, the prince's well 
known design brought on a persecution, which is 

reckoned 
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reckoned the ninth, and which crowned severai 
martyrs, whose history may be seen in M. de Til- 
lemont. 
Writew The most celebrated writer under Aurelian was 
jSff^*^ Longinus, of whom I have spoken sufficiently. 
Amelias, a Platonic philosopher, disciple of Plo- 
tinus, and intimately connected with Porphyry, 
who had studied under the same master, likewise 
acquired some reputation in these times. I have 
quoted Dexippus more than once, both aa a war- 
yff.Aur.\. rior and an historian. Vopiscus mentions his hav-* 
ing seen a journal of the life and actions of Aure- 
lian, of which he made use in composing the his- 
tory of that prince. But he does not say by whom 
it was written. 



INTERREGNUM. 

SECT. III. 

After tlie death of Aurelian^ the army and the se- 
nate refer mutually to each other the choice of 
an emperor. Interregnum of six months without 
my disturbance. At length Tacitus is elected by^ 
the senate. 

A. C 275. • AUHELIANUS AuCUSTUS \\ . 



MaRC£LLINUS. 



^eathof* TPHE death of Aurelian produced an event 
Aurelian, J^ which stands quite unmatched in history. I 
Mid^L-^^^^^ a strife of mutual deference between the 
Bate refer armics and the senate, who reciprocally compli- 
to"«wh^^ mented each pther with the electing of a new em- 
other the peror: and whilst messages passed between them 
to^^^, to that end, an interregnum took place for up- 
rwr. ' wards 
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wards of six months, which was not disturbed by 
the least shadow of dissention. 

Nothing was less clearly settled among the Ro- ^op. Aur^ 
mans, than what related to the choice of an empe-^'/{l^ 
ror. The senate and the soldiery claimed respec* vm* ^'^^ 
tively contrary rights and privileges ; and no law, 
nqr even well established custom, had fixed the 
limits of the power of either. It was necessary 
that the authority of the senate should intervene. 
Sometimes, as in the election of Maximus and Bal- 
binus, that assembly nominated and appointed first, 
as head, and the soldiers afterwards confirmed the 
choice. But in general, the senate enjoyed only 
the right of confirming the nomination of the sol- 
diery. The emperor elected by these last took 
^ctual possession of the sovereignty ; and then, to 
acquire a title not founded upon force alone, ap- 
plied to the senate, who granted a confirmation 
which they neither could nor dared refuse. Such was 
the situation of things when Aurelian was killed. 

It was quite natural that the troops should be 
jealous of preserving so fine a prerogative : but 
yet, the difficulty of the choice, the cabals which 
the murderers of the late emperor probably set on 
foot in order to substitute one of their own afc- 
complices'in his stead, and the firm resolution of 
the soldiers not to suffer that, were motives which 
determined them to recede from their pretensions, 
and to refer the matter to the decision of the se- 
nate. By a letter written in their name to that 
first body of the republic, they desired the con- 
script fatliers to chuse from among their members, 
him who should seem to them most worthy of the 
supreme rank. 

So great a degree of moderation in the army is 
very surprising. The senate, on its side, imitated 
the example. After reading the letter I have just 
mentioned, Claudius Tacitus, who was to vote 
first, and who, as appeared by the event, had the 
greatest right of any one to expect to be elected, 
- ' ' ■ if 
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if the affair was determined by the suffrages of the 
senators, began his speech With a magnificent en- 
comium upon Aurelian, to whom he voted divine 
honours ; and as to the choice of a successor to 
that prince, he proposed referring it back again 
to the army, to avoid, said he, exposing the elec- 
tors to envy, and the person elected to very great 
dangers. This counsel was approved of, and the 
senate, without being tempted by this fair oppor- 
tunity to revive its abolished rights, and resume 
its ancient splendour ; by a formal deliberation left 
the army masters of the choice of an emperon 
Interreg- This extraordinary compliment was repeated on 
S^ths^ each side three times ; and whilst the senate and 
without army thus disputed which should shew the great- 
a^^tur-gg|. moderation, sending messengers to each others 
deliberating, and waiting for answers, six months 
passed during which the empire was without a 
head : and what adds to the wonder, is that every 
thing remained perfectly quiet all that time. 
Those that were in office, continued so, exercis- 
ing the functions of their respective posts : onljF 
the senate appointed Falconius proconsul otAfru 
ca, iti the room of Aurelius Fuscus, whose time 
was either expired, or he had desired leave to re- 
sign. No tyrant, no usurper started up during 
this suspension of the imperial power ; though we 
have seen, and shall again see, several arise even 
under the greatest and best princes. The autho- 
rity of the senate, the people, and the army, kept 
every one within the bounds of his duty. The 
members and subjects of the republic did not fear 
the emperor, since there was none ; but, which was 
much better,they feared and respected one another. 
At lei^ At length, on the twenty-fifth of September, the 
^**t^b* senatebeing assembled inconsequenceof afinal an- 
Uie senate, swcr from the armyywhich persisted in referringthe 
election to the conscript fathers, the consul Velius, 
^prnificiusGordianus represented, that the circum- 

st^npea 
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stances of affiiirs would not admit of any longer 
delays. That the barbarians had entered Gaul 
in an hostile manner, ravaged the country, and 
plundered towns. That it was uncertain whether 
the troops dispersed in the several provinces of 
the empire would not grow weary of waiting, and 
take steps which might be prejudicial to the pub- 
lic tranquillity. ** Therefore, concluded he, come 
to a resolution, and chuse an emperor. Either 
the army will acknowledge the person whom 
you shall electa or, if they do not like him, 
they will name another.** These last words of 
the consul seem to mis very remarkable, in that 
they shew how much the senate was dependant 
on the army, even in the exercise of a right which 
they were desired to use* 

Claudius Tacitus, whom I have already men- 
tioned, was present. Ever since the affair of thQ 
election had been in agitation, and was become 
the subject not only of public deliberations, but 
of almost every private conversation, many had 
cast their eyes upon him : whilst he, wisely fore^ 
seeing the danger of a situation which would hare 
filled others with the most pleasing hopes, retired 
to his villa in the country, where he had spent two 
months, when he was prevailed upon to returnto 
Rome, to assist at the meeting I now speak of. 
He was a venerable old man : though I cannot 
easily believe upon the testimony of Zonaras, that 
he had seen his seventy-fifith year ; an age cer- 
tainly too great for any one to begin to learn the 
arduous task of governing a people. But his rank 
of ancient consul, and that of voting first in the 
senate, prove that he was a man in years. His 
mind was adorned and cultivated by learning, to 
which he had thought it incumbent on him to 
apply himself, both on account of the name he 
bore, and because he had the honour of reckon- 
ing among his ancestors the historian Tacitus. 
For he claimed that glory, of which, however, the ^/». r«v. 

similitude 
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similitude of names is not an altogether sufficient 
proof for us. Gentle, grave, and moderate, he 
shunned all pomp and ambition, and delighted in 
a noble simplicity. He was a real sage ; but fit- 
ter perhaps to give good counsels to an emperor, 
than to be emperor himself. 

When the consul had done speaking, Tacitus 
was going to give his opinion and vote. Bnt be- 
fore he could do it, the whole assembly, raising 
their voices, echoed his praises, and saluted him 
Augustus. These acclamations lasted a long 
while : and Tacitus, after waiting until they were 
over, spoke ; not to accept with joy so great an 
offer, but to set forth his reasons for declining it. 
He observed, that it was wrong to think of re- 
placing a warlike prince like Aurelian, by an old 
man unfit for any military exercise. That the 
soldiers might not approve of such a choice : 
- " T^ke care, said he, that this step of yours be 
•' not contrary to your own good intentions for 
the welfare of the republic ; and that you do 
not bring upon me, tor the only salary of your 
suffrages, tragical disgraces from which ray good 
Fop, Prqpi «« fortune has hitherto preserved me." It is added, 
*' that Tacitus hi mself proposed Probus: than which 

he could not give a stronger proof of the sincerity 
of his refusal. For Probus was, compared to him, 
a formidable competitor, who could easily have 
turned the scale ; since he possessed, besides an 
equal degree of virtue, a perhaps greater eleva- 
tion of genius, certainly more youth and vigour, 
and a strength of body more capable of bearing 
all the fatigues of the sovereign command. 

But the senators did not consider all this. 
Charmed with Tacitus's modesty, and animated 
by his resistance, they thought only of answering 
his objections, and to that end represented to him 
with redoubled cries, that they were not chusing 
a soldier, but an emperor ; and reminded him of 
the saying of Severus. That it is the head which 

governs. 
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governs, and not the feet. " It is your under^ 
standing, said they to him, that we stand in 
need ot\ and not your body : and who can go- 
" vern better, than him in whom knowledge ac- 
quired by study is directed by the prudence of 
an advanced age ?" 
After these acclamations, the senate proceeded 
to a regular deliberation, and the opinion of each 
member, taken in due order, confirmed what they 
had all expressed before in a somewhat tumultu- 
ous manner. One of the oldest consulars, Me- 
tius Falconius Nicomachus, ended the debate 
with a speech of some length, in which he shew- 
ed the wisdom of the senate's choice. " We have 
*' named, said he, an emperor advanced in years, 
" who will look upon himself as the father of all 
" those who shall be submissive to his authority. 
" We have no reason to fear from him any step 
" that will not be sufficiently weighed, noi any ^ 

" violent or inconsiderate measures. Every thing 
♦^ in him will be serious, accompanied with gravi- 
" ty ; such, in a word, as the republic herself 
•' would direct, if she could be contained in any ' 
*' single person. For he knows what behaviour he 
*' wished from the princes under whom he hai 
" lived ; and he cannot himself be otherwise than 
*' the very pattern of what he would have had his 
'' predecessors be/' To confirm this, Falconius 
drew the contrary picture of the evils which the 
empire had suflFered through the youth of its sove- 
reigns, such as Nero, Com modus, Heliogabalus : 
and as Tacitus was old, and had only young chil- 
dren • or grand-children ; continuing in the same 
strain as he had begun, he represented to him, 
with all becoming liberty, the views which ought 
to guide him in the choice of a successor. " I pray 
" and conjure you, Tacitus Augustus, said he, and 
" I dare even to charge you not to make the 
" young children who are of right heirs to your 

estate^ 

* Th^ iMia ezpreesipn \» 9omowJtiat vague : parmlM ^$Qt^ 
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** estate, heirs to the Roman empire, in case the 
«* destinies should take you too soon from us ; 
** nor to treat the republic, the senate, and the 
" Roman people, upon the same footing as your 
*' farms and slaves. Make a choice. Imitate Ner- 
^' va, Trajan, Adrian. It is a noble thing for a dy- 
" ing prince to have the interest of the republic 
" more at heart, than that of his family." Falco- 
nius's speech was applauded. The senators cried ^ 
out that they all thought as he did : and Tacitus 
yielded at last, and accepted of the empire ; but 
without taking any engagement in regard to a 
successor. 

From the senate-house, the new emperor went 
to the Campus Martins, where the people and all 
the troops then in the city assembled. There* Ta- 
citus being steaed upon an high tribunal, the pre- 
fect of Rome, ^lius Cessestianus, notified his 
election in these terms : " Soldiers *, and you 
*^ citizens : you have an emperor, chosen by the 
*^senate with the approbation of all the armies. 
** That emperor is the illustrious Tacitus, who, 
*' having hitherto served the republic by his coun- 
sels, is now going to govern it by his laws and 
ordinances/' All that were prfesent answered 
with shouts of joy, and vows for the emperor's 
prosperity : after which they separate^. The de. 
cree of the senate was drawn up, an^ written in 
a book of ivory, which was particularly used as a 
register for those deliberations of the senate which 
related immediately to the sovereign* 

The city prefect's mentioning so expressly in his 
speech, that Tacitus waschosen with the consent of 

the 

* I have omitted here the epithets of sandissimi, most ho^, 
and sacratissimi, most saered, which, in the original, are applied 
to the soldiers and the citizens ;' both because they would seem 
very strange to us, whose customs and ways pf thinking are 
widely different ; and because they are in themselTee, extreme- 
ly misplaced. They may help^ indeed, to shew jis to how 
great a degree the times in which they were used were infect- 
ed \f Itb fulsome adulation. 
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the armies, gives room to thiok that his election 
was concerted before hand between them' and the 
senate. On the other hand, Tacitus himself seems 
not to have known thatcircumstance, if itwasso, 
since he doubted whether his person would b§ 
agreeable to the troops. ^ The authors who are 
my only guides here, have written without much 
reflection, and l^ave us greatly in the dark witti 
respect to many facts. 



PKINCIPAL EVENTS 
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AuRELiANus Augustus IV. - A.R.i02fi||- 
Marcellinus. ^^ ^^^' 

M. Claudius Tacitus, elected empieror by the 
senate on the twenty-fifth of September, shews a 
great regard and deference for that assembly, 
which, in consequence thereof, recovers part of 
its former splendour. 

He makes several wise reffulations, behaves 
with moderation, Xov^^ simplicity and esteems and 
cultivates learnings He expresses a ^reat zeal to 
preserve the works of the historian Tacitus, from 
whom he pretended to be descended. 

He puts himself at the head of the armies in 
Thrace. 

He punishes the principal authors of the mur-"" 
der of Aurelian. 

* • » * ' 

M. Claudius Tacitus Augustus H. A.R.102^ 

^MILIANUS. > A, C m 

Vol,. IX. O He 
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He goes into Asia, and drives from thence the 
Scythians or Goths, who had spread themselves 
in that country. 

Maximin, his relation, whom he had made go- 
vernor of Syria, having exasperated the troops by 
his harshness and violence, is killed : and the au- 
thors of his death, joining those that remained of 
the conspiracy against Aurelian, kill Tacitus him- 
self. 

He was murdered in the beginning of April, 
at Tyana in Cappadocia, or at Tarsus in Cilicia. 
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TACITUS. 

SECT. IV. 

THE. senate yUnderTacitus, resumes its ancient splen- 
dour. Joy of the senators on that account. They 
had then an opportunity^ ivhich they neglected, of 
' ■ obtaining a relocation of Gallienus's edict against 

their serving in the army. Wise regulations made 
by Tacitus. Who orders a ieniple to be built to 
the deified efnperors^ He asks the consulship for 
his brother^ but does not obtain it. Laudable 
things in his government. His love of simplicity 
in what concerned himself r joined to liberality 
and magnificence in things relating to the public. 
He loved and cultivated learning. His zeal for 
the historian Tacitus. He puts himself at the 
head of the troops in Thrace. He punishes some 
of the murderers of Aurelian. He goes into Asia, 
fsnd drives the Goths out of that country. A con- 
spiracy takes away his life. 

Thesenate, TpAClTUS, having been elected in the man- 
under Ta- ■ ' ?-» 



T 



citus,re-" X "^^ bcforcmentioned, resolved, both out of 
sumes its gratitude, and for the sake of the public, to restore 

tncient ^i 

splendour. .in© 

r^. Tac. 9. 
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the authority of that illustrious assembly to which 
he owed the empire. These were the sentiments 
which he expressed in his very first speech to the 
senate. " May I, said he, so surely govern the 
" state in a manner answerable to the honour con- 
ferred upon me by your election, as it is true 
that I am determined to follow your counsels, 
and be guided by your authority. Be it your 
" care to order : mine shall be to execute." 

In effect, this emperor really desired that the vop. Tai. , 
senate should look upon itself as the dispenser of 5%* ^^'^^ 
the supreme power, the arbiter of peace and war,- 
and the judge of nations. In this view he restor- 
ed to that first order of the republic the right of 
appointing the proconsuls of all the provinces of 
the people: a right which belonged to the senate 
by Augustus's institution, but which other empe- 
rors had often invaded r and a law was made, or- 
dering that all appeals from the decisions of the 
proconsuls should be laid before the tribunal of 
the city prefect, whose power was subordinate to^ 
that of the senate. In short, this noble assembly 
recovered all the splendour and authority it ever 
had enjoyed even under the princes who esteem- 
ed and revered it most 

The senators were transported with joy. Thanks- joy of tii^ 
giving to the gods were ordered ; hecatombs were j^njt<>^ ®^ 
vowed ; and every one made sacrifices, and gave* * " 
sumptuous feasts. The senate in a body, notified 
the happy change by letters addressed to all the^ 
great cities of the empire, to the senate of Car- 
thage, to those of Treves, Antiooh, Aquileia, 
Milan, Alexandria, Thessalonica, Corintn, and 
Athens ; whilst several of its members wrote 
upon the same subject to their friends and rela- 
tions, in expressions of the utmost gladness. Vop- 
iscus has preserved four of these letters, in which 
the following seem to me the most remarkable 
passages. That -from the senate of Rome to the 
senate of Carthage ends with this observation : 

^ « Th« 



that ac- 
count. 
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*^ The change we now acquaint you with in our 
" favour, promises a similar one in yours. For 
the first assembly of the state recovers its rights, 
only to preserve those of others.'*^ Claudius 
Capellianus, a senator, writing to his uncle, be- 
gins with describing his own joy and that of the 
public, which he invites him to come and partake 
of: after which he adds ; ** Since we have begun 
" to appoint our emperors, we may hope to be 
** able to exclude such as may be set up by others. 
A wise man, like you, will easily understand 
me/' Capellianus here speaks like a man, 
\vho, elated by a glimmering of present prosperi- 
ty, formed vast projects of mighty things to come : 
Ivithout considering that the senate owed the 
'^ exercise of the rights it then enjoyed solely to 

the moderation of the army ; and that modera* 
tion is not a permanent quality in men, especial- 
ly when they are masters. 
fkey had If the scnators had thought seriously of taking 

' ^rtu^tTP^^P^^ measures solidly to secure and render last- 
which they ing the splcudour to which they were restored, 
of oMdn-' ^^^y should have seized this opportunity to ob- 
ingarevo-tain a revocation of Gallienus's edict by which 

GaiiSnus's^^^y Wcrc forbid to serve in the army ; for it is 
«<Uct highly probable, that if the commanders and all 
th^^ the principal officers of the armies had been tak- 
ing in the en now, as they formerly were, from among the 
^J/ rrf body of the senate, it would not have been ex- 
* tremely difficult for them to revive in the troops 
the respect they once had for the august order 
which Jield the first rank in the state. The op- 
portunity was fine : but they missed it, and it ne- 
ver more returned. The armies resumed the right 
of nominating the emperors : whilst the senate, 
confined to the narrow office of regulating the civil 
police, had very little influence in the general af- 
fairs of the republic, and, far from preserving its 
just ascendant^ over the soldiery, received, on the 
contrary, laws from them. This is not to be won- 
dered 
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dered at, if it be true, as we have already observed 
after Aurelius Victor, that the senators were grown 
fond of indolence, and loved to enjoy their riches, 
their pleasures, and their country-houses, without 
trouble or interruption. Men of this turn cannot 
but lose their influence over others,, and sink in 
their esteem. 

The emperor Tacitus, in his very first harangue wise re- 
to the senate, shewed his zeal for the good order sj^^^^^"® 
and proper administration of the public affairs. Tacitus. 
After paying the tribute of honours due to the^^^- ^*^' 
memory of his predecessor, by decreeing him a 
statue of gold in the capitol, and statues of sil- 
ver in the senate-house, the temple of the sun, 
and Trajan's square ; he proposed a law, which 
was passed, forbidding all adulteration of metals 
by mixing them with base alloy, under pain of 
death, and forfeiture of the estate and effects of 
the offender. The frauds of the coiners in Aure-f 
lian's time rendered this rigour necessary. 

He likewise made, or rather revived another re 
gulation of great consequence to the tranquillity 
of the subject, by declaring that it should nevei 
more be lawful to examine slaves in criminal pro* 
secutions against their masters, even though they 
should be accused of high- treason. This was aq 
old law, which both Augustus and Tiberius had 
endeavoured to infringe, and which Severus ac- 
tually set aside by an express constitution in the 
case of high-treason, and in some others. Taci- Causah 04 
tus, by reviving and restoring it in its full extent, ^<>p- 
gained the affection of the public ; all masters 
being rejoiced to find that their fortunes, and 
sometimes even their lives, would no longer de- 
pend upon the testimony of their slaves. 

In the same speech Tacitus, whilst he honoured who or- 
the memory of the good princes, expressed his reso-^j^^^^^^"" 
lution of taking them for his models. He ordered bujit to th« 
that a temple should be Ijuiltin Rome, and conse-p^^^^^ 

crated Top. 
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crated to the deified emperors ; that the statues of 
' the good princes should be placed in it, and that 
libations should be offered to them on the anniver-? 
isary of their birth, and on some other days of the 
year. Tacitus most certainly did not equal the 
tiumber of good princes to that of the deified em- 
perors, niany of whom scarcely deserved the name 
of men. By restricting the title of good princes 
¥^: ^"^' to those who were really worthy of it, the number 
did not prove great : so that a joker of those 
times was right enough in saying, that they might 
all be engraved upon the stone of a ring. 
He asks All these first steps of Tacitus pleased the senate. 
sHpX^his^"^ he added to them one which shewed that he 
Vother, did not sufficiently remember Falconius*s advice- 
notoSSSn *^ ^^^9 ^^ detach himself from his family. He 
it. asked the consulship for his brother Floriafius, 

Top. roc. 9. ^^ ho seems to have been a man of little merit, 
whose ambition surpassed his talents. The senate 
flatly refused to appoint him consul, alledging, that 
there was no vacancy. The emperor, whose dis- 
tinj^uisbing<!haracteristic was moderation, seemed 
to be satisfied. *• They know, said he, what sort 
♦* of prince they have chosen.*^ 

To strengthen himself in the possession of the 
throne, it was necessary that Tacitus should go 
speedily to the armies of lllyricum and Thrace, to 
let them see the emperor who had been elected in 
consequence of their moderation : besides which, 
the provinces of Asia Minor, infested a-new by in- 
cursions of the barbarians, implored his presence 
and assistance. He therefore could not stay long 
at Rome after his election : and yet we find the 
time of his abode there marked with several ordi- 
nances, which give an advantageous idea of his 
principles of government. 

He prohibited all places of debauchery in the 
^udabie ^ity. But the general corruption of manners, 
his govern- Stronger than all laws^ did not suffer this refor- 
^^"^^ raatioB 

Vop. Toe. 
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mation to last long. He ordered the public baths 
to be shut up at sun-set, to prevent seditious meet- 
ings and cabals in the night. He forbade men to 
wear cloaths made entirely of silk, or to lace their 
garments vrith slips of gold tissue: and he would 
Have been glad to proscribe absolutely all sorts of 
gilding, of which indeed he first gave the hint to 
Aurehan* Probably the difficulty of succeeding, 
hindered both these princes from making a law 
which would not have been obsei'vedl 

Tacitus loved simplicity, as he proved by hisHisioTeof 
own example. He did not suffer his wife to wear?J"^i^^^ 
jewels ; and he himself wore when emperor, the concerned 
same dress as he had done when only a private '*"^'*'^^ 
man. Nothing could be more frugal than his table. 
Cleanliness and decency were all he desired. He 
was however curious in and a judge of buildings 
and marble, and had a taste for the ornaments of 
glass with which the ancients used to decorate 
their houses. He likewise loved hunting. But 
it is not said that he ever bestowed any unrea- - 
sohable expence upon either of these objects. 

With this simplicity in what concerned himself, 
lie shewed a becoming liberality and magnificence 
in things relating to the public ; preferring, how- 
ever, benefits of a more lasting nature, to the 
slight advantages of temporary gifts. To this it is 
owing that we find scarce one of those distributions 
of wine and meat so frequent among the Romans, 
in the six months that he reigned. But on the 
other hand, he ordered his own house to be pulled 
down, and baths to be built in the place where it 
stood, at his expence, for the use of the citizens. 
He presented the city of Ostia with an hundred 
pillars of Numidian marble, twenty-three feet 
high. He gave an estate which he had in Maurita- 
nia to the temple of the capitol, as a fund for repair- 
ing and keeping up the buildings on that spot. He 
consecrated to the uses of religion, particularly to 

the 
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the feast» which were celebrated in the temples, 
all the plate that he was possessed of when a pri- 
vate man ; and he devoted to the payment of ar- 
rears due to the soldiers, all the money that was 
in his coffers at the tirtie of his being elected em- 
peror. But I can scarcely believe that he made 
the republic a present of his paternal estate, which 
was immense : no less, if we believe Vppiscus^ 
than a million and an half a year. For if the em- 
pire was not perpetuated in his family, as he might 
(easily fear it would not, what was to become of 
his heirs ? 

Tacitus's generosity extended alsp to his slaves. 
Of those only who attended him in the city, he 
afiranchised an hundred: and if he 'did not ex- 
ceed that number, it was because an ancient law 
* forbad going beyond it, 
I haveralr^ady said that he esteemed learned men, 
imd CTii!^ and that he himself was a proficient in learning. 
tivated As his days were wholly taken up with the neces- 
^®*'^*^^* sary business of the state, he always devoted some 
part of the night to study ; never passing one with- 
out either reading or writing, if we except the se- 
cond day of every month, on which, that being 
marked as unfortunate in the Roman kalendar, 
l^e superstitiously refrained from all application. 
Hisaeai We ought to think ourselves obliged to him for 
ferthehis-jiig ^eal to preserve the writings of the historian 
dtus. *" Tacitus, though he did not succeed therein so well 
as we could wish. He ordered that every library 
should have that author's works, and that ten co- 
pies of them should be transcribed yearly in the 
place where the archives of the empire were kept, 
to be distributed to the libraries. But even this 
extraordinary care has not prevented the loss of 
the greatest parts of the works of that incompa- 
rable historian. 

This 

* The Law Furia Caninia. 
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This is the.snbstance of what we find most i^^-^^^^t 
teresting in the monuments of the ancients con-th™headof 
cerning the emperor Tacitus, to the time of his^iiet^ps 
leaving Rome in order to put himself at the headKop. toc. 
of the troops in Thrace. Upon his arrival at the ^3, 4 is. 
camp, he had a sort of new possession to take. 
The army assembled, and Maecius Gallicanus, the 
praetorian praefect, opened the ceremony with a 
short speech, in which he told the soldiers, that 
the senate, in consequence of their request, had 
given them an emperor, whom he desired them to 
hear. Tacitus then spoke, and, like the praetorian 
praefect, ascribed the first and greatest part of his 
election to the troops. *' I think myself highly 
honoured, said he, in having been thus chosen, 
first by you, just estimators of princes, and af- 
terwards by the unanimous suffrages of the se- 
nate. If it be not given to me to animate you 
by personal examples of vigorous actions, I shall 
endeavour, and I hope not without success, at 
least to guide you by counsels worthy of you 
and worthy of a Roman emperor.'* After this 
speech, he promised them the largesses usually 
given by persons in his situation. 

Justice to tiie memory of Aurelian, and his own He pu* 
security, required his punishing the murder of^Ve^^ 
that prince. The principal criminals, and parti- derers of 
pularly Mucapor, who was the person that stab- jr^^. y^' 
bed him, were racked to death. Those whom he 13. 4* 
Spared, either for want of knowing them, or out jr^^' 
of an ill-judged tenderness, soon gave him cause 
to repent of his mercy. 

Tacitus, now unanimously acknowledged by He goes 
the whole empire, prepared to punish the barba-^^^^ 
rians for their insolence. \t was high time that the Goths 
the Romans should quit the state of inaction, in^"^^^^^^**^ 
which the death of Aurelian, and the long vacan* rop. fat^. 
cy of the throne, had obliged them to remain. ^^^^' * 
paul on one side, and Asia Minor on the other, 
were attacked by enemies whose reiterated de- 

feats 
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feats could neither tame their audaciousness, nor 
exhaust their numbers, Tacitus marched towards 
Asia, where the evil probably required the most 
speedy remedy. 

A cloud of Scythians or Goths from the coun- 
tries round about the Palus Maeotis had over- 
spread Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, and Cilicia, 
Some of them pretended to have been called by 
Aurelian, to assist him in his intended war against 
the Persians. Tacitus, joining prudence to force, 
sent all these barbarians back to their own dismal 
abodes. He divided his troops into two armies, 
of the greatest of which he himself took the com- 
mand, whilst the other was under his brother Flo- 
rianus, whom he had made praetorian praefect. 
Both of them gained signal advantages over their 
enemies, many of whom they killed: and by driv- 
ing the rest back to their own countries, peace 
and safety were restored in the provinces of Asia. 
This fortunate event, which cost neither much 
trouble, nor much time, must have happened in 
^ A.R.i027.the beginning of the year of Christ 276, in which 
Tacitus took a second consulship. 
A conspi- The victorious prince tliought of returning into 
^T^ Europe, when a conspiracy deprived him of the 
Me^ empire and of life. He himself seems to have oc- 
casioned it by giving way to an inconsiderate re- 
gard for his own family, in an affair which con- 
cerned the public good. He had made a relation 
of his, by name Maximin, governor of Syria; but, 
so far as we can judge, in subordination to Pro- 
bus, who, as we shall soon observe, was com- 
mander-general tof all the east. Maximin, pas- 
sionate and head-strong, used the officers and sol- 
diers under him so ill, that, to be delivered from 
his tyranny, they killed him. The perpetrators of 
'^ this murder, to avoid punishment, joined the sur- 

viving conspirators against Aurclian, and with 
them, watching their opportunity, attacked the 
4«re?. F/(^ emperor himself, and assassinated him. Thus 

'' ' . perishecl^ 
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perished, after a reign of two hundred daysj a 
prince whose wisdom seemed to secure him from 
a tragical end. History lays no other blame to 
his charge^ than a great desire to promote his fa- 
mily : a weakness common to old men, over whom 
their kindred easily gain the ascendant. He was 
killed in the beginning of April, some say atAureirkt. 
Tyana in Cappadocia, others at Tarsus in Cilicia | ^**^^ 
His posterity, of which we shall take farther nO'F^'.2»ik 
tice under the following reign when we shall 
speak of the death of his brother Elorianus, sub- 
sisted after him, but in a private station. 



PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE EEIGN 

PROS us. 

\ 

M. Claudius Tacitus Augustus II. a. K. 1027. 

^MILIANUS. # ' -A-C. 27^ 

After the death of Tacitus, his brother Flo- 
rianus, who commanded a body of troops in Asia, 
lays claim to the empire, as by right of inheri- 
tance. Probus, general of the army of the east, 
is proclaimed emperor by his soldiers. 

Florianus advances against Probus, is aban- 
doned, and e^n killed by his own people at Tar- 
sus in Cilicia, after a reign of two, or at most three 
months. 

Probus is acknowledged by the senate and all 
the empire. He maintains, and even extends 
the rights of the senate. 

He avenges the death of Aurelian, and that of 
Tacitus^ 

M. AUEE- 
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A- R. 1029. M. AUKELIUS PrOBUS AUGUSTUS. 

*^^' M. AuR£Lius Pauwnus. 

Probus goes into Gaul, where he defeats and 
drives from thence sundry German nations, who 
were endeavouring to settle themselves there. He 
grants them peace ^ but on very hard conditions. 

A.UAQ29. M. AURELIUS PrOBUS AUGUSTUS II. 

^^ *^«- Lupus. 

He pacifies Rha^tia, lllyricum, and Thrace. 

A.iR.1090. Probus Augustus III. 
^^' ^^' Paternus. 

He crosses over into Asia Minor, and chastises 
the Isaurian banditti, of whom he takes measures 
to clear the country. 

War against the Blemrayes, who are repulsed 
^ and subdued. 

Probus enters Armenia, and makes the Persians 
tremble. Embassy from their king Vararanes II. 
•• Plainness aiid haughtiness of Probus's beha- 

viour in the audience which he gives the ambas- 
sadors of the king of Persia. Peace between the 
two empires. 

t*?r^2H- Messala. 

Gratus. 

M. de Tillemont places under this year the re- 
volts of Saturninus in the east, and of Proculus 
and Bonosus in Gaul. This date is not very cer- 
tain. It is possible that Probus's wars against 
the rebels may have happened at the same time 
as those which he carried on against his foreign 
enemies. It is also possible, and even probable, 
that his exploits against his foreign enemies may 
have taken up some part of this year. 

Whilst 
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Whilst he was busied in subduing the rebel*, 
an handful of Franks transplanted by him into 
Fontus, sailed through the Mediterranean, passed 
the Streights, and landing at the mouth of the 
Rhine, returned to their own country. 

Probus Augustus IV. a,r.io3«. 

TiBERIANUS. -^- ^ ^®*- 

Probus triumphs over the Germans and the 
Blemmyes. 

He permits the Gauls, Pannonians, and Spani- 
ards, to plant vines in their countries. 

Probus Augustus V. A.R.ias8. 

VlCTORINUS. ^ ^•^*" 

Probus prepares to make war upon the Persians. 

During a stay which he makes near Sirmium, 
the place of his nativity, he employs the soldiers 
in draining the marshes near that city. The sol- 
diers mutiny, and kill him, towards th§ beginning 
of August. 

He was avenged, and ranked among the gods, 
by his successor Cams. 

His family retires to the neighbourhood of Ve- 
rona. 

Usurpers under Probus^ 

Sex. Julius Saturninus in the East. 

T. iELius Proculus in Gaul* 

Q. BoNOsus, likewise in Gaul- 

A fourth, who is not named, in Britain* 
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SECT. IV. 

Tacitm^s brother^ FlorianuSy claims the empire by 
right of inheritance^ and Probus is elected by the 
army which he commanded. Florianus is killed at 
Tarsus^ after a reign of two months. The post e^^ 
rity of Tacitus and of florianus. Probus writes to 
the senate^ who acknowledge him with joy. His de- 
claration^ confirming and amplifying the rights of 
the senate. Eminent merit of this emperor. Me- 
diocrity of his birth. His employments before he 
was raised to the empire. His excellent conduct 
towards tlie soldiery. Glorious testimonies given 
of him by the princes under whom he served. 
fVhen emperor^ he punishes the murderers of Au- 
relian and Tacitus^ and pardons the partizans of 
Florianus. He goes into Gaul, and drives the 
Germans from thence. Modest and religious stile 
of his letter to the senate. He pacifies Rhcetia, 
Illyricum.^ and Thrace. He crosses over into 
Asia Minor, and marches against the Isaurians. 
Siege of Cremna. Measures taken by Probus to clear 
Isaiiria of the banditti which infested it. He re- 
pulses the Blemmyes, and subdues them. He marches 
against the Persians. Plainness and haughtiness of 
his behaviour in the audience which he gave their 
ambassadors. His spirited letter to their king. 
Peace concluded. Returning to Europe, he transports 
a great number of barbarians into the territories 
of the empire. Incredible boldness of a handful of 
Fr^anks. Usurpers who rose up against Probus. 
Saturninus in the east. Pifoculus in Gaul. Bo- 
Ttosus likewise in GavL An usurper in Britain. 

Commotioa 
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Com?notion of a troop of gladiators. Prohiis^s 
triumph. Feasts and games on that occasion. 
He permits the planting of vines in Gaul^ Spain, 
and Pannonia. lie is killed near Sirmium, by 
his soldiers. His eulogy. Hofiours paid to hi^ 
'memory. His posterity. 

IF the emperor Tacitus had had time to take radtus"* 
measures relative to the choice of his succes- brother, 
sor, we may believe that, wise and just as he was, claims the 
he would have thought it incumbent on him toempireby 
consult the interest of the senate, to which he o wed heritonce^' 
his own nomination, and to preserve to that first ?ndProbu« 
body of the state the valuable right of electing Jfy*^^'®^ 
its sovereign. But his violent and sudden death army 
again opened a door to the licentiousness of the^o^^j^a^"^^ 
soldiery, and the troops, seizing the opportunity, ed. 
resumed their possession of a prerogative which 
only a transient whim of moderation had induced 
them to relinquish. 

Two armies vied with each other which should y p^^ 
raise its leader to the imperial throne. One of i. 
them, then employed in besetting a band of har-^^^^ 
barians pent up in the neighbourhood of the Bos- 4. 
phorus, had for its general the praetorian praefect^^^* ^^^' 
Florianus, half-brother to the late emperor. The ' 
legions of the east obeyed the orders of Probus, 
to whom Tacitus had given that command. Flo- 
rianus pretended that the empire belonged to him 
by right of inheritance, and his soldiers were 
ready to back liim. The arnjy of the eaSl, part 
of which at least had occasioned the ruin and 
death of Tacitus, was far from being disposed to 
acknowledge his brother; and having a com- 
mander of its own eminently possessed of all the 
qualities requisite to form a great emperor, these 
troops proclaimed Probus, Augustus. 



This 
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Tliis was not done either regularly, or in conse-* 
quence of a previous deliberation ; but with the 
tumultuous hurry of a multitude which resolves 
suddenly upon a thing, and executes it instantly. 
Some few having mentioned it to their comrades^ 
the proposal went immediately round, was ap- 
proved of, and all unanimously cried out, " Pro- 
** bus Augustus ! may the gods be propitious to 
" you." A tribunal of turf was raised directly, 
and Probus was placed upon it, and cloathed with 
a purple robe taken from a neighbouring temple : 
after which he was conducted, in the midst of re- 
peated acclamations, to the palace of the city 
nearest the place where this event happened j 
which, perhaps might be Antiocfa. 

Probus yielded with reluctance to this ardour 
of the troops. Whether he feared a place sur- 
rounded with dangers, and stained with the blood 
of all those who had held it for near a century 
past, or whether it was out of modesty, or dissi- 
mulation, he repeated several times to the sol- 
diers : " You have not sufficientlv considered of 

this a£&ir : you will not like me : I cannot flatter 

you.*' But they persisted in their zeal, and the 
situation of things was such that Probus could 
not go back : for whoever was called to the throne 
in those unsettled times, had no alternative, but 
either to defend himself on it, or to 'perish. He 
therefore acquiesced, and consented to be emper- 
or : but not without dreading the consequences. 
*' I • never desired the empire,'* said he in a let- 
ter to his praetorian praefect Capito, " nor have I 
" now received it willingly. I am not at liberty 
" to resign a rank which exposes ftie to the greatest 
*' envy : but I must act the part which the troops 
*' have forced upon me.*' 
ilorianus The election of these two princes produced 
kkiUedatg, schism in the empire. Rome and the west 

aiVer ackUOW- 

* Imperium nunquam optavi^ & invitus accepi. Deponere* 

mihirem invid]osissiniam]^non licet. Agenda estpersonaq^uaub 

^ihi miles imposqit. 
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acknowledged Florianus j whilst Syria, EgVPt^ and » *««» * 
th« neighbouring provinces declared for Probus.^^th& 
Thence arose a civil war ; but of short duraitidn. ^«- **^ 
Florianus, sacrificing the public cause tp his own 
interests, marched against Frobus, and thereby 
left the Goths at liberty to retire Unmolested. 
Full of confidence; because a .greater extent cif 
Country obeyed his laws, he ildvariced . as far as 
Tarsps in Cilicia... There Probus niet him j but 
in no hurry tQ give battle ; knowing that most of 
his adversary's troops; being European?, would 
iiot be abl^ to bear the heat df the climate thej^ 
were then in. What he foresaw; happened, Sick- 
hess broke diit among them ; and ^ beiiig worsted 
in a slight engagenieni which they attempted iii 
their weak condition, they began to. disregard aa 
fsmperor whose fortune they thought forsook hini. 
They then compared the merits of, the two cdm- 
petitors ; and easily findidg their greslt inequalj* 
ty, they ended the dispute by killing Florianu^ 
and subniitting to Probus; According to Zosi- 
mus, Probus had sooie share in the death of his 
rival ; which is not at all improbable* 

Slorianus did not enjoy his phantom df grandeur vop-Phr.u 
above two, or at most three months. History ob-^"*^' 
serves that he ^as far fi'om resembling his brother^ 
who blamed hiiti for his prodigality and love of 
expehce. He ought likewise to have blamed hi^ 
inconsiderate ambition, instead of encouraging it» 
ks he did; by trying to raise him td the consul- 
ship, and by ma^King him praetorian prsbfect.- This 
last post; whicH aet him so near the throne, swell* 
fed the heart ,01 Florianus; and emboldened him to 
sei^e Upon the first place the moment it became 
vacant. We have seen \^hat was his reward. ^ 

The posterity both of Tacitus and of FlorianusThe poste- 
subsisted under Dioclesian j but in a private. sta-^t^g^^dSr 
tion; and without any pretence to the empire: un- Fiorianui. 
less, giving credit to a prediction of soothsay ers, ^"^ ^f^- 
they flattered themselves with hopes of its return- * 

Vol. IX. P ing 
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ing to tlieir family after a revolution of several 
ages, .The story of this prophecy is- as follows. 
The thunder having fallen upon and broken the 
statues of Tacitus and Florianus, thirty feet high, 
which their children had erected to them over 
monuments consecrated to their memories in a 
part of the territory of Interamna, which had be- 
longed to them ;: the Auruspkes were consulted 
about this pretended prodigy*, and answered, that 
in a thousand years (they were willing to take 
time) there would issue from the family of those 
princes an emperor, who would give kings to the 
Persians; who would subject the Franks and Ger- 
mans to the laws of Rome ? who would not leave 
a single barbarian in alt Africa ; who would esta- 
blish a governor in the island of Taprobane ; who 
would send a proconstrl into the great island (a 
very obscure expression and susceptible of many 
meanings) ; who would be the judge and arbiter 
of: the Sarmatians; who would reign over the 
whole extent of land that is surrounded by the 
ocean ; wJio, master of the univei^se, woiild restore 
the empire of the world to the senat6> and,who^, 
after living like^a private citizen to thrq- age of an 
hundred and .twenty years, would die without an 
heir. This. absurd prediction, which Vopiscus 
himself laughs at, is a remarkable instance of the 
Quackery. of the (interpreters of prodigies anJong 
th^ Pagans. _ , . 

Probus ^ProboHs; being acknowledged by Flori^nus's army 
writes to a^' w^U as by his own, and having no longer any 
^^^^^^^^^'cbmpetitor^ now wanted cmly the confirmation of 
knowledge the scuate,^ which he applied for in. terms equally 
him with ^odest and submissive, without availing himself 
Top. Prob. of his strength^ but on the contrary respecting the 
.11—13. authority of that atigust assembly even when he 
. could have done v^ilhofut it. I Shall give his let- 
ter as I find it in VopisCus^r " Conscript fethers, 
*' said^ihe, nothing is more agreeable to order, than 
*' wfmt was done last year, when your clemency 

" gave 
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" gave the universe a head, chosen from among 
" yourselves, who are the . heads of the whole 
" world ; who were so in your predecessors, and, 
" who will be so in your posterity. Would to the 
" gods that Floriarius had waited for your deci- 
" sion, and had not arrogated to himself the em- 
pire as by right of inheritance! whether your 
majesty h^id named him, or named another, your 
** will would have been, a law to us. . But under 
" the necessity of resisting an usurper, my army 
" has conferred on me the title of Augustus ; and 
"the wisest among the soldiers have punished his 
" usurpation with death. To you it belongs to 
judge whether I am worthy of the empire ; and 
i beg of you to order in that respect whatever 
" your clemency may judge rnost proper.'* The 
stile of this, letter, wliich I have taken care not to 
alter, is plainly that of d dependant, and shews 
how much it was a. thing acknowledged, that the 
sovereignty. resided essentially in the $enate. 

That assembly being met^ ProbuS's letter was 
read, and the cdnsul proposed deliberating upon 
it, calling Prpbns only by his name^ without thie 
addition of any title. ,. We may easily imagine how 
the senators were inclined., A thousand accla-* 
mations, full of encomiums and ardent wighes, ra- 
tified the choice of the army ; after which Manli- 
us Statianus, whose right it was to give hi-s opi- 
nion first, made a long speech in praise of the 
prince electa wliich he concluded with beseech- 
ing the godsi that * Probus might govern the re- 
public as well as he had fought for it, and witK 
voting him the dignitie3 of Caesar and Augustus, 
the proconsular comhfiand, the respectable title of 
father of his country, the high-priesthood, the 
right ot proposing three .things to be considered 
of by the senate, and the tribunitian power. , I 
enter into this detail purposely to shew how much 

2 the 

* Imperet quemadmodum mOitayit. 
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fheoriginalprin'ciples of government, and the verf 
forms established by Augustus the founder of the^ 
monarchy of the Caesars, wer^ still observed, not- 
withstanding all the confusion that must have been 
occasioned by such n^imbers of usurpations, and so' 
many tuniulluous elections made by the armies. 
His deck- Probus restricted himself solely to the military 
drmiii^ command,^ and left the full and absolute admmis- 
aad ampii- tration of all civil affairs- to the senate, whose 
rights of rights and privileges he ndt only confirmed, but 
the senate, enlarged. By a declaration addressed to that as* 
sembly, he ordered that all appeals from the supe- 
rior courts of justice throughout the whole empire 
should be to the senate. He likewise restored 
to the conscript fathers the prerogative of ap- 
pointing the proconsuls of the provinces in the 
department of the people, ^n& insisted that the 
6ivil magistrates even of those whitih were under 
the immediafie direction of the emperor, should 
receive their powers and commissions from the 
TWenk senate* If, as M. de Tillemont observes,- he there- 
J^6.flf*2.jjri exceeded the strict letter of Augustuses insti- 
tutions,, he however kept to their true sense anrf 
meaningy which was, that the civil government of 
the state should belong tfo the senate, and the di- 
rection of the a3rmies to' the prince. For instead 
of there being,^ as in the time of that first empe- 
ror of the Romans, only one chief in each pro- 
vince, to whom all power, civil, and military, be- 
longed, and who was at the same time both magi- 
strate and general ; we find froni history that the 
ijroops now had every where their particular com- 
lifiahder, stiled i>MjF, who was not dependant on 
the' governor of the province. Therefore Probus 
did not lessen his own rights as genieralissimo ; 
tfhougli' he extended those of the senate^ by grant- 
ing to that illustrious body an inspection which 
it never had ]&fefoi?e over the provinces dependant 
6n the emperor*' 

This 
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This definition of the two kindh of po^er thus 
4ivided between the emperor ahd the senate, must 
not, however, be taken too literally. The etnpe-^ 
ror was head of the senate, and consequently in- 
lluenced its deliberations. Biit I'rdbus, satisfied 
with being that head, was so far from wanting to 
be its mastfer, that reviving a custom which had 
(been abolished, probably of late, he declared hi& 
intention, that all his laws should be consecrated^ 
for that is the histo^rian's expression^ by the de- 
.crees of the senate^ 

The whole tenor of Probus's conduct was of a^Eminent 
piece with this happy beginning of his govern-iShiTempoj 
inent, in which he only continued to tread the^r. 
path he had first set out in : and accordingly we^^^i^; 
find that all those who hivfe spbken of him^ either 4w 
during ^is life or after his death, have taken care 
to observe that the piirity of his morals, and his 
strict probity r^nd^red him completely worthy of 
the name he bore. Td those high qualities he 
joined an elevated mind and great courage. In 
short, he was one of those very extraordinary men 
whose transcendant merit Shines forth even in the 
dawn of life, and accompanies thtth to the grave. 

He was born at Sirmium in Pannonia, about Me^om. 
the year of Christ 232, towards the end of the*?^^ 
reign of Alexander Severus. His mother is said mkm. 
tohaye been of better family than his father, ^^^^'^• 
whom some distinguish no otherwise than by call- vict. ^ti. 
ing him a lover of gardens. Others say that he 
served in the larmy, was made centurion^ and af- 
terwards, for his go6d behaviour, tribune. The 
name of Probus's father was Maximus : he was a 
native of Dalmatia, and died in Egypt. 

Probus likewise embraced the mifltary profes-^^""- 
sion, and having distinguished himself tnetein by S^^Te 
his virtue and integrity, as much as by his brav-^/*^»^ 
ery, which was very great, he was soon taken no-piie. 
tice of by the emperor Valerian, who loved and 

^ esteemed 
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esteemed good men. That prince w^s so struck 
with his merit, that he overlooked the laws in his 
£sivour,and made him tribune, contrary to Adrian's 
regulation, when he was scarcely twenty-two 
years old,' In that station, Probus increased hi3 
ibrmer glory, and merited several tinges the mili- 
tary rewards of crowns, gorgets, and bracelets. 
He obtained in particqlar the signal honour of a 
civic crown, by rescuing Valerius Flacci|s, a re- 
lationof the emperor, out of thehandsof theQuadi. 
His merit intitling him to stilj higher promotion, 
"Valerian gave him the cooimand of the third le- 
gion, at the head of which he himself had beeU 
placed, though not until his hairs were grown 
grey with age : a ci^roumstance which he intimat- 
ed to Probus in the letter by which he acquainted 
him with his preferment, beginning in th^ follow- 
ing gracious expressions, so pleasing for a subject 
to receive from his sovereign : " My dear ♦ Pro- 
" bus ; quick as my promotion of you niay be, it 
^* still is slow in comparison of your services.'* 

We are not told the particulars of allthe personal 
acts of valour by which Probus gained the reputa- 
tion of being the bravest officer in the Roman ap 
my, scaling the first of any of the walls of besieged 
places, forcing the lines of the enemy's camps, and 
killed with his own hand all that dared to cope 
rop,Pr9K with. him in battle. Hp acquired honour even in 
?• . . single combats J and history mentions one Aradion 
in Africa, a man of great resolution and steady cou- 
rage, whom Probus fought, and killed , and to whom 
he afterwards erected a fine monument, to hon- 
our the valour of the enemy he had conquered. 

Having risen by degrees to the rank of comr 
mander in chief, rrobus shewed himself as great 
a general as he had before been a brave officer. 

, V. . . He 

* Res tusB gestae. Probe carissime, faciunt ut & serius tibi 
tradere majores exercitus * videar, & cito tamen tradam. 
\ • The word exercitm must mean here only a body of troops, and not an 
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He was seiit by Aurelian into Egypt, as I said 
before, to conquer that country back from Zeno- 
bia's lieutenants, whilst the emperor hiniself cari 
ried on the war in the East against that queen : 
and he acquitted himself of his commission to the 
satisfaction of the prince who employed him. His 
valour, however, carried him too far at first, and 
he narrowly escaped being taken prisoner, by ex- 
posibg himself rashly. But he remembered his 
faulty avoiding doing the same again, and,, afteij 
beating the Palmyrenes on more than one occa- 
sion, made Egypt submit to/Aurelian. 

It was probably a little before this exploit that 
he subdued the Marmjiridae * in Africa, and that / 
being called to ' Carthage by a rebellion which 
tad broke out tJiere, he riistored peace and tran- 
quiliity to thatfity. 

His merit in action was nojt greater than in his Hi* excel- 
behaviour towards the soldiers. He made them^*°Jj.^^' 
love him by his justice, without infringing upon wards the 
or relaxing the rigour of discipline, ^ut he was"®^^^' 
their avowed protector against the vexations to 
which their officers often subjected them ; and he 
several times appeased Aurelian, when they were 
in danger of feeling the effects of his tremendous 
wrath. He visited every company, and examined 
particularly whether the cloathing of the men was 
good. If any booty was to be divided, Probus,^ 
not only just, but generous, always looked upon 
himself as one who had no concern in it; and, 
slighting such things as were only rich and costly^ 
he contented himself with a few arms. Such was^ 
his disinterestedness, that his troops were forced 
one day to use a sort of violence to make him ac- 
cept of a horse, which had been taken from the ^ 
Alans, much like the horses of the present Tar- 
tars, small and ill made, but swift, and so inde- 
fatigable 

* The Marmaridae occupied the country between Egypt o© 
the east, and Cyrenaica on the west. 
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iatigable", that it would go ninety miles a day for 
eight days running, frobus, to excuse himselif 
from receiving it, said at first that such a horse 
was fitter for one who intended to run away, than 
for a brave man : but he was at last fbrced tq 
yield to the joint entreaties of his \irhole army. 

Such noble sentiments^ and so proper an use of 
the military authority, were, one \l|rould think, the 
tiest of means to seciire the affection of the troopS 
|n favour of Probus. > But on the other hand, he 
never flattered them. Inidefatigably laborious him- 
self, he kept them also constantly employed, say- 
,ing^ that they QUght not to eat the bread of the re- 
r^. 10, i public for northing- When they were not actually 
^ engaged in war^ be set them about jpublic works, 
fiuch as draiiling marshes, making roads, rendering 
rivers navigable, an^ building of bridges, temples^ 
and porticos. > Siich i^as his behaviour towards 
them both when a private tn^ti ajicj when emperor : 
^ and it succeeded |br a Icing time, ^ut at fengtH 
;fche soldiers grew displeased at it : their love for 
him turned to hatred;: and his endeavours to sur- 
mount their invincible obstinacy cost him his life. 
fHwious ilhis sketch of Probus^s character shews that 
Hies given uothing was Wanting m him to form an accom- 
tfhimby piished general: and '^accordingly he received 
feaSndcr from all the priuces uuder whom he served, the 
?^*»o^^« most glorious testimonies pf his merit and great 
?^. 5^ 7. abilities. I have already said what was the opi- 
nion of Valerian, under whom he first appeared; 
G^Utenus, though himself destitute oiT all virtue, 
did nevertheless justice to' that of Probus, and 
declares in a letter of his which we" have, that 
he looked upoti that excellent officer as a se- 
cond father, who replaced Valerian, taken from 
- ^ him by the misfortunes of war. We know in gene- 
ral that Claudius the Gothic esteemed and 
employed Probus. Some have said that they 
, , were related. But independent of that con- 
sideration, his merit could not fail to recommend 

him 
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hitii strongly to SO excellent a pritice. Aurelian 

gave him the comtnatid of the bravest legions iii' 
is a^tnies, and nothitlg can be more honourable ^ 
ot tnore obliging than the following letter whicl^ 
he ^rote to him on that occasion, *' Aurelian Au- 
*' ghstus, to Probus. That you l)iay know how 
'^* ibUth I esteem you, receive the command of the 
'" tenth legion, Which Claudius heretofore comr 
^* mitted to my care. This corjps is fortunate, and 
** seemis to have the lingular pt'erOgatiye of being 
f* commanded bysucb only as are to be emperors.*^ 
These last words sh^w plainly that Aurelian 
thought Pi-obns worthy of the empire j and as he 
had no male children of Ifiis own, he perhaps in- 
tended this as a previous step to'jl^ards the farther 
design of making him his successor^ if a violent 
and suddeq deaUi had not set aside his measures. 
It therefore i^ t)ot at all improbable that Tacitu$ 
might propose him to t\\ii senate, when that as- 
sembly met in otd^r to chpse an emperor : and 
having been chosen himself, he looked upon him 
as his chief support. * This he ti&lls hjm in very 
strong terms in a lettjer by Which he acnuaints him 
With his being appointed cphimdnder of all the 
troops in the East. ^' I have been created empe- 
** ror, sayfe he to him, by the senate, witfi the cOn- 
** sent Of the army. But * you must know, that 
" the republic' rests much ihore upqn your shoul- 
•* ders." In thfe sapie letter, Tacitus promises him 
the cdnsfilship. So that when Probus was raised 
to the supreme tank, h^ iii a manner bn\^ took 
possession of what had been intended for him by ^ 
two preceding' emperors ; and nothing was either 
fitter or more just than the eagerness of the army 
to elect him, and the readiness of the senate to 
confirm that election. 

The first use he made of his authority, was fully when 
to avenge the death of Aurelian and that of Taci- p^^^ 

t us, the mur- 
derers ef 
* Sciendum tibi est, tvis humerii magis incubuisse Rempub* 

licam. 
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Aureiian tus. There Still remained some of the murderers 
^liugf a^^ of Aurejian, who had also.b.een concernedun the 
pMdonsthecQDspifacy against his successor. Probus order- 
^S ed them all to be put to death, but without inflic- 
nus. ting on them unaecessary torments. 1 cannot 
vop. 13. believe what Zosimus says of all these criminals 
being collected together under pretence of an en- 
tertainment which the emperor was to give them. 
So timid an artifice seems to me unworthy of the 
character of so magnanimous a. prince as Probus, 
or of one who could so easily make his orders to 
be obeyed. He pardoned those who had sided 
with Florianus, thinking their attachment to the 
brother of their emperor very excusable, 
into?^ The welfare of the state called Probus into 
and drives Gaul, w^iich, .eji^er since the death of Aureiian, 
t^e ^2l ^*d been infested by incursions of the barbarians, 
^^ce. " Franks, Burgundians, Vandals, and other German 
r^op. 14, 15, nations, who, so far as we can find, met with no 
opposition. The consequence of this was, that 
not satisfied with plundering the country, they 
seized upon towns and cities, and seemed to in- 
tend to fix their abode there, as they at last did 
in tl)ie fifth century. Probus marched against 
them, and overthrew thei^ hopes. 

It is not possible for us to give a particular ac- 
count of all the exploits of this prince against the 
sejreral German natibps which he opposed. We 
zot. shall only observe that Zosimus mentions three 
battles gaiiied either by Probus himself or by his 
lieutenants; one over the Lyges or Lygipns; the 
second over the Franks ; aiid the third Oyer the 
united forces of the Burgundian§ apd Vandals, 
near the Rhine*, But we shall not j)elieye upon 
the credit of that writer, that when th^ Romans 
were distressed for want of provisions, a shower 
of corn as well as water fell upon them, sufficient 
to make bread for all their army. 

- The 



. The general result of this war is, not badly sum- ^'^p- 
med up by Vopiscus, when he says, that Probus, 
gaining a great number of battles, killed near four 
hundred thousand of the barbarians, rercpnquered 
sixty or seventy cities of which they had possessed 
themselves ; took back great part of thpir booty, 
and after driving them entirely out of Gaul, pass- 
ed the Rhine, and obliged the shattered remains 
of their armies to retire beyond the Necker and 
the Elbe ; that over-running all the country be- 
tween the Rhine and those two rivers, he retali- 
ated their ravages upon them, and took as great 
a booty as they had done in Gaul ; that this last 
part of his expedition was likewise attended with 
prodigious slaughter of the barbarians, for each of 
whose heads, that was brought to him, he paid a 
piece of gold ; that these haughty enemies, deso- 
lated by a war which ruined their country, resol- 
ved to submit ; and that nine of their kings went 
ito the emperox and threw themselves at his feet, 
beseeching him to grant them peace. 
^ Probus would have been glad to disarm them : 
which in fact was the only way to Iceep those war* 
like and restless nation^ quiet. But he was sen- 
sible at the same time that he never should obtain 
their voluntary acceptance of so humiliating a con- 
dition ; that nothing but force could bring them 
to it, and that the w^ar must consequently be con- 
tinued until all Germany should be reduced to a 
Roman province, in which it would still be ncr 
cessary to leave a very great number of troops to 
secure the obedience of so vast a country. This 
project being therefore impracticable, Probus con- 
- jented himself with what was possible. 

He required of the barbarians that they should 
restore whatever they hadremaining of the plunder 
pf Gaul ; and made them deliver up to him imme- 
diately,doubtless by way of indemnification for the 
expences of the war, their corn and cattle, in which 
^11 their riches consisted, and of which he imposed 
* upon 
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upen them an annual tribute. He took hostages 
for the performance of these conditions ; and some 
of them having failed to fulfil their engagements 
in respect of the plunder, by keeping back part of 
it, he punished them severely for so doing, with 
the consent even of their kings. Lastly, he or- 
dered the Germans to Ornish him with sixteen 
thousand men, chosen from among their bravest 
and most robust yojuths, to se^ve in the Roman 
armies. These he took care afterwards to part, 
by distributing them in different provinpes, and 
inroUing them in different corps, so that there 
were seldom above fifty or siifty pf them together. 
It is ri^ht, said he, to draw assistance from the 
barbarians, provided that assistance b^ felt, but 
not' perceived/* A wise maxim, which, had it 
been well attended to, iirould have saved the em- 
pire many misfortunes. 

By this peace, the conditions of which were b6 
hard, Probus weakened and impoverished theGei!- 
man nations to a great degree : and accordingly^ 
in his letter to the senate, he said : " We have left 
** the vanquished barbarians only the bare $oil of 
** their lands^ AH that they possess now is ours. 
** The fields bf Gaul are plowed by German oxen ; 
'^ their flocks feed as : their studs furnish iid with 
" horses for mounting oijr cavalry : our granarief 
" are full of their corn.** And as a final precau- 
tion to keep things in the situation he had put 
them, he formed camps and built castles in the 
very country of the barb&ri^n^ all along the Ro4 
man frontier, and left there some of his brave 
troops, to whom he assigned lands, houses, grana- 
ries, and provisions of all kinds, that they might 
hot want for any thing, but be always regdy in- 
stantly to quash any rising commotion, 
Zot, Our authors do not say whatnumber of prisoners 

Atuiht- Probus took in this war ; but it must have been 
$09, very great. Zosimus informs us that they were all 

^on. §ent into Britain, and settled there. Some of them 

Franc, L L 7 ^ 
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were Vaiidalsjfroni ^hom Wandlesbtiry,iicatt Gdg- 
magog-hills, in Cambridgeshire, is supposed to 
have received its name. But the gre^itest part 
were probably Saxons, if, as one of the learned 
of this age conjectures, it was from them that part 
of the coast of this island was called the Saxon, 
coasii by which name it was distinguished in the 
fourth cehtwry. 

This grea^t and rapid success (for Probus cannot f 
well have be'efer employed above a year in this glo- - ■ 
rious expedition) did not in the least swell the con- a • 
queror with pridef. His language, in his letter to.^^*|'^' •" 
the senate of whfcfr I have just quoted a part, is 
itaodest, and even religiotrs. ** Conscript fathers •^• 
^^ says he, I thank the immortal gods, for that 
^* they have confirmed yotfr opinion of me by the 
^ event. Gaul is delivered, and Germany sub-^ 
** dued. Nine kings have thrown themselves at my 
^ feet^or rather at yoiirs. Orders therefore, so- 
^lemn thanksgivings to the gods/^ He then 
itaentions the crowns of gold v4)ich the cities of 
Oaul had presented to him in acknowledgment of 
their delivery, and desires the senate to consecrate 
them to Jupiter and the other gods and goddesses. 

Probus wis consul the year that be pacified Gaul, a. il lof & 
by the expulsion of the^ Germans. He had taken '^^i 
the consulship on the fit-st of January next eq« 
suing, after his ace^sion to the throne, according 
to the u^ual- custom of the emperors. The Fasti 
informs us that this was his first consulship: and 
consequently,^ that which Tacitus had promised 
him at the t^e of his appointing him Commander 
in the East, did not take place ; though we know 
not for what reason. 

The next year Probus, being consul for the se-H€pacifie» 
cond time, bent his maroh towards Illyricum,!^^^^'/^' 
which was harrassed by the Sarniatians and other andxhrace. 

people Kap.16. 

* Ago Diis imm(Mrtalibtt8 |^atia»> P, C. quia restra in me ju« 
diida coDprobanuiti' 
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people bordering upon the Danube. He passed 

through Rhaetia, and restored the peace of th^t 
country, which had probably been disturbed by 
the same, enemies who had molested Gaul. In 11- 
lyricum,' he took back, without scarcely drawings 
a sword, all the plunder which the barbarians had 
possessed themselves of, and drove them from that 
country. Victory followed him every where. The 
Various people of the Gothic nation, awed by the 
*^error of his name, submitted immediately upon 
h'S arrival in Thrace. But in Asia Minor the Isau- 
riais were more obstinate. ' 

ie awses J ^jave spoken elsewhere of these banditti, whom 
^S Mi- the nature of their country rendered robbers by 
nor, and profcssiou,' and whose chief was bold enough to 
^^1^ set up for emperor under Gallienus. That tyrant,' 
the isau- whom wc have alread jr taken notice of, and whose 
"*^ name was Trebellianus, perished in his rash under- 
taking. But the na;tion was not subdued i and 
the llotnan krms having, from that time, been 
constantly * employed against more dangerous 
and more pressing enemies, the Isaurialis conti- 
nued their plunders «.nd piracies with impunity, 
and over-ran all Pamphylia and Lycia. Probus, 
Having pacified the West, and beingready to march 
into the East to make his name and arms be re- 
spected there, resolved to take in his way this 
nation of robbers^ which bid defiance to the power 
of the empire in the middle of which it was situa- 
ted, and either to subdue or destroy it. 

Vopiscus mentions a Palfurius as chief of the 
Isaurians, and Zosimus speaks of a Lydius, who 
held that rank. Are they two diflferent men, or 

two 

• Trebellius, in the short hi«tory he has left us of the tyrant 
or usurper Trebellianus^ says that Claudius II. made war upon 
the Isaurians. But that prince had enough to do against the 
Goths, Kiuring his very short reign; for which reason I am 
quite of Casaubon's opinion, when he thinks that TrebcUius has' 
mistakingjy applied to Claudius what belongs to Probus. . 
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two names of the same mati ? The question is dif- 
ficult, but of very little importance. I shall fol- 
low Zosimus, who gives us the best and fullest ac- 
count of this affair. 

Lydius, upon the approach of the Roman troops The siege 
that were advancing against him, being sensible ®^^""* 
that he could not pretend to keep the fidd, shut 
himself up in the city of Cremna, whose name 
denotes its situation *. I^ was. built upon a high 
rock, the ascent of which,- naturally steep, had 
rendered still more difficult by art. Probus hav- 
ing ordered one of bis lieutenants' to besiege the 
place, and not to leave it until he had taken it, 
Lydius defended himself like a brave and intelli- 
gent man. It is pity that those valuable qualities 
were dishonoured in him by deeds of shocking 
cruelty. 

He had men enough under him, but he feared 
his provisions might fall short. ■ To prevent this, 
he orderted a great number of houses to be pulled 
down, and the ground on which they stood to be 
plowed, and s6wed with corn. He then turned out 
the useless inhabitants ; and upon the besiegers 
refusing to receive them^ he caused them all, 
men, women," and children^ to be thrown doWn 
headlong into the bogs that surrounded the city. 
He likewise dug a mine, which, after passing un* 
der the outmost lines of the Romans, opened in 
the country beyond them ; and through that he 
sent obt parties who seized and brought in all the 
corn and cattle they could find, and thereby fa- 
cilitafcdd the sobsistance of the garrison. But 
this resource being at last cut off by the Romans, 
whD discovered the artifice^ he resolved upon a 
still farther diminution of those he had to feed^ 
by keeping with him none but men determined 
never to surrender, and putting all the rest ;to 
the sword ; to which he added the farther pre- 
caution of reducing his surviving companions to 

stated * 

* Kfn^y^; ia Greeks signifies a precipice. 
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liiated allowances of bread and wine. With these^ 
his resolution was fix^d to bury himself und^r the 
ruins of the place. But death, which an action! 
equally imprudent and inhuman drew dpon him^ 
put an end to the resistance of the besieged, and 
rendered the Romans conquerors. 

One of his arqhers, famous for al^siya hitting his 
mark, being ordered by him to shoot at a particu- 
lar person whom he pointed out among the be* 
siegers, missed his aim, either accidental, qr on 
purpose. Lydius, flying into a violent passion,^ 
ordered him to be whipped cruelly, and even 
threatened him with death. The archer, highly 
provoked and terrified,' found means to escape to 
the Ropians j and being carried to their genera],i 
he shewed him a smtall ppenirig in the walls of 
the city, through which Lepidus used to observe 
what was doing iri the camp ; and promised to kill 
him the first time he should perceive hini there. 
His offer #as accepted, stnd he soori keprt; his word, 
iiydius^- looking ovLt at the hole which the archer 
knew^ received hi^ death^s wound fbom a well 
aim^a arrow i but before h^e expired, he sent as 
his fore-runners io the infernal region?, those 
whose Courage he mistrusted, and with hissing 
words exhorted the rest never to surrender. Their 
resolution, however, or rather their obstinacy, 
ceased with him, and they opened their gatea to 
the Romans* ' : ? 

^ ' Probus took all possible means to clear Isauria^ 

Jl^^^ from this race of banditti who had domineered in 
probiu to it for several ages. He visited all their fortresses, 
riTrf^rob!." strong holds, and lurking places, and was convin* 
ben. ced that it was much easier to prevent their return- 
^^' ing ta them^ than to drive them out. He there- 
fore settled there a proper number of old soldiers 
who had served their limited time, and appointed 
them proprietaries of the castles and lands^ on con^ 
dition that their male children should be obliged to 

inlisfr 
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klf$t in the armies before the age of eighteen ; 
lest^ tempted by the situation of the place^ they 
should imitate the lawless example of its former 
inhabitants. But notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, the country was again peopled with rob- 
bers, who^ as I observed before, gave no small 
trouble to some of the succeeding emperors. 

Probus marched afterwards towards the east, toHetieimli: 
secure the frontiers in those parts against the Per- gj^f 
siMis, who had probably made some incursions myw^ mi 
inti9 the Roman territories : and at the same time,^^|^ 
being informed that the Blemmyes struck a ter- vop. 17» 4: 
t6T upon all the south of Egypt, and had possess^ ^^' 
ed themselves of the cities of Coptos * and Ptole* 
maifs, he directed one of his lieutenants to pacify 
that country. The two cities were re-conqueredt, 
and the Blemmyes themselves repulsed and sub- 
dued. Great numbers of them were taken pri- 
soners and sent to Ronne^ where^ says the histo- 
rian, they occasioned wonder aud astonishment 
by their eittraordinary figure : and well indeed they 
mighty if what has been said of them were tru^f 
{hat they had no head, but had their mouth and 
eye& in their breast. But this absurd fable wante >/i»^ v. 8» 
Ho refbt&tion. Perhaps they had very short neckis 
and high shoulders. However, the Blemmyes 
could not well be quite unknown at Rome in the 
time of Probus, some of them having appeared 
there before in Aurelian's triumph. 

This Victory over the Blemmyes was looked ixp^ Se marcb*. 
on as a great thing, and added to the terror which 2e*$IS!^ 
the approach of Probus at the head of an anhy had nans. 
before occasioned among the Persiains. Their king ^^^ 
Yararanes lit, to divert the impending storm, seat tn^i ^m^, 

ambassa« 

* These ct^es %er^ ^taated in TheVais or upper Egypt, 
wpt^ iSbe Nile. From the name of Cepto» k suppoied to come 
^ik of Cop^,hj which the Cliristittis dT Bgfft, who foUow 
Ae opiiiions of Eutyches^ are difttiiiguahed. 

f VopMtta calk this king Narses. ftut M. de TiUendOtit, in 

\0L, IX. Q 
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ambassadors^ who found the Roman epaperor al- 
ready encamped on some of the mountains of Ar- 
menia, from whence he could descry their coun- 
try. The audience * which he gave them is ex- 
tremely singular, and revives the examples of the 
simplicity, strict frugality, and high courage of 
the Curii and Fabricii. 
rndh!!*^h '-^ving reached the summit of the hills, he or- 
tinessof "dered his army to halt and refresh themselves, 
^ ^avi- without sparing their provisions, because the ter- 
aiSience-^ jitories of the Persians, to which he pointed, would 
which he fumish them with plenty of all things: and he 
^^asji!"^ himself sat down upon the grass to eat his own 
dors. dinner, which consisted of a mess of pease-soup 
with a few bits of pickled pork. At that very 
instant, word was brought him that, the ambassa- 
dors of the king of Persia were arrived, and he 
immediately ordered them to be brought tp him. 
This was a first subject of surprise to these fo- 
reigners, who, accustomed to the pompous cere- 
monials of their own prince's court, had imagined 
that they must wait a great while for an audience 
of the Roman emperor, and that they could not 
be admitted to it until after . they had appeared 
before his ministers, to whom also they supposed 
that they should want introductors. Their won- 
der iipcreased still more when thefy saw Probus in 
the situation I have just described, with a plain 
lurple clock over his shoulders, and a cap upon 
lis head. But witU. this plain outside, he spoke 
to them in a stile which made them tremble. He 
told them, that he wa3 the e^nperor, and that he 
charged them to telLtheir master, that if he did not, 

before 

his fifth note upon Probus, proves that to be a mistake^ and 
shews that it- was Vararailea^II, who then reigned in Persia. 

* Sj^esiusy from whom we have the account of this ai|di^ 
enoe,: aiscrib^s it to Carinus. But that is plainly an error^. anfl 
M. de Tillembnt, agreeing .therein with F. Petavius, very just- 
ly thinks an action of ttus kind much more suitable to tbe cbar« 
Mter q£ Probus. - 
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before the end of that day, set about repairing the 
>vrongs he had done the Ronrians j he should see, 
before the end of the month, all the land in his 
kingdom laid as bare as PrDbus's head : which, 
puUiiig o<f his cap, he thereupon shewed them, 
completely bald. He added, that if they wanted 
to eat, they might sit down with him : if not, that 
he desired tHem to leave the camp directly, their 
commission being executed. 

I know not whether' it be to this embassy, or tonishatigh- 
another from the same king of Persia, that we^^^l^^^^ 
Ought to ascribe what I am now going to mention V^ ' 
upon the authority of Vopiscus. Vararanes had 
sent presents to Probus. Probus rejected them, 
and answered him by a letter couched in the fol- 
lowing terms : " I wonder at your sending me 
*' so small a part of \(rhat will all soon be ours. 
" Keep what you have. We know how to get it 
" whenever we please.** 

The haughtiness of this letter is of a piece with ^^^^^^^ 
all the rest of Probus's conduct. Vararanes was l^^s, 4 
frightened at it : and^ if we believe Synesius, he^'^^'- 
went himself to the Roman emperor to negotiate 
a treaty with him. What is cfertain, is that n(> 
hostilities took place, and that a peace was agreed 
on. We know not what were the conditions of 
it, any farther than they were such as Prohu^ 
thought fit to^dictate. At tKe same time he did 
ifiot give iip his design Of making war upon the 
Persians, but only deferred it ; other affairs theii 
irequiring his immediate presence elsewhere. .. 

These were occasioned by two sorts of enerxiie^^^tumixig 
the barbarians of the North, and several rebellious ^^s?^' 
subjects. The barbarians, Germans, Sarmatians, plants 
Scythians, Goths, were . conquered. But Probu.sg^^bSl 
tvastoo well acquainted with their temper, to think bmans in- 
they would ever remain quiet, until they should rij^es^f 
be disabled from stirring: and therefore he resoly- the em- 
ltd to transplant great numbers of them iniq the fl^i jg^ 

2 territories 
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territories of the empire. Upon his arrival f* 
Thrace, he settled tnerc an hundred thousand 
Bastarni, a Scythian people, mentioned in the Ro- 
mtfn history so early as m the time of Philip and 
Perseus kings of Macedon. This colony succeed- 
^ed t the Bastarni being probably somewhat mor6 
ciVilis^ed ifhan the other nations of Ait Same ori- 
gin. They complied with the Roman customs 
and laws, grew used to them, and became faithful 
subjects. But the Gepidi, the Vandals,^ and the 
Franks, did not prove so tractable. All the cole- 
"nies of these last people, which he transplanted 
into different parts, revolted, committed great dis- 
orders by sea and land, and exercised both his 
vigilance and activity. Some of them were con- 
quered by him and cut to pieces in different skir- 
mishes aftd battles ; and the rest returiied to their 
own countries, 
incredible We may judge of the prodigious attachment of 
^yl^jj these barbarians to their liberty, and of their in- 
ofFwnfcB. credible boldness, by the example of an handful 
^^^j^' of FTB:nk^ who had beefn transported into Pontus. 
Maa!m. Seizing a feSv ships, they set Sail with them, traver- 
^^' sed the Bosphorus of Thrace, the Propontis, the 
Hellespont, and entering into the Egean sea, ra- 
vaged the coasts of Asia and Greece on their right 
hand and their left ; th^n landed in Sicily, and 
plundered the fkmous city of Syracuse ; and from 
thence proceeded towards Africa, where tihey met 
Ivith a check near Carthage, from Ivhence a squa- 
dron was sent out against them. But still, with- 
out being discouraged^! they continued their voy- 
age towards the Streights, making frequent de- 
scents in order to get provisions. In this manner 
they reached the oceati, doubled Spain, and kept 
klong the coast of Gaul, until they came to tfe 
mouth of the Ehine, where they landed and got 
safe back to their own country. 

However, if Probus^s wisdom could not softeti 
the savage disposition and roughness of the barba- 

rians 
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ruins^ so far as to mal^e them live ^ietly under 
the imn^diate jurisdiction of the Romans; at Ieas( 
the terror of his na^e kept them in such awe^ that 
the frontiers of the empire were not molested. 

Within it, as I observed before, h^e was exposed Rebels 
to several rebellipps. History names three rebels, up^[!2^ 
the e^ct dates orwhose enterprises are not fixed. Probua. 
I shall therefore speak of them one afler the other. 

Saturqin 1,1^9 by oirth a Gaul, or, according tosaturmnus 
Zosimus, a moor, rebelled against Probus in tiie*^^^^ 
^ast. He was a man of merits and joined the stur i& i &i. 
dy of eloquence to the profession of arms, in^^^^ 
which last ne distinguished himself greatly in se-< ^' 
veral commands in Uaul, Africa, and Spain* Au* 
relian, who held him in high esteem, trusted hino^ 
with the important care of guarding the fifontier 
of the east : but knowing at the saipe time his le- 
vity and ambition, be expressly fotbid hjm ever 
to ^nter Egypt, lest the restless, and flighty tem- 
per of the JEgyptians, meeting with too similar a^ 
disposition in this general, should, produce some 
fatal effect, and make him depart from his duty. 
The even.t proved the justness of Aurelian's prcr 
caution. For, under the reign of Probus, who 
probably had taken off his predec^.sor's prohibi- 
tion, Saturninus going to Alexandria, the people 
of that city, who had not been used to see any 
thing higher than a prefect, were so struck with 
the pomp and splendour of a general, decorated 
with the most eminent titles, that they immedi- 
ately proclaimed him Augustus. 

Saturninus behaved very prudently at first. 
Without accepting of the honour thus tumultit- 
ously decreed him, he hastened out of Alexandria, 
and retired into Palestine. But there, reflecting 
on what had happened, and imagining that it 
would be no longer safe for him to continue in a 
private station, he assumed the purple, and wa$ 
acknowledged, or to use the original term, wor- 
shipped ky the soldiers under his command. .Thia 

Worshi|)^ 
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worship consisted in kissing the hem of the puj- 
ple robe which the prince had on ; and this is the 
first time I find that expression iri the history of 
the Roman emperors. 

We are told that Saturninus shed tears during 
the ceremony of his inauguration, and that fore- 
seeing the catastrophe it would end in, he said, 
" The republic loses this day a necessary subject, 
" if I may be allowed to say so. I have done tay. 
*' country great services. But what have I reaped 
*' by them ? The step which I now take, ruins all 
" my past actions." Those about him, exhorted 
him to take courage, and hope for better things : 
but he would rot hear them. " I know, said he to 
*' them, what are the general danger attendant on 
** the first rank. But here the case", is infinitely 
" more terrifying. By declaring mys^f the rival 
" of Probus, whose lieutenant lam, anX,ougbt to 
" think myself honoured in so being, antXwho is 
*' deservedly belovedby all, 1 rush upon inqitabJe 
*• death. If any thing coniforts me, it is^at I 
" shall not perish alone." This is quite the 
guage of a man unsettled, wavering in his 
mind, fluctuating between contrary sentime 
who yields teethe strongest impression with<' 
stifling the other, and who knows not how to 
cither quite virtuous, or quite wicked. 
■ He judged wrong of Probus, when he thougl 
that he would be ines!orable towards him. Probul 
loved him,- and was so far from being inclined tc 
harbour the least unfavourablCopinion of him, that . 
if we believe Zonaras, he ordered the messcngei 
who first brought him the news of Saturninus*s re^ 
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mained fdithful to Probus fought the rebels se- 
veral times, and at last reduced Saturninus to the 
necessity of shifting himself up in the castle of 
Apamsea, where he'was taken, and killed by the 
conquerors, without Probus's order, and, some 
say, contrary to his intentions. 

Eusebius, in his chronicle, says that Saturninus 
began tot)uild a new Antioch, some time before 
his rebellion. But he tell^ us nothing farther 
concerning it. • * 

Two other usurpers, more strictly such, and at 
the same time more determined, rose up in Gaul 
one after the other. These 'were Proculus and 
Bondsus. 

Procuhis was a native of Albenga in Liguria ;Procuiusiii 
born of parents who held a considerable rank ii^vo^Proi. 
that country, and from whom* he had inherited an is. 4 Proc. 
inclinatioti to the trade of a free-booter, by which 
he amassed great riches. He served in the Bo- 
man armies, and distinguished himself by his cou- 
rage : though we do not find that he ever rose to 
a higher command than that of tribune. He was 
a man of no morals ; but on the contrary, prided 
himself upon his feats of debauchery. . "^ 

He seems to have apprehended -Probus's dis- 
pleasure on account of his dissolute courses, so re- 
pugnant to the strict discipline which that prince 
required : and at the same time the people of 
Lyon, who had been severely treated by Aurelian, 
fearing, history says not for what reason, the samp 
rigour from the present emperor, exhorted Pro- 
culus to revolt, and put himself at the head of 
Gaul. To these motives were added the counsels 
of his wife, a woman of daring spirit and vast am- 
bition. His resolution and measures being taken, 
the plot broke out at Cologne at an entertain- 
ment, where Proculus, having won ten times run- 
ning at play, was proclaimed Augustus by a buf- 
ibon, who threw a purple robe over his shoulders, 

and 
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mid worshipped him. The guests, wfap had un^ 
4oubtedly been warded of what was to happen » 
took this pretended jest seriously. The troc^s in 
and about the city followed their ei^ainple, and 
the rebellion spriead all over Gaul, and reached 
even Spain and Britain, which were then consi- 
dered as dependant on it. Proculus wanted also 
to engage the barbarians bordering \ipon the 
Bhine^ But they riemained faithful to ]?robuS| 
4ad even assisted hini in the war h^ was pbUge4 
to make againist this rebel. 

We know very little of thje particulars of tW^ 
war. V(^i$cus only tells us, that Proci^lu^ b^at 
the Alaraanni^ whose alliance he had not been fkble 
to obtain : but that he f ould not resisf; Prabus, 
who ppf; him' to flight, and forced him to seej^for 
shelter ^Sfiopg the Franks, from whom b^ prie- 
tended to derive his origin: that the Fr^fi]^, 
wjiom Vppiscus reproaches, 1 think impr43q[^rly 
on this occasion, li^ith niaking }ight of th^ir ward 
^nd paths, delivered up to Probus, whose allien 
they were, a rebellious subject i and that Prqpu- 
ius, thus fallen into the hands of his justly in- 
censed prince, suffered the jpunishinent 4ii£ tQ 
his crimei and was pi|t to death. 
' He had a son called Hereiinian^s, then i^n in* 
fant, whom he intended to declare emperor as 
soon as he should be five years old. It w&s pro- 
bably his posterity by his son which subsisted at 
Albenga, in an honourable but private station ; 
equally averse to all rash projects of grandeur, 
and to all thoughts of becoming banditti. 

The f^tc of Proculus was not a warning to Bo- 
nosus, who, treading in his steps, met with a simi- 
^o©^ . ^^^ cd4- He had acquired a considerable fortune : 
GauL *"peater than his birth entitled him to. His ances* 
vnp. Mm. tors were Britons: but he himself was born in 
Sjpain, of a Gaulish mother. His father's profes- 
sion, according to his own account, was that of a 
" ' ^ rhetorician; 
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rhetorician ; but accordipg to others he kept n 
little gr^mmar-schooL He; lost that father whei| 
he was but an infant, and was brought up by his 
mother, who wanted him to apply to study« 3ut 
his taste beiqg for war, he entereid into the arp)y, 
and after obts^ining first what we should call a * 
brevet of cs^ptain, he rose afterwards to the rz^k 
of tribune, apd ^t last to that of comifi^nder iq , 
chief of the troops th^t guarded the frontier of 
Ilhflstia* 

He had the singular talent of being able to 
drink as much as he pleased, without ever being 
in the least affected by the liqopr ; which madf) 
Aurelian say of him, playing uppn the word^ vi^ 
verfi and Hbere^ that he was not bprn to Uve^ hvi% 
to ^rink. That emperpr made excellent use of 
the strength pf Bonosus's head, by setting him tp 
drink wiw the ambassadors of the barbarians un-i^ 
til he ipa4^ them drunk and got all tt^eir secreta 
out of them : and with the same view he fnad^ 
him marry a prisoner of the royal blood oif the. 
Goths, whose virtqe apd merit were equal tp her 
birth, and who, being on these accounts highly 
respected in her own country, procured her bus-? 
bapd correspondences and conneqtions there, by 
means of which he learned many things of conse** 
quence for the emperpr to know, 

Under Probus, Bonosus commanded the little 
fleet M^hich the Romans kept upon the Rhine, and 
which, probably through his negligence, the Ger- 
maps set fire to^ and b^r^t. The fear of being 
punished piade him have recourse to the then 
comtnon resource of tlie great officers of the ar- 
mies ; that of declaring himself emperor. Hia 
forces must have been cQnsiderabIe» since it was^*;Jj^*^ 
not without difficulty that Probus conquered him. 9.^* 

But 

* The original expression is inter \ordinarios. Those who 
were then called ardinarii were, according ,to Salmasius^ offir 
cers who had the rank of captains^ without having the actual 
eomoiand t>f a company; 
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But he at last defeated him so completely, tha$ 
Bonosus, in despair, fled to Cologne, where he 
hanged himself: upon which occasion another, 
but more ill-natured joke was passed upon him, 
by saying, there hangs a pitcher, and not a man ; 
alluding to the great quantity of wine he used t6 
drink. The conqueror, moderate and clement, 
did not extend his vengeance to the rebel's fa- 
mily, but let his two sons live, treated his widow 
with great distinction, and continued her pen- 
sion from the imperial treasury. 
An usur- ' Zosimus and Zonaras mentions a fourth rebel- 
1^^™ lion, in Britain, but without naming the person 
Zos. Zen. who was at the head of it. They only say that it 
was the commander of the island, and that he had 
obtained his employment through the interest of 
Victorinus, a Moor ; who, upon Probus's com- 
plaining to him of thi* revolt, thinking that treach- 
ery might lawfully be employed against a traitor, 
left the court under pretence of some idisgiist, 
and went over into Britain, as if to seek an asy- 
lum with his friend. He was received with open 
arms, and taking advantage of the usurper's secu- 
rity, found means to assassinate him in the night, 
and then returned to Probus. We are not told 
whattheemperor thought of this action, useful to 
bis interest, but very cotitrary to all his principles^ 
Seditioh of Evcu the vcry gladiators cut out work for Pro- 
VdT^^^ bus. Eighty of those miscreants, having killed 
2^. °"* their keepers, and made their escape from the 
school, as it was called, in which they were kept 
and trained up, infested the whole neighbourhood 
of Rome, plundering and ravaging every thing 
that fiell in their way. Their success brought others 
of their companions to them, and their numbers 
increased to such a degree, that the emperor was 
obliged tosendtroopstodisperseanddestroy them, 
Probiis's It is after Probus's wars against the enemies a- 
^umph. broad, and the rebels who started up at home, that 
*^ * Vopiscus places his triumph } a ceremony which 

ifli 
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in effect required, and supposes an interval of 
tranquillity. This prince triumphed over the Ger- 
mans and the Blemmyes, nations whose distance 
from north to south is immense, and gives a*vast 
idea of the Roman grandeur. Though this tri- 
umph is distinguished by the names of those twQ 
people only,Probus had conquered several others, 
of which great numbers divided into companies 
of fifty men, were led prisoners before his chariot. 

On this occasion he distributed, according to^®*^ ^ 

^7 sncws on 

custom, largesses to the soldiers and people, andtiutocca. 
gave games and shews, fights of wild beasts and"^°' 
combats of three hundred couple of gladiators, 
chosen from among the prisoners he had led in 
triumph, Blemmyes, Germans, Sarmatians, and 
Isaurians. He likewise treated the people with 
hunting in the circus, the preparations for which 
are described by Vopiscus. 

Great trees, taken tip with their roots, were 
conveyed unto the circus by soldiers, and fixed 
upright, as if they grew there, in such numbers 
as to form a fine forest. Into this were turned 
loose ^U sorts of animals that delight in woods, 
without being either mischievous or carnivorous, 
such as, a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a 
thousand boars, fawns, roe-bucks, mountain-goats, 
and in short every kind of largp game that could 
be found. The people were then allowed to hunt 
them, and every man had leave to carry away 
what he catched. Frivolous as these things may 
seem, and exorbitant as their expence must have 
been, the emperors were under an indispensible 
necessity of complying with them, if they desired 
to satisfy the people of Rome, who had no lon^ 
ger any of their ancient rights left, but that of 
being amused by their masters. 

Probus conferred a more sojid and more lasting He permits 
benefit upon the provinces of the empire, by re-^^^i^ 
pealing Domitian*s prohibition against the plant- Gaul, 
ing of vines. He permitted them to be planted by i>^^;„^^ 
^ ' the Top. 18. 
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^^ ^ tl^e Gauk, the Spaniards, and the Pannoniaps : 
fui.'*^^ ^o that ^he wines of Burgundy and Champagne 
in France, and those of x okay in Hungary, owe 
their existence to him : and I should wonder at 
this prince's not having; been celebrated by topers 
as ^ secoqd Bacchus, if the votaries of the battle 
were men of learning. He himself took care to 
piake his s^o^diers plant vines upon moQnt Al^^a, 
near his native city Sirmium, and alsQ upon the 
golden mount in upper Moesia ; both of yh^ch 
he gave to the inhabitants of the country, on con^ 
dition that they should be at the expence of cul- 
tivating' those vineyards. It was a maxim with 
}fxmi as I observed before, always tp keep the 
iroops employed ; and he required of them ano- 
ther work >yaich brought him to an untimely end. 
HeiskiOed Having restored ^ran^illity throughout the 
^his own whole extent of the empire, he prepared to tal^e 
nea/sir. v^ugcauc? upou the Persians for their i^noijnini- 
miura. pus treatment of Yalerian, and directed bxs marc^ 
^Ttnp.' through iUyricuft;!, where he staid some time, 
rict. tiifr. whilstliis forces assembled and he himself prepared 
^^ all things necessary for his expedition. Being un* 
willing to let the troops that were with him re- 
main idle during that stay, he set them about 
draining the marshes near Sirmium, by digging 
ditches which should carry their waters into the 
Save ; in hppes of recovering thereby a eonsider- 
able extent of land, which, wliea ti^ed, would in-* 
crej^se the riches of his native country. The sol- 
diers, disliking their work, mutinied : and an ex- 
pression then imputed to Probus,but which I do 
not think it at all likely that he should have made 
use of, rendered them quite furious. He was made 
to say, that the empire would soon have no need of 
re^Gw.ff. soldiers. Is it credible ^hat Probus should talk at 
that rate at the very instant of his undertaking a 
](^. most important war r These reports were undoubt- 
"^ edly spread by some designing ambitious person, 

^ ana our suspicions m^y aaturally fall upon Carus^ 
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whosucceededhim,and who,at that very timt^,tras 
accused of having obtained the throne by wicked 
practices. This is farther confirmed by the testi- 
hiony of Zonaras, from whose account, though 
otherwise ill-shaped and loaded with improbable 
circumstances, it appears pretty plainly, that Ca« 
rus's nomination to the empire by the troops which 
he commanded, preceded the death of Frobus. 
However that may have been, this great and ex- 
cellent emperor, being attacked by his enraged 
troops, endeavoured to fly to a toWer plated with 
iron, which he had built in order to observe from 
thence all that passed in the neighbouring coun«- 
try : but before he could reach it, he was over- 
taken by the assassins, and killed upon the spot. 

Julian the apostate at the sattie time that he con-^^^ c^^ 
demns the wickedness of the soldiers in murdering 
Probus, pretends on the other hand that thfs 
prince was himself the cause of his misfortune by 
Tiis excessive severity, which seldom kept within 
the bounds of prudence. I know not whether we 
ought to have so good an opinion of Julian^is judg- 
ment as to adopt his censure against this emper- 
or, who was in all respects much better than him. 

Amon^ all the princes that ever sat upon thesuiogjif 
throne of the Caesars, it would be dificult to name ^^^^ 
obe superior to Probus. Always victorious from 
his youth to his death, he joined to his military 
talents the estimable qualities of the good and wor*- 
thy man. He was as great a warrior as Aurelian, 
but milder and more gentle ; as moderate perhaps ^^^ 
as Marcus Aurelius, but fitter for war ; having re- ^* 
coursetoarms out of necessity only, and respecting 
the laws ; great as a commander, and, as a prince, 
attentive to the happiness of his Subjeqts ; always 
busied with useful undertakings, and making the 
labour of his soldiers conduce towards the advan- 
tages of peace. In a very short reign, he rebuilt ^mi. ca$. 
ar repaired seventy cities. He formeda great num- ^^ ** 

ber 
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ber of excellent generals, some of whom became 
great princes, such as Carus, Dioclesian, Maxi- 
mian Ilercules, and Constantius Chlorus. The 
empire, lifted up from its fall by Claudius IL and 
restored to its splendour by Aurelian, attained 
under Probus the greatest happiness it ever en- 
joyed : and if the wickedness of the soldiers had 
not shortened his days, he would have revived 
the age of Augustus. 
Honours He was exceedingly regretted by the senate 
?!Ji!L^^^ and the Roman people. Even the troops which 

memory. ,.,,,•■. iii ^ ' 'ii-i i 

rop. 21. killed him reproached themselves with his death, 

and raised a monument to him with this epitaph : 

. Here lies the emperor Probm^ whose probity render^ 

ed him truly worthy of the name he bore. He was 

tJie conqueror of all the barbarous nations : the con" 

rop. Car. 6, queror of usurpers. His successor Carus, either 

out of real zeal, or out of policy, avenged^ his 

death, and made his assassins expire upon the 

rack. He likewise paid the greatest honours to 

'^"^"'^ his memory, and ranked him among the gods. 

A,JL 1033. Probus was killed towards the beginning of the 

Hisposte- month of August in the year of Christ 282, after 

nty. having reigned six years and some months, and 

2^ ^ lived fifty years. His posterity retired into the 

territory of Verona, and there voluntarily buried 

themselves in obscurity, to avpid the jealousy of 

the succeeding princes* 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGNS 

OF 

« 

C A R U S, 

AND Of HIS SONS, 

CARINUS AND NUMERIAN. 
PaoBus Augustus V. a. ilioss, 

ViCTORINUS, A.C.tt2. 

The praetorian prsefect, Carus^ being proclaimed 
emperor, perhaps whilst Probus was yet alive, is 
acknowledged by the whole empire. He was a 
native of Narbonne, and had passed through all 
the civil and military employments, not excepting 
even the consulship. 

He notifies his election to the senate. 

He names his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, 
C^sars. 

He defeats the Sarmatians, and secutes the tran« 
quillity of lUyricum. 

' • * ' , ' 

M. AuRELius Carus Augustus H.] 

M. AyRELius Carinus C^sar. f*?:l^ 

Carus, being ready to march against the Per* 
sians, sends his eldest son Carinus into the West, 
to awe the barbarians of the North. 

It is probable that he then named him Augus- 
tus, tpgether with his second son, Numerian, 
whom he took with him. 

Games 
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Games given at Rome by Carus : Carious pre^ 
sides at them. 

Carinas gains some advantages over the bar- 
barians ; but proves a downright tyrant, cruel, 
and debauched. 

Carus makes himself master of Mesopotamia, 
and takestthe cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 

He perishes beyond the Tigris j being killed, as 
was said, by a stroke of thunder. But it is more 
probable, that he lost his life by the wicked in- 
trigues of the praetorian praefect, Arrius Aper. 

His d^ath happened towards the end of this 
year, or in the beginning of the next. 

He was ranked among the g6ds. 

A.itios& M. AuRELius Carinus II. I a„^ 

A.C284 M. AURELITO NUMERUNUS. f ^^"^^ 



CABmiJS AND NUMERIAN 

EMPEROR& 

NuMEiiiAN brings his army back from Persia, 
and marches through Asia. 

He is ktUed dear Ferinthus in Thrace, bj the 
same Aper who was the cause of Carus*s desith. 

Dioclesian is elected emperor by the army at 
Chalcedon, on the seventeenth of September* He 
kills Aper with his own hand. 

Numerian is ranked among the gods^. 



CARlNtrs 
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CARINUS AND DIOCLESIAN, 

Carious and Dioohaiau prepare for ^ar agarnst 
each other. 

C, Valerius Diocletianus Augustus II. ^?;^22<' 

AmSTOBULtJS. 

Dioclesian had held a first consulship, before 
he was made empetor, 

Gafiftiis^tdok the consulship this yeat- for the third 
tittte. But Dioclesian, remaining sole emperor, 
ordered his name to be struck out of the FastL 

Dioclesian adtances if) to lllyrictim. 

Carinus, gdiftg to meet him, defeats Sabinus Ju- 
lianus, who had assumed the imperial purple, near 
Verona. JuKarius ivas killed in the engagement, 
or, soon after. 

The armies of Carinus and Dioclesian meet in 
Upper Moesia, The battle of Margum, in which 
Carinu« is conqueror, but is killed by his own 
people, who^e hatred he had incurred by his horrid 
debaucheries. 

The poets Numerian and Calpurm'us wrote un- 
der the reigns of Cams and his children. 

tfsuRt£Rs under t ARINUS. , 
SABiinis JutiANtJS In Italy. 
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C A R U S 

AMD Bia tONSt 

CARINUS AND NUMERIAN. 

SECT. VI. 

Carinus elected emperor by the soldiers* His birth 
and employments. He notifies his election to the 
senate. He makes his two sons Caesars, and of- 
terwards Augusti. Numerian^ the youngest of 
them^ was amiable and estimable. Carinus^ the 
eldest^ hateful and vicious. Cams gains a great 
victory over the Sarmatians. He marches against 
the Persians^ and sends his son Carinus into the 
West. His success against the Persians. He 
perishes t probably by the treachery ofArrius Aper^ 
whilst, encamped beyond the Tigris. He suffered 
himself to be called Lord and God. Games given 
by Carus to the people of Rome. Observation 
concerning the names Marcus AureliuSy which se^ 
ral emperors bore. 

HISTORY does not take notice of any inter- 
val during which the empire was vacant • af-r 
g^^J ter the death of Probus : a circumstance which 
dienL agrees with what Zonaras says, when he tells us 
r«p. Car. that Carus was named emperor before Probus was 
killed. He therefore had nothing more left to 

do 

* Vc^iscuf, who believed Carus innocent of the murder of 
Plrobus^ sayt he was not elected until after his predecessor was 
killed But he does not ipeak of any interval that aan be 
called a vacancy. 
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do, but to get himself acknowledged : and that we 
may believe he had prepared the way for^ if it be 
true that he had a principal share in the death of 
his predecessor. Certain it is, that he was pro- 
claimed Augustas, without either difficulty or de- 
lay, by the army which Probus had commanded 
in person. The esteem he was held in for his mi- 
litary abilities, and his possessing the important 
office of praetorian praefect, greatly facilitated his 
success. The whole empire submitted peaceably 
to his laws : and it is doubtless a proof of the ac- 
knowledged merit of this prince^ that^ as a poet of 
those times observes *.in a high compliment to 
him^ the state of the universe was changed, and 
the weight of the Roman government fixed upon 
him^ without exposing the people to any of the 
horrors of discord, or the misfortunes of a civil war. 

Carus was a native of Narbonne : and as that His kfath 
city was ranked among the most ancient of the Ro- ^^^t^ 
man colonies^ it was doubtless on that account that yep. car. 
he gloried in. calling himself a Roman, and in his ^]]]|^, 
differing therein from several of his predecestors, vtd. ifku 
such as Claudius II. Aurelian^ and Probu3, who 
were born in lUyricum. He went through all the 
gradations civil and military, and rose, as I have 
just said, to the rank of praetorian praefect under 
Probus. He seems to have been consul once be- 
fwe he. was made emperor, since the consulship 
which he took in the month of January next ensu- 
ing after his election to the empire is reckoned his 
second, in several ancient monuments. He wad ^^^^^ 
likewise proconsul of Cilicia : and we have a letter 
of his^ written whilst he held that magistracy, 
which gives an advantageous idea of his principles 
of action. He had chosen for his lieutenant- 
general 



* Scilicet ipse Deiis {^ntaning Carus) Romans pondera mdii 
Fortibus exdpiet tie ineoneuisa lacftrtit, 
Ut non tralari soiuta fimgor iotoatt Orbis^ 

• Cdpurn. Eel t. v. 84« 
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general one Junius^ wiioftl he exhofts to behave in 
lauch manner as to do honour to his siipcnbr. 
Our ancestors •, says he td him^ when they were 
in place, looked upon their choice of the per- 
^* siHia to whom they intrusted part of the public 
" authority, as a pledge and specimen of their 
*^ own moi'als and conduct/' Pi'obus hdd a vei^y 
high opinion of Carus'^ virtue i and was so satis^ 
lied that his integrity deserved fo be rewaided, 
that he wrote to the Senate to order an equestrian 
statue to ht erected to him^ and a house M be 
built for him at the expence of the state« 

Yet, if Wfe believe Vopiscus, Caras's reputation 

np. Car. ^as not well established with the public. The ee- 

nf^"^' irate judged that all w&s lost by falling into his 

hand^ iron^i those of Problis : and hi^ hist^iriMi 

hitnsdf thinks his character so dubio^s^ as not to 

intitle hitia to be ranked among either the good or 

the bad princes. He obsetves, indeed, thatt what 

reflected the greatest discredit on him was his 

having an extremely profligate dOtt# Btit tiie £a« 

Iher himself was reputed harsh and intractable* 

Carus being elected by the soldiers, wrote to 

TT-««fvi t'^ senate i but not iii that tespectful md submis- 

w::^o?siVfe stiite ^ich Probus had m^ade use ^ oft the 

aa^^ ^ like occasidnt. We have fiot the whote of hisiet- 

yop.Car.&tet: btrt the expressions in the fragnaeitt c£ it 

which Vopiscus has preserved seem less fco imply 

a request to the senators to confirm his ek^tion 

by their authority, than just a bare notiflcatioa to 

them of what had passed* "You ought to be 

glad, sa)'s he to them, tfrat a membw of yocn: 

body^ a citizen of your c Jty , has been itiade em^ 

peror. Wc shall endeavour to laanage s^ tfcat 

** strangers may not seem to deserve yottr este^tti 

" better than those of yotar own blood/' It is 

uncertain 

* Majores nostri Bjioahi flte fxnclpee hi l^tttis Gtam^s hac 
usi sunt consuetetdift^/ut morvn^ aaavam specimen, pei: <0ds os« 
tetoder^nt ^^'^^^^JI^^tEDpublicftm delegarent. Fop, 4. 
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uncOTt^in whether Carua would have verified this 
promise. He did not reign long enough to be 
put, to the tri^]. 

Two objects ^ngrossied hi& attention} war, and He mak^t 
the: establishment of his family. To begin with thi&^g^ 
laft arti<;le^ which washis first care, as$oonaahe wasian, koa 
madf einpe^or,h§d^coifated with the title of Caesar, ^J^J^ 
andw)wafterroi>e4totheranlf of Augp3tua,histwaroii. car. 
i?on»» Carinas and Nunjqrian, princes very unlike J^^ ^^ 
each other, and of whom one was as amiable and 9. «^car. 
(estimable, as the other was hateful and despicablo*^^ 

Numerian, the youngest of the two^ shewed an Numeruui, 
happy turn of mind from his infancy. He Ipved^^JJJJ^^ 
atudy, and succeeded therein. He made verses so vas ami. ' 
urell as to dispute the palm with Ncmesi^n, the^^^^ 
beat poet of those days ; and with i^egard to elo- vop. car. 
guence, even when he was upon his mother's^ j^^- 
ajrms *, according to the expression of another qo^ '" 
temporary poet, pleading and haranguing wer^ 
his pastime and amusemeqt. Several of His per. 
formances were^^preserved, which shewqd both fan 
dlit^ of elocution, and genius ; though the stiles 
consistent with the taste of the times, savoured 
rather of declamation, than of the true Ciceronian 
<3loquence« After be was made Caesar, he sent a. 
speech to th^ senate, which wa$ thought so fine^ 
that a statue was erected to him with this inscrip-? 
tion. To Npmeeun C^s^sab, thi QaBATEsx ora- 
tor OF HIS AO^t We may easily suppose that flat- 
tery had a share in this high compliment : though, 
according to what Vopiscus says, there was somf 
real foundation for it The excellencies of his 
heart were still superior to those of his mind. His 
conduct was wise and modest, his sentiments were 
$uch as became his rank, and he had the greatest 
respect and ^^flT^ction for bis father, who, in re- 
tiirti, loved him only. 

S His 

* Matfrnis causam qui losit in ubis. Calpum. tcL I. r. 45. 
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Carjnua, jjis elder brothier, Carinus, was of a quite con- 
toe elaert* -i ♦'••-i» i r 

hateful tray character, such as history never speaks or 
and tmA- ivithout horrof and aboinination. The same care 
^. cair. had been taken of his education, and at least equal 
J- *c'j'<»^ pains to form him, as was then done with all the 
^flil^in young Roman nobility, to eloquence, and a just 
«^rw. sense of the moral duties of man. But a soil ra- 
dically bad, never will admit of culture. Carinus, 
in his early years, gave himself up to the greatest 
excesses of debauchery and corruption : aiid when 
his high station afterwards enabled him to give a 
greater loose to his inclinations, he became a mon- 
ster of tyranny. His father, who knew him well, 
was sorely grieved that, when he set out for the 
war against the.Persians, of which I shall speak 
immediately, he was obliged to leave him in the 
Vest to govern Italy, Gaul, and the adjacent pro- 
vinces ; Numerian being then too young for that 
important trust. He did what he could to pre- 
vent the evil, by appointing Carinus an excellent 
council. Biit the rage of vice soon broke through 
that feeble barrier. Carinus was guilty of such 
horrid enormities, that his father, when informed 
of them, cried out, " No! he is not my son \** and 
iactually deliberated whether he should not take 
away the life of so unwprthy an hein But his 
own death prevented him. 
f^8 ' Carus had both the Sarmatians and the Persians 
^tvic to war against. The death of Probus had revived 
toiy over the couragc of all the barbarians : and the Sarma- 
^^*™*" tians in particular flattered themselves with 
-4«r^z.rirf. thoughts of invading and taking Thrace, lUyri- 
v^^car. cum, and even Italy.; But Carus soon chastised 
?. i 9. their arrogance. He marched against them, gave 
them battle, killed sixteen thousand of their mien, 
took twenty thousand prisoners, and thereby re- 
stored peace and security to all those parts of the 
empire. 
He march- By thus Speedily and happily ending this expedi- 
^e^^.^* tion, he was enabled to turn his arrarS against the 
tt«w>i»d "' Persians, 
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Persians, and at length • to avenge Valerian. Two««»^jj^ 
emperors, Aurelian and Probus, had already been ^ inta' 
murdered, whilst they were preparing to prosecute ti^®'^^'- 
this revenge. Cams seized tfe firft moment he ,^^ t' 
could, to execute it. It was in order to bestow ^^^' 
his whole attention upon this great enterprize,^|^Jp^'* 
and not be disturbed by any other care, that he-^-Riosi 
charged his eldest son (Jarinus, then his colleague 
in the consulship, with the care of defending Italy 
and Gaul against the Germans, perpetual and in- 
defatigable enemies, who had began to stir again 
since the time of Probus. Cams marched against 
the Persians in the beginning of the year of Christ 
28S, taking with him his son Numerian. 

The conjecture favoured him. The Persians, hw tuc 
wh6m he was going to attack, were at that very<^a«ainrt 
time destroying one another by intestine divisions, L^*"^" 
the causes of which are not explained to us, but 
which necessarily weakened them. He vanquish- 
ed, without much difficulty, enemies whose forces 
were divided and dispersed. He reconquered 
Mesopotamia, and even took Seleucia and Ctesi- 
phon. It was probably near one of these two ci- 
ties, both of which were situated upon the Tigris, 
that, as Zonaras relates, whilst the^Romans lere 
encamped in a hollow, the Persians cut a channel 
through which they let out the waters of that river 
upon them, and put them in danger of being 
drowned : but their courage, adds that writer,^ 
gathering strength from the greaitness of their 
danger, saved them, and rendered them victorious^ 
over those who had hoped to destroy them.^ 

These successes were the fruit of one campaign, 
andCarinus deservedly received from them trie sur- 
name of Persicus or Parthicus : for both these titles 
were given him in ancient monuments ; the Ro- 
mans, as I observed before, not yet distinguishing 

rightly 

^ Ultus Roxnulei violaU cacumina regni. Nemes. Cyneg, v. 7S. 
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ri^itly ifl their language betw«QR the F^f^iaqs 
and the Parthians, 
ifteperuh. Caius intended to c^ry his viqtpries stiU ^* 
^P^^^ther. He was encamped beyond the Tigris 4ii4 
tieachery Ctcsiphon, and purposed propeedipg forw^4, 
A^"^ withoot troubling Jiimself about the superptitiQuis 
whilst en- qf)iiiion according to whi(^ the city gf Cti^ip^iop 
5^S oi^ was looked upon a boundary fixed by 6te) beyjpn^ 
T^ ^ which the Romans were not to go» liis deatb 
^«n!^ He/, hjippening whilst he was thus situat^d^ wiafyrmp^ 

the vulgar prejudice. 
vop. 8. It -viras given out that h^ was kiJJed by thunder « 
' but a letter written by Cahpurnius, pjae of his ^p^ 
cretarieS) to the prcefect ox Eome) ^ust makfs ijus 
think otherwise. I will give it here. ** Ourcni- 
pjeror Cams b^eing ill, a dreadfUl stQrin Ml upPli 
us, attended with such violent thuude;* and prp- 
<^ digious lightning, that the wbok army wap 
** struck with terror, and we werp nQt aW^ io di&- 
♦* cern rightly what passed* After a cliip of thuiir 
" der, louder than any that had been beard b^ 
<* fore, somebody, op a sydden, cried put that the 
^' emperor was dead, and his ^^ervants, in th^ ex- 
*^ cess of their grief, for the Ipss of their master, 
** burnt his tent* From thence has arisen the re^ 
^' port of his being tilled by the thunder j but the 
*' truth is, that he died of his illness." This offi- 
cer probably knew more than he says : and the 
following ^s what the circnmstance?; of this affaii? 
give us room to conjecture. 

Carus had for his praetorian prasf^ct Arius Aper, 
a man immoderately depjlrous of reigning, and wbo^ 
to obtain the throne, murdered, as we ^hall soon 
relate, his emperor and son-in-law Nuroerian^ Vo- 
piscus attests that this Aper had plotted the death 
of Carus. That being supposed, it is easy togues? 
how this prince lost his lite. He was sick : a vipr 
lent storm of thunder happened : the ambitious 
Aper tookthatopportunitytoassassinate theempe- 

ror, 
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mff and gave out that the thunder had kilkd'hini ; 
thftt do»e« the princess Bervatnts, bribed by him, 
m fiiFe tp tim ttnU thftt the dead bpdy^ b^ing 
bttfjit to whm might pat betray any mark^ of vio- 
]eiioe« Thi» i% undoubtedly the truth of the fact. 

Caru9 t>erjj}hed either towards the end of the ^'^^^^ 
year of Cnrist 283, or in the beginning of the next, 
after a reign of only sixteen or seventeen months. 
In tbat short time he gave ample proof of hiis cou- . 
rage md abilities in war; What hia character 
really was,, we know not with any certainty. 

We may judge from the little we know of him He ?uAt- 
that be was Yery haughty;, and we may believe he^^^j^' 
carried that vice very far, since hot only the poeta, ed x.ord ' 
men always given to flattery, but some of bis me-^**'^"^ 
dais ascribe to htm the titles of Lord and God« 
Such impious pride ill bepame the successor of 
Probus. After bis death, he was ranked among 
the gods, according to the established custom. 

An expression of the poet Nemesiari' gives room Nepier. c^ 
to suspect that there were some commotions of *^- '^- ^ ' 
war in Egypt, towards the upper Nile, under the 

reign of this prince. 

Though Carus probably did not go to RomeGam« 
during the wboje time of his being emperor, he^^Jo 
Inevertheless treated that city with magnificent the peopto 
games, at which his son Carinus preisided : yopis-®^^™** 
cus ftas described, and the poet Calpurniiis lias 
sung them.^ Those who dejight in such superb 
trifles, may consult the authors I have named. 
For my part, I agree with Dioclesian, who, hear- 
ing those games highly extolled in his presence, 
said, with great indifference, " Carus* has then 
had the satisfaction of making the Roman peo- "^ 

pie laugh heartily." The enormous expences 
of the emperors in these kind of entertainments 
excited a mad emulation among their subjects. 

^ Vopiscus 

* Er|t9 bpne risus m imperio $up Carus. Vojp. Carin. 20. 
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Vopiscus mentions a Junius Messala his cotem- 
porary, who had ruined himself by them, and 
whom he justly reproaches • with having deprived 
his heirs of ^a noble estate, by throwing it away 
upon players and buffoons. To this may be added, 
from the same author, the similar instance of the 
consul Furius Placidus, which we took notice of 
under the reign of Aurelian. 

Carus and his two sons bore the names of ibf ^r- 
cu$ AureUus. The monuments of history give the 
same names to Probus and Claudius II. I'acitus is 
likewise called AureUus by Vopiscus in the life of 
Aurelian ; and we know that his pre-name was 
MarctiSn Was it not out of veneration for the me- 
mory of Marcus Aurelius, that his names were 
adopted by so many of the succeeding emperors i 
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Carmus and Numerian succeed their father by right. 
Numerian having lefi the territories of the Per- 
sians, and being on his way back towards Rome, 
perishes by the wicked contrivances of Aper. Aper 
is arrested; Diocksian is elected emperor, and 
kills him with his own hand. Diocksian had been 
foretold, by a Bruidess, that he would be emperor. 
The (era cf Diocksian* Numerian ranked among 
the gods* 

NO mention is made in history either of elec- 
tion or installation with regard to Carinus 
and Numerian. They succeeded of right to their 
father, having been created Augusti whilst he was 
alive. Their reign was not long. Numerian pe- 
rished 



* Jlle patrimonium cuum scenicis dedit, heredibus abnegavit 
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rished first, by the wickedness of the man who 
had taken away the life of Carus. 

This young prince was not in a situation which ^^™^ 
permitted him to continue the war happily begun the t^to- 
afi^ainst the Persians. He was overwhelmed with 5®" p^^** 
grief for the loss he had just sustained ; and is said and bamg 
to have wept so long and so bitterly for his father, ^^ ^*J 
that he weakened his eyes to such a degree as wards ' 
not to be able to bear the light* The Romans ^^••p*- 
quitted the enemy's country, without being in^e^ciDed 
tne least molested, that we know of, in their re- «ontriviiii- 
treat. They entered the territories of the empire, ^° 
and ^vauced through Syria and Asia Minor to- vop:Nunu 
wards the West and towards Rome. Numerian^^^Vrop. 
was carried in the middle of the army, in a litter viet.uur^ 
very closely shut, that the light might not hurt^"*' 
him : and the whole care of the command seems 
to have been committed to his father-in-law and 
praetorian praefect, Arrius Aper. 

That ambitious wretch had by this means in his 
own power an easy opportunity to satisfy his fu- 
rious passion to reign : and after the first crime 
committed against Carus, a second cost him little. 
Bribing some of those that were about the prince's 
person, he procured the clandestine murder of 
his emperor and son-in-law. 

Aper probably wanted some time to perfect his 
plan, to which end it was proper that Nume- 
rian's death should be kept secret. In this too he 
succeeded. For several days, the litter was carried 
as usual in the midst of the imperial guards, with- 
out giving any suspicion : and we are told that 
the prince's death was not discovered at last, but 
by the putrefaction and offensive sniell of his car- 
case. 

An ancient chronicle says that Numerian was chron. 
killed at Perinthus or Heraclea in Thrace: though^^'**^ 
we shall find by the sequel of this history, that the 
main iJody of the army was still at Chalcedon in 

Asia. 
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Asia, We may therefore suppose that Aper sent 
a detachment forward to conduct and escort the 
^nperor: an expedient which rendered the perpe- 
trating of the crime by so much the more easy» M 
the number of observers was thereby diminishecL 
3^W7;"K« I^umeriaii had reigned about eight montha» 
from the death of his father. He was in full po3« 
aesston of the empire before the twelfth of Janu« 
ary, and h^ was killed before the seventeenth or 
Sep tember of the same year of Ch ris 1 284. 
^P^*f "' Num erian's death having been discovered to the 
Biociesian army in the manner 1 haye related, th^ author of 
is ^«G«ed jt ^as easily guessed at. Aper was arrested, and 
^Sma kept prisoner near the standards, until full evi^ 
toa^with dence of hia crime could be procured. In the 
iiaiidT^ mean time the troops iassembled to elect an eixb* 
ri^'ia^^ peror in the room of their late prince. 
M^trop. It is singular that the empii*t^ should have been 
Aurek n^<» looked upon as vacant by the death of Numerian, 
who left a brother then in actual possession of the 
title and rights of Augustus. Our meagre hi$toW- 
aiis dd not throw any light upon this difficulty. 
Carinus's vices seem to solve it. Hated and des" 
pis^d for the worst and most detestable govern 
inent that ever was, the troops thought, not of ac- 
knowledging, but of making war upon him ; and 
ftierefore judged it necessary to have a new en^pe- 
ror, as well to punish him, as to avenge Numerian. 
Xheir suffrages were unanimous in favour of 
Dioclesian, a soldier of fortune, who; without any 
recommiendation from his birth, he raised himself 
bjr his merit pnly to one of the highest ranks in 
the army, and who then commanded the noblest 
part of the imperial guard. 1 shall soon speak 
more fully of his first rise. 

As soen as Dioclesian was elected, he ascended 
a tribunal of turf erected for that purpose^ and 
drawing his sword, called to witness the sun which 

lighted hiirt, and swore that he had not had the 

least 
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least concern in the death of Numerlan. Then 
turning towards Aper, who was kept at the head 
of the standards^ *^ There^ S£lid he, is the author 
•* of the crime :** and immediately descending 
from his seat, he went up to him, and applying 
to the present occasion a line of Virgil^ *' Glory * 
^ in thy fate, Aper ; thou fallest by the hand of 
*^ great iBneas }'^ he ran him through i and felled 
Mm at his feet. 

It was not zeal to avenge Numeriati that iired Diodedttii 
Dioclesian at this instant, and made him take upon f^^^^^ 
himself a bloody execution which he could haveby aihk^ 
committed to any of his soldiers. No man cverJ^^J^^ 
was c^ore master of himself, or less subject to those be empe- 
gusts of* passion which anticipate reflection, and^^ ^^^ 
make people act before they think. Ambition, u, is. 
mixed with superstition, was bis motive. He was 
desirous to fulfil a prediction made to htm former^ 
ly in Gaul by a Druidess. 

He had not been long in the army, when, beix^ 
quartered at Tongres, the woman I am speaking 
of observed that he was extremdy sparing, in his 
^xpences, and reproached him witn it. *' You 
^^ mind money too much, ^tid she to him : your 
^^ economy degenerates into avarice.'^ I will be 
^eneroaa, answered Dioclesian, when I am empe* 
ror. " Y(m need not joke, replied she very ear- 
** oestly : You will be emperor after you have kil- 
"led a boar.** The word ^jper, which she made 
use of, and which in Latin signifies a boar^ made 
a deep impression on. Dioclesian : and the empire 
had been so frequently given to men of mean ex« 
traction^ that he might, without being ridiculous^ 
flatter himself with hopes of obtaining it. He kept 
the prediction very secret, but put himself in toe 
way of ha ving it fulfilled, by hunting often and kill* 
ing as many boars as he could. For a long time, 

the 

* Oloriore^ Aper. Sia%K magnl de;ctra eadis. 
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. the event did not answer his hopes : and when be 
saw Tacitus, Probus, Carus, raised successiTely 
to the empire, he said, ^^ I kill the game, but others 
*• eat it." His election, after Aper's crime, was 
a key to the ambiguous oracle ; to verify which, 
and at the same time secure his fortune, he killed 
Aper with his own hand, crying out immediately 
after ; ** Now I have killed the boar on which 
** my fate depended." Had it not been for this 
motive, as he himself said afterwards, he would 
not have marked the instant of his accession to 
the throne with an action which might have made 
people think him fond of blood. 

It seems difficult to doubt the truth of this fact, 
which the grandfather of Vopiscus had from Dio- 
desian's own mouth : and it is neither itaipossible 
nor even very surprising, that accident should seem 

• to verify a prediction hazjirded at random. The de- 
fenders of the follies of divination keep an account 
of favourable events, and prudently suppress the 
very great number of those which make against 
he m. 

Dioclesian was elected, according to the Alex- 
andrian chronicle, on the seventeenth of Septem- 
ber, at Chalcedon, where we must consequently 
suppose the army to have been at that time : and 
on the twenty-seventh of the same month he made 
his entry into Nicomedia, which became in a 
manner his imperial city, where he chose chiefly 
to reside during his whole reign. At thii^ time 
he was under a kind of necessity of so doing, 

• Carinus being master of Rome. 

^eieraof The beginning of Dioclesian's reign is a cele<- 

^^^l^^brated epoch among the ecclesiastical writers* It 

is called the aera of Dioclesian and of the martyrs, 

-and begins in the year of Christ 284. 

Nuxnerian, Numeriau was ranked among the gods : and it 

mOT^^the is natural to ascribe to Dioclesian's orders this 
gods, bonout 
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honour paid to the memory of a prince whom he 
had avenged* 



CARINUS AND DIOCLESIAN. 

War between Carmus and Diocksian. Carinufs 
abominable conduct. He seems to have been in- 
telligent in war. An usurper conquered by him. 
Carinus^ after defeating Dioclesian, is abandoned 
and killed by his own soldiers. Two poets worthy 
to be noticed under Carus and his^ sons. Neme^ 
sian Calpumius. 

BY the election of an emperor in the wom^^J^^ 
of Numerian the empire^ was divided be-xiLt»^aod 
tween two rival enemies,'Carinus and Dioclesian,^^«'«^«^»°* 
one of whom possessed the West, and the other 
the East ; but whose reciprocal pretensions ex- 
tended to all that obeved the laws of Rome. As 
nothing but arms could decide this quarrel, both 
sides prepared for war. 

Carinus, son and brother of the two last empe-^^^jj^. 
rors, had by those titles a great advantage over nis^uct. 
competitor ; besides which he did not want for J^-^«^ 
valour. But his abominably vicious conduct ruin-^»W 
ed all his resources, and plunged him into tbe'^''^- 
greatest of misfortunes. One cannot read without 
horror the description which Vopiscus has left 
us of the enormous actions of this prince, whose 
wickedness knew no bounds afler the death of 
his father. 

Carus, as I said before, appointed him a council 
composed of chosen persons. Carinus banished 
them, and substituted in their stead the most 
abandoned and most profligate wretches he could 
possibly find out. Trampling upon all decency, 
^e raised a common porter to the rank of praefect« 

or 
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or governor of Rome. He killed bis pnetorian 
pfaefect ; and appointed in his place One MsrtroBU 
anus, the trusty minister of his infamous pleasures. 
I'he chfef tnagistfates received no mark of regard 
from him. He declared himself an enemy to the se- 
nate^ to whom he Wrote letters fbll of hanghtiness 
and arrogance, and he promised to give the popu- 
lace the estates #f* the senators. It was a patstime 
to hinl, to kill them* He invented false aceusa- 
tions,then tried the accused himself^ and was su^e 
to pronounce bloody sentences upon them* The 
most distinguished men were put to death for his 
pleasure, with the same ease^ says my author^ that 
chickens were killed for his tables His school- 
fellows were persecuted criminally and condem- 
ned to die^ for quarrels they h^d with hite iii hk 
infancy^ for not havidg praised his air and person, 
or for not having admired hia performances at: 
school so much as he wished* 

His morals were as corrupt^ as his cruelty was 
great. There was no one excess of debdu'ehiery 
into which he did nOt plui!ige. He filled the pa^ 
lace with comedians, courtesans, pantomin9€s, 
imd those wretches who make a trade of prosti- 
tuting youth. In a very skott space, he married 
Dioe wives, taking threm and turning them away 
without any rule but hi^ caprice. Aurelian hud 
set a great value upon two elephant s teeth, ten 
feet long, found among the treasure of Firtnus 
the usurper of the East ; and he intended to have 
a throne made of them for Jupiter in the tentple 
oi' the sup. Death having prevented the execu- 
tion of his design, Carinus made one of his con* . 
cubines a present of this offering destined for 
Jupiter; so that what should h^^e been the 
throne of the greatest of the gods^ served to adorn 
the bed of a lewd woman. 

Luxury of table and of dress accon1pai£iies and 
encoarages debauchery .ditnorals. Carinus*s meals 
we infinitely sumptuous, in wine, meat, game, 

and 
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and fish of all kinds ; and he invited to theioi 
guests worthy to be his company. Leaves of roses 
tbrmed their couches, and he himself was covered 
with jewels. Every button was a precious stone* 
His beltj and even his shoes, dazzled the eye, by 
the lustre of their diamonds. 

This so corrupt prince shewed however vigour He saenm 
in war. He had gained victories- over the barba-^^^^^ 
rians of the north, in his father's time, if we mayiigentin 
believe the testimony of a poet : and it is certain ^;^" 
from history, that, at the time I now speak of, he conquered 
defended his rights bravely when attacked. ^^^%^^ 
Sabinus Julianus. governor of Venetia, had revolt- Cyneg. v. 
ed and assumed the purple. Carinus conquered J^' y^ 
and killed him in the plains of Verona; utergut. 

A more formidable enemy remained. Dioclesian . 
was advancing through lltyricum with great for-nf^di^ 
cevS. Carus marched against him, and the two ar- Seating 
mies met in upper Moesia. Their success was pro- ialba^d^r 
bably equal in several skirmishes; until at length ©^ and 
a decisive battle was fought near Margum, be ^g owi7 
tween Viminacium and the Golden Hill. It wasso^diew.- 
obstinately disputed : and the advantage was on ^Zrop. 
the side of Carinus, who would have been com- >^«^- 
pletely victorious, if he had been as much beloved *"*^^' 
by his troops, as he was valiant against the enemy. 
But they detested him ; particularly on account 
of his brutal incontinence, which had induced him 
to debauch the wives of several of his offic/^rs. 
The offended husbands had long determined to b» 
revenged of him, and took their opportunity at 
the time of this general action. Finding rhat he 
was on the point of being conqueror, and not 
doubting but that success would encourage him, 
to commit new crimes, greater, if possible, than 
his former ; they made the soldiers under their 
command abandon him : and a tribune^ putting 
himself at the head of those who, like himself, 
had been injured by the prince, killed him with 
liis own hand. Thus Carinus*s immorality snatched 

Vol. IX; S from 
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from him the victory and his life ; and he standi 
a striking example of the uselessness of arms, when 
vice discredits and renders them odious. Diocle- 
^ jj^ iQ3g man's victory, and the death of Carinus fell under 
the year of Christ 285, which gives us for the du- 
ration of Carinus's reign somewhat more than a 
year, reckoning from the time of his father's death. 
Two poets We have not been able to mention any Latin 
be notic^ poct iri this history, since Juvenal. The reign of 
under Ca- Carus and of his sons furnishes us with two, by 
^»nd hi» jjQ tnfeans contemptible, Nemesian and CalpurnMs. 
TiUem. As they ai e ndt so well known now among us, as 
they were to our ancestors, who, according to 
Hincmar, made their children read them in the 
public schools ; I may, perhaps, not be blamed, 
tor giving here a short account of their works. 
Netoesian. Nemesian dedicated to the emperors Carinus 
and Ntimeriati, a poem upon hunting, of which 
only three hundred and twenty^five lines now re- 
main. The exordiuni contains ati hundred, the 
turn arid expression of which are poetic. He 
begins with two elegant and graceful verses : *' * I 
** sing the thousand various ways of hunting, its 
** joyful toils, its swift courses^ and its battles in 
" the tnidst of peaceful countries." The poet's 
reason for preferring this subject to any other, 
is new ; but the subjects which he borrows from 
fable, and on which he dwells too long, pretty 
much in the taste of Ovid, have been treated over 
and over, and quite exhausted by the ancient 
poets; *' f We, adds he^ search the forests, we 

^« beat 

* Venandi dano miUe vias, hilaresqae laborf s, 
Discursusque citos^ securi prselia ruiis. 

t Nos saltus^ viridesque plagas^ camposque patentes 
Scrutamur, totisque citi discurrimus arvis, 
Et varias cupimus facili cane sumere prsedas^ 
Nos timidos lepores, imbelles figere damas^ 
Audacesque lupos^ vulpem captare dolosam 
Gaudemus. «, 48. Sf seqf. 
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*' beat the woods, and scour the extensive plains : 
*' we run swiftly over the country ; and with the 
help of a faithful, well-trafned dog, we take va- 
rious kinds of booty. We delight in out- run- 
ning the fearful hare, and the timid fawn ; in 
engaging the audacious wolf; and in laying 
snares for the cunning fox." 
Thesie are the essays of an infant muse z after 
whicii Nemesian promises to rise to nobler sub- 
jects ; to celebrate the victories . of Carinus over 
the barbarians of the Ndrth, and those of Nume* 
rian over the Persians. Here we find the flatter- 
ing language of poetry. Nemesian makes no 
mention of Carus, the real conqueror of the Per- 
sians : but gives to the living son the glory which 
belonged to the dead fathen . 

Aftet invoking Diana, the goddess of hunting 
and of woods, the poet invites to read his Mnes^ 
" * Th6se \^ho, like him, struck with the pleasures 
" of the chace, abhor law-suits, fly from the tu- 
** mult of blisinessi and the noise of the bar, de- 
" test destructive war, and are not carried beyond 
" seas by aridity of gain;** 

Besides the poem upon hunting, we have four 
eclogues ascribed to Nemesian, in which the law^ 
of modesty are not always sufficiently respected^ 
but, on the contrary, are sometimes grossly bro- 
ken through: which proVes as much. bad taste 
and barbarism, as offence against good manners. 
But the versification is not bad : and the third of 
these pieces presents lis a picturesque description 
of the^ first vintage, enlivened with an imagery 
Well suited to the subject. 

2 Pan 

* Huic igitur, mecum quisqiiis percussus aniore 
Venandi, damnas lites, avidosqtie tumitltus^ 
Civilesque fugis strepitus, belli que fragorcs, 
Kec prsedas avidais sectatis gurgite ponti. 

V. 99. ^ seqq. 



CC 
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Pan is made to sing the praise of Bacchus. He 
relates his birth, and supposes that the vine began 
to bear fruit when he was very young, " * When 
*• the grapes were ripe, Bacchus said to the sa- 
" tyrs : Gather that precious fruit, my boys, and 
** tread under your feet those bunches of which 
you know not the virtue. The god spoke, and 
t he satyrs fall to work. They gather the bunches 
off the vine, they carry them in wicker baskets, 
and heaping them up in vats of stone, they crush 
«* them by the motion of their nimble feet. The 
" grape bursts and yields its amiable juice : the 
" vintage flows in bubbling rills, and dyes the na- 
*' ked bodies of the vintagers of purple hue. 
*^ They, first of any, pay themselves for their la- 
** hour. Their frolicksorae troop seize every vessel 
*^ either used for d/inkihg, or capable of holding 
** drink. One takes a two handled cup : another 
** drinks out of a crooked horn : a third scoops 
" up the. liquor with his hollow hands, and sips it 
*' eagerly out of them : the most greedy leans over 
** into the vat, and sucks the sweet wine with 
** smacking lips. One, instead of playing upon 

"his 

* Turn Deus, 6 Satyri, maturos carpite fiructus, 
Dixit^ Sc ignotis, pueri^ calcare racemos. 
Vix h ^:c ediderat ; decerpunt vitibus uvas, 
£t portant calathis^ celerique illidere plant& 
Concava saxa super properatit : vindemia fervet 
Collibus in summis^ crebo pede rumpitur uva, 
Nudaque purpureo sparguntur pectora musto. 
Turn Satyri^ lasciva cohors^ sibi pocula quisque 
Obvia corripiunt : quod sors dedit^ occupat usus. 
Cantharon hie retinet, comu bibit alter adunco^ 
Concavat ille manus, palmasque in pocula vertit : 
Pronus at ille lacu bibit^ & crepitantibus h^urit 
Musta labris : alius vocalia cymbala mergit : 
Atque alius latices pressis resupinus ab uvis. 
Excipit ad potus ; saliens liquor ore resultat 
Spunieus, inque humeros & pectora diffluit humor. 
Omnia ludug habet. 

Eehg, II J. V. 39, if S0qq* 
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" his cymbal *, laughs and dips it in. Another, 
^^ laying upon his back, squeezes the grapes be- 
" tween his hands, and drops their juice into his 
" mouth } the frothy liquor bubbles out, flows 
" over his face, and trickles down his breast and 
" shoulders. Each has his waggish trick," 

I have dwelt longer upon Numesian than I shall ^P"™""* 
upon Calpurnius, whose poetry savours of his bad 
fortune, both by his frequently complaining of 
his situations, and by a less polished, less delicate, 
and more rustic turn of thought and expression, 
than that of his cotemporary. 

Calpurnius was a native of Sicily, and addresses 
the seven eclogues which we have of his writing 
to Nemesian of Carthage, who is doubtless the 
poet I have been speaking of Nemesian is 
thought to be the person meant in* them under 
the name of Meliboeus, whom the author desires 
to intercede for him with the reigning princes^ 
and to present them his verses. 

Of the seven eclogues of Calpurnius, three, 
namely the first, the fourth, and the seventh, turn 
upon public events : the others are pastoral fic- 
tions. The first sings Carus's accession to the 
throne. The subject of the fourth, if 1 mistake 
not, is Carus's coming to take possession of the 
government of the West, during his father's ex- 
pedition against the Persians. The seventh, as I 
observed before, contains a description of the 
games which Carus gave at Rome, and at which 
his eldest son presided in his stead. I shall only 
give just an idea of the plan of the first, the in- 
vention of which has been praised by one of the 
most ingenious and most illustrious writers of our 
age. 

Two 

* The cymbal that was used at the feast of Bacchus^ as well 
as at those of Cybele, was composed of two hollow pieces of 
hfws, which were struck one against the other in cadence. 
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Two shepherds, to avoid the sultry heat of noon, 
retire into a grotto consecrated to Faunus : and 
Vhilst they are preparing to aipuse their leisure 
hours with singing some pastoral subject, one of 
them perceives and shews to the other, verses lately 
engraved upon the bark of a beech-tree. The de- 
scription of this writing is elegant. " * Do you 
•' see, says one of the shepherds to his companion, 
f* how the cracks which form the letters still con- 
** tinue green,' and are not yet withered by the 
f* shrinking of the severed fibres of the bark ?" 
They draw near, and find it is the god Faunusi 
himself who speaks in these lines, and prophecies 
to the empire, peace, tranquillity, and perfect hap- 
piness under the government of the new emperor. 
The versification is |;olerably good. The things 
are vague, scarcely characterised, and that in a 
manner not suitable to the circumstances. I shall 
only observe, that the idea of their ancientgovern- 
inent was still implanted so strongly in the heart? 
of the Romans, that one of the advantages em- 
jphatically fioretold by the god, is there-establish- 
inent of the consulship in all its splendour. " t The 
*' consul, said he, shall no longer purchase at a 
*' ruinous expence the empty shadow of a decay- 
" ed and ruined dignity : the fasces shall not 
** be carried in vain before him ; nor shall he sit 
f ' silent upon a forsaken tribunal. The laws shall 
" resume their vigour: returning justice shall 
f* restore the forum to its pristine majesty, and 



* Adspicis, ut viridcs etiam nunc littera rimas 
Servet, & arenti nondum se^laxet hiatu ? 

Echg. I. V. 22, 25. 

f Jam nee adumbrati faciem mercatus honoris^ 
Kec vacuos tacitus fasces, & inane tribunal, 
Ac<?^iet Consul : sed legibus omne reductis 
Jus adent moremque fori vultumque priorum 
jleddet, Sc afiSictum melior Deus auferet aevum. 
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^' a more auspicious god shall banish all remains 
** of past misfortunes.*' 

I am very far from comparing Numesian and 
Calpurnius to VirgiL But when I read these 
poets, or the Latin orators who lived under Dio- 
clesian, Constantine, and his children, I lament 
the fate of history, delivered up to rude and un- 
couth hands at a time when poetry and eloqueace 
>^ere at least not totally extinguished|. 
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A.C 284. M. AURELIUS NuMERIANUS. j 

After the death of Numerian, Dioclesian is| 
elected emperor on the seventeenth of September 
at Chalcedon. 

A.it.ios«. C. Valerius Diocletianus August. IL 

A.C. 285, ..._.... ARiST0:i?ULUS. 

Carinus, killed after the battle of Margum, leaves 
Dioclesian peaceable possessor of the empire. 

Dioclesian g >es to Rome to be acknowledged, 
and spends; the winter at Nicomedia. 

A « ^A«* ^' Junius Maximus II. 

A.C 286. •••« VeTTILS AqUILINUS. 

He takes for his associate and colleague Maxi- 
mian, who assumed the name of Herculius, son 
pf Hercules, at the same time that Dioclesian took 
that of Jovius^ son of Jupiter. 

Maximiai]| 
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Maximian had for his special and particular de- 
partment the West, that is to say, Italy, Gaul, 
Atnca, &c. 

He quells the Bagaudes, a faction of rebels in 
Gaul, who had u)ade ^lianus and Amandus their 
chiefs, by proclaiming them both Augmti. 

The martyrdom of St Maurice and his legion. 

Dioclesian, by the terror of his name, obliges 
Vararanes*!!, king of the Persians to sue to him 
for peace, and to abandon Mesopotamia. 

C. VaLEEIUS DiOCLETIANUSlIL > * A-H-lOSiL 

M. AuR. Val. Maximianus. j ^^^^- ^ ^ ^''' 

Maximian disperses and destroys the armies of 
thfe Germans who over-run and ravaged Gaul. 

Piracies of the Franks and SaJ^ons. 

Carausiu^, being sent against those robbers, 
jdoes not acquit himself faithfully of his commis^ 
sion ; and being informed that Maximian had set 
a price upon his head, he revolts, goes over into 
Britain, makes himself master of that island, and 
takes the title of Augustus. 

A triumph is decreed the two emperors. 

Maximianus Augustus II. A.itio39. 

.. .; JaNUARIUS. ^^ **^ 

Maximian, the same day that he took possession 
pf his second consulship at Treves, sallies out 
upon a troop of barbarians who plundered the 
country, and puts them to flight. 

He passes the Rhine, and lays waste the country 
beyond that river. Genobon and Atec, kings of 
the Franks, submit to him. 

Dioclesian also wars with success against the 
permans towards Rhsetia. 

• ..,.. Bassus 
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4.B.I040k ^- BaSSUS II, 

^ C. 2Bft. QuiNTIA^US. 

The fleet prepared by Maxitnian under Carau^ 
sius does not succeed. Treaty of peace between 
Dioclesian and Maximian on one side, and Ca- 
rausius on the other, who thereby remains peace* 
able possessor of Britain. 

Dioclesian's victories over the Sarmatians, Jii- 
thongi, and other nations bordering upon the l)a-» 
nubQ^ 

M T» TAj^ DiOCLETIANUS IV. ") a -, 

S. .290* MaXIMIAM LES HI. } 

, Dioclesian goes into Syria, and gains some ad- 
vantage over the Saracens. 

Interview of the two emperors at Milar^ 

* * ,-.*-. ♦••• • -• TlBERlANUS.^ 
JL C. 291^ ViO. 

The consul Dion might be the son or grandsoii 
of the historian of that name. 

Divisions and wars between the nations at en- 
' mity with the Romans. 

Kevolt ,of Ormies or Horn3hisdas against bis bro- 
ther Vararanes IL 

Franks and Laetes transported by Maximian in- 
to the territories of the people oi' Treves and of 
the Nervia^>s» 

^ ^ , Ann IFAI.I ANUS* 

JLII.292: ASCLEPIODOTUS. 

Commotion of the Germans upon the Rhine, 
of the Persians towards the East, of the Quin- 
quegentians in Africa. Julianus an usurpeit in 
Italy, Achilleus in Africa. 
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Constantius Chlorus and Galerius adopted, one 
by iVlaximian, the other by i noclesian, are created 
Caesars, and receive each of them a department: 
Constantius has Gaul, Spain, and Britain j Gale- 
rius lUyricum and the neighbouring countries. 

Constantius had married Helena, by whom he 
had Constantine, now eighteen years of age He 
repudiates Helena, and marries Theodora daugh- 
ter-in-law to Maximian. Galerius, having also 
divorced his wife, marries Valeria the daughter 
of Dioclesian. 

The Quinquegentians are defeated and sub- 
dued by Maximian. 

Constantius takes Boulogne back from Carau^ 
$ius, who had possessed himself of that place^ 

DlOCLETIANU^ Y, 1 A.,^^ A.lt.l04lw 

Maximian US IV,. |^ugg, a. cm 

Constantius drives the Franks out of the coun-r ^ 
try of the Batavians, of which they had possessed 
themselves with the help of Carausius. He trans- 
ports a great number of their prisoners into the 
territories of the empire, and settles them there. 

Ports built upon the frontiers. 

Constantius takes great pains to restore the 
city of Autun, which had been taken and ravaged 
by the barbarians under Claudius II. 

He makes learning flourish in it again, and pre- 
vails on the rhetorician Eumenius, who was then 
in possession of a high office in the imperial pa- 
lace, to resume the public profession of eloquence. 

Carausius is killed by his lieutenant Allectus, 
who takes the title of Augustus, and remains mas- 
ter of Britain. ' 



f N 



Flavius 
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1' r ^i^f" ftAvius Valerius Consfantius. > p, 

^ ^ ^'^^ G..L. VaL. M.XIMIAN t s. f '^^'• 

Vararanes III. succeeds his father Vararanes 
II. and after a very short reiga is himself sue* 
ceeded by Narses. 

^ ^ *^* Anulinus- 

The nation of the Carpians, several times con- 
quered by Galerius, is transported entirely by 
Dioclesian into thd territories of the empire, par- 
ticularly into Pannonia. 

A.R.I047, DiOCLETIANUS AUGUSTUS VI. , 

A. C M«. CONSTANTIUS CjSSAR 11. 

Narses having renewed the war against the Ro- 
mans, Gal arius marches against him, and is worsted 
through his imprudence. Heis very badly received 
by Dioclesian. He prepares to take his revenge. 

Cl>nstantius attacks Allectus, who is defeated 
and killed. Britain, after a separation of ten 
years, is re-united to the empire. 

The Franks, alliens of Carausius, and af):erwards 
of AUectus, suffer great losses, and are beaten in 
several places by Con^iantius. He carries the 
war against them even into their original coun- 
try, and transports from the'nce whole colonies of 
captives into the territories of Amiens, Beauvais, 
Troyes, and Langres. \ 

Diocletian marches in persori^^ against Achillaeus : 
the usurper of Egypt, who is conquered with ease, 
and killed. ^ 

He contracts the limits of the \ empire towards 
Ethiopia, and abandons to the Nprhati a district 
of seven days journey above Eleph^tinum. He 



grants 
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grants them a pension, which was still paid in the 
time of Justinian. 

MaXIMIANUS AuOrSTUS V« A.R.104f. 

Galerius Cjesar II. ^ ^ ^^* 

Maximian makes war against the Moors with 
success. 

Galerius gains a signal victory over Narses^ 
The vanquished Persians sue for peace, and ob- 
tain it by ceding to the Romans five provinces 
upon the right hand side of the Tigris. Galeri- 
us, swelled with pride, begins to be dissatisfied 
with the second rank. 

Anicius Faustus II. a! c sqs. 

S£V£RUS GaLLLS. 

Eumenius begs that the schools of Autun may 
be rebuilt, and offers to contribute towards it, by 
appropriating to that purpose his salary, whica 
was six hundred thousand sesterces. 

Castles and forts built by Dioclesian's order 
upon all the frontiers of the empire. 

DiOCLETlANUS VII. V ^^^^^ t C 2^ 

Maximianus VI. > * 

A.E. 1051. 

Galerius III. 



CoNStANTIUS III. 1^ p A. c sgi" 



We know but few events under these two years* 

TiTlANUS 11. ^'c wif* 

Nepotianus. 

Constantius, fighting against the Germans, is 
defeated and conquers ia the space of si:x; hours^ 
near Langres. 

He 
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He gains another victory over the Gertnaa na* 
tions, near Vindonissa. 

A.G302. GaLERIUsIV. f ^^^S. 

tr'<2^ DiDCLETIANUS VIII. t . . 

A.C.303. ^^ >AUGG. 

Maximianus VII. ) 

Galerlus goes to Dioclesian at Nicbmedia, arid 
prevails on him to persecute the Christians. 

The signal for the persecution given by the de- 
struction of the church at Nicomedia on the twen-i 
ty-third of I'ebruary. 

The edict for the persecution published the 
next day. , 

Rebellions in Melitene, in Arraetiia, and at Se- 
leucia in Syria Eugene, proclaimed Augustus 
by five hci Ad fed soldiers, who worked at the har- 
bour of Seleucia, goes the same day to Antiochj 
and is killed there with all those that siccbmpani-* 
cd him. Dioclesian's cruelties on that ^.dcount. 

Dioclesian goeH to Rome, to celeibrate the tri- 
umph which had been decreed to him^ and Maxi- 
mian sixteen years before, and feasts for the twen- 
tieth year of his reign. , ,. r 

His economy in this double rejoicing displeased 
the Roman people, who lampoon him for it. Dio- 
clesian is offended at their behaviour j and after 
triumphing on the seventeenth of November, he 
leaves the city abruptly on the thirteenth of the 
Dext Decembeh Hi§ health, which was impaired 
before, suffered greatly by travelling at that time 
of the year, and he contracted ^ lingering disor- 
der, of which he never recovered thoroughly. 
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^ ^ ^^^ MaXimunus VIIL ; ^^^^- 



Diodesianj 
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Dioclesian, after taking possession of the don* 
sulship at Ravenna, continues his journey, and 
arrives at Nicomedia. 

He was ill during all this year, and on the thir- 
teenth of December it was thought that he was 
dying : but he grew better. 

Galekius v. > 

Dioclesian appeared in public on the first of 
March : but so altered, as hardly to be known 
again. 

Galerius taking advantage of the weakness of 
Dioclesian's mind, forces him, as well as Maxi-* 
mian, to abdicate the empire. 

The ceremony of the abdication was performed 
on the first of May, by Dioclesian at Nicomedia, 
and by Maximian at Milan. Severus, and :viaxi« 
mian Daia or Daza, one the creature of Galerius, 
the other his nephew, are created Caesars. 

Usurpers under Dioclesian* 

JEliakus and Amandus proclaimed AugusU by 
the Bagaudes in Gaul. 

Carausius in Britain. 

Allectus, the murderer of Carausius, and his 
successor, 

AcHiLL^us in Egypt. 

JuLiANUS in Italy. 

Eugene emperor for a day at Seleucia, and at 
Antioch in Syria. 
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SECT. I. 

General idea of DioclesiarCs character. Want qfma*> 
terialsjor the history of his rjsign. His origin and 
rise. Some account of the office of Count of the 
Domestics, which he held. His election to the em^ 
fire. 1 he d^ath qfCarinus. Dioclesian behaves 
nobly after the victory . He goes to Rome. State 
of the empire, attacked on the East and on the 
West. Bagatides. Dioclesian makes Ma^rimian his 
colleague. They take the surnames of J ovius and 
Herculius. Masmian is charged with the war in 
the West. He subdues- the Bagaudes. He drwes 
back the German nations which had aver run GatU^ 
A shining instance of his valour. He passes the 
Rhine, and subdues some of the Franks. Pira^ 
4nes of he Franks and Saxons, Carausius revolts^ 
and seizes upon Britain, He maintains himsdf 
there against Maximian^ who is obliged to make 
peace with him. Franks and Lmtes transported 
to the nether side of the Hhme. The walL of 
Grenoblf rebuilt. Dioclesian^ by the terror of his 
namey forces the king of Persia to sue to him for 
peace. Dioclesian* s victories aver divers barbarous 
nations. Interview of the two emperors at Milan. 
Their perfect union. The chief honour of it be-- 
longs to Dioclesian- He resolves to create triv 
Ccesars^ Constantius ChloruSj and Galerius.^ Adop-^ 
tion and new marriages of /he two Ccesars. Cere* 
mony of their installation. Constantius the first 
Cassar, Departments assigned to Constantius and 
Gakrius. I nconveniencies of increasing ihe number 
^the AugusU and Ccesars. Hardness of Diocle- 

stands 
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iicirCssSefnfAefit. J^is passion for building. l>i(h 
cMcmS^ baths &t Rome. MojAmian subdues the 
tiuiriquegenUans. He destroys the tisurper JuUan. 
Dioclesianj after having transported the Carpians 
into Pdnkoiiifl^ marches against AchiUceus the u* 
sUrper of J&gypiy defeats^ fi$m^ and kills him. He 
ahdndmH a great extent (^ territory above J£fe- 
phantimm oh tlie Nile. The beginning of Con^ 
stantine.^ Constant iiiS enters into war again^ tk^ 
rausitis, and takes Bohmi from hvk. He re- 
tcyter the country of the Matavians^ which the 
Franks had invaded ^Jbrces these last to surrender^ 
and removes them into dt^rent parts qf Gauh 
Bfi-estabUshmeht of the city and school of Autun^ 
Many other^ cities restored in different parts of the 
empire. Carausiiis killed by Aiedus^ who remains 
pedceabk possessor of Britain for three years. Con* 
stdntius makes war against him. AUectus is con^ 
quereddnd killed. The island returns to the domii' 
fHori of its lawful masters. Constantius makes a 
noble use of his victory. Other exploits qf thaf 
prince against the German riations. Mldness qf 
QmstanUus-s government. Memarkable instance of 
it^ Gdlerius makes war upon Nar^s king of 
Persia^ and gains a great victory over him^ N0'* 
sus sues for peace. It is granted him. Qmditions 
qf the treaty. This peace lasted forty years. Ga^ 
lerius pufftd up with pride. Transactions of kss 
importance during a space ofjiveyears^ 

lOCtESlA'Nis a name odious to Christians, g^^^ 
^ He was the author of the bloodies^ persecu- Dioci*. 
tion that the church of Christ ever suffered from ^J^J.^*^ 
the Roman emperors: and though he did not 
ordet it of his own accord^ but at the splicitation of 
another ; though he had the least share in the 
exetrution of it, his abdication taking place soon 
aftfsr the publication of the edict against the pro- 
fession bfChfristianity ; yfet all its horrors are just* 
Vol. IX. T ly 
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]y imputed to him, because he began it, and should, 
as he had the principal authority, have rejected the 
bad counsels of those who shared his power, and 
not have followed them. 

On the other hand^ Diodesian was a great prince, 
and governed with uncommon wJsdom. Sensible 
of his defects, he endeavoured to make amends for 
them by the choice of those he pitched upon for 
the partners of his labours, over whorb, however, 
he always preserved, at least as long as' his intel- 
lects remained unimpaired by sickness, a superio- 
rity founded wholly upon eminence of merits 
their titles being equal to his. 
• This same prince, forced by an ambitious and 
ungrateful colleague to resign the empire, rendered 
Voluntary, by a most extraordinary moderation, 
^hat was at* first a matter of constraint : he knew 
how to live like a private man after having been 
emperor ; and though an opportunity offered for 
him to recover the grandeur he had been stripped 
of, he shut his heart against the strong temptation, 
and preferred the pot-herbs of his garden to the 
j^^ ^throne of the Caesars. 

it^i. ' With these estimable qualities Dioclesian had 
•^^y; ''• gfeat vices* He was luxurious, covetous, ostenta- 
r^* tious, and arrogant. Even the Pagans have re- 
proached him with imitating Domitian and Cali- 
gula, by causing himself to be worshipped as they 
had done, and by sufiering the titles of Lord and 
God to be given him j ♦ so that he has^ been 
ranked among the number of tl^ose whose exam- 
ple proves, that insolence is never carried farther 
than by those who come to a fortune for which 
they were not bora. 
Want ef His Tfeigu was long,.and rich in events ; but the 
"*'®™^ scarcity of materials renders it in a manner short 

and 

* Quis rebus compertum ett . . . . humillimos quosque, maxi- 
me ubi alta access^nmt, tuperbiit atque am]l>itione u&ocKcas 
a^r Aur, Fiei. 
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anid barren to us. Na part of history has been^ *^ 
worse treated by tlilt injuries of time, than thathif^^ 
which concerns Dioblesiati. It is not of great 
writers only that we are in want The Byzantine 
history does not come so low down as his reigti t 
what Zosimus wrote of him is lost : we are ire- 
duced to Zonaras, Eutropius, the two Victors^ 
scanty abbreviators ; and our most plentiful 
sources are a few panegyrics filled with exagge-^ 
rated &xtteries^ and a work of Lactantius, in 
which the abthor^is zeal may sometimes have car* 
lied him tod fan AH that we can do with th^ee 
helps, is to endeavour to tind oUt the truth, which 
we shall speak with strict impartiality, relating the 
good and the bad, as we shall collect it fhun our 
originals. 

Biodesian's first hamB was Didcles ; taken fromfeosittigiti 
the city xirtiere he was born j Dioclea * in Dalmatia.*"^ "^^ 
His mother bore the sathe name aa,the city^ being 
likewise "called Dioclea. Ailer his srcciessiot) to the 
empire, to give his name a more Roman form^ hi^ 
called \am%Ai J^kdetimm instead ofBi()dles. This 
was his proper name^ and that by which be was 
distinguished. He also bore those of C* Valerius riowk 
Aurelius, names purely Roman, which tai^ht be 
tommon to him, with many others, aUd which he 
probably took from th6 family he had served : for ^ ^^^ 
we are assured that he Was originally the freed- ^^'^ 
man of a senator, whose surname only, ^urelia<»^ 
nusj is known by us. Others say he Was the son "*^ 
ofa scribe or register. 

He embraced thfe profession of arms, in which jr p^t 
he must have excelled, since he is reckoned amongg^ ^ 
the good generals formed under the discipline of*^**^- 
ProbuSk His services raised him to the ci&nsul-^>«^' 
ship : and when Numerian perished, Dioclesian is. 
held a considerable office in the priace's p^'ace,'^"^'^ 

2 being 

^ thi^ city, liketeisd eall^d Dd^, U tiow ruit^ed. It was 
1^ fir irani Ntmma, How Jfaremi 
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bdqg wb^t the Itoiqaiift theti: caU«d CWt< ^ iltf^ 

The word Cbi^/, which in the Latiq tongue ^* 
Someac- nifica Q^vijpa^^^, was become a title of honour mr 
the^offiL ^^^ tiA^ea I am sfxeaking of. The Roman em«. 
f/count dfipetoxA were ^w<ays accompanied^ as may have 
«^*^^h ♦^^ often ohseryed in this. history, by a number 
hehfM. qf illustrious persons^ chosen from among the most 
di^ingui^h^d eithisr io th^ civil or tfo militai^ 
pirpf^ioQs ;. and these formed a constant standing: 
CQiin^}. Tb^y Mtere called^ as in efiie^ci|hefy were, 
tiio CJoTupmio^ of the prince ; and a& this ^^pdla^ 
t^OD, aqd the functions annexed to, it, gave tfaemi 
i^^lienpQ and authority, it became »! tit}e of digi» 
n^i;yj and: ppw>er. Several of the great officers^. 
of the state took it, with the addition of soihe 
tgrm es;prQssive of their particular department. 

ott^t part of ^he imperial guard, which properly. 
cpi^tijtqi^d the prince's household :> for the pra^*^. 
tpna^^qohprts were then employed only in war, W/ 
a^ s^stv ta gi^rd the out*parts of the palace* Tbe> 
c^^ror^ feiired them, after the many revplutiont 
t^ey had QQCi^sion^, i^nd thought it necessary to^ 
cr^aie nei6fr,corps of troops, for. the imme^at&de^. 
fgqcje o|* (^Mir persons, and the gu^xd of the . iosidei 
' ofthe.p^«$^^ They gave tliem the.name ofiDo^ 

tTf^^/ic^i^ wl^oh signifies jH9<^ 

ofihehmis^* 
DioclesUm conitnanded that, fin^ troop whei^het 
?»«^ec- 'v^ras elected emperor, on the seventeenth of Sep* 
ra^- ^ tgmb^i? the year of Christ 284.. He was then 
The death about t^kjtrty^nine years qM^ since, he was sixty^ 
A. R^S; e^h^ti ^ti©t> he. died in . 3 1 3. I have said iin what^ 
nct.Epu. m;an9e;r)l]^; waa raised to the empire, and how he^ 

carried on ^a ,war against Carinus, which, happ^y ^ 

for him, ended with the tragical death. of that de** 

tested prince, 
idodesian ^^ behaved most nobly^ after his victory-j not 
befaavei oply pardoning all that had bo} ne»a(i;nSvagaiin9Jt bi^ 

whom 
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whom lie justly thought ii^t Mameable for having^*^ 
served a prince whose title 'was so Intimate ksji\trK¥dL 
that of Carinas { but also cantintriop; in their po«ts 
and dignities those t«ho had beenpnmibted bytiis 
enemy. Aiistobulus, pirbtorian prsefdct under 
Garinus, was the same under Dioclesia^^ ^^lO p^- 
mitted him likewise to enjoy the honours of the 
eolDSuiatey of which he found him in po^essidi). rs//0». 
It is added) that the conqueror shewed the same 
indulgence to C. CeioAius Varus, governor of the 
cfty, and prsbtorian j^rsefect at the same tim^. 
^relius Victor has reas^ to extol thi^ conduct. 
It is a new and unheard of thing, says he, that no 
one lost either fortune, hbnour, or life, afler a 
civil war; whilst we praise the mildness and ge* 
nerosity Of those princes, who, in such c^ses, set 
at* last: some boundis to confiscatioas^ banishments, 
aiyd death. 

It is highly probable thltt Dioclesian, bec<^e He goes u 
fole master of the empire by the death of €itrinu*,|^ 
went to Rome to b* icknowledged there. But he ' * ; 
never liked to Kve in that cily, nor can he then have 
stayed there long, since be spent the winter of this, 
saitie y^ar of Christ 285, at Nicomedia* It wsts 
there that.be took for his colleague, on the first rtuem. 
of April in the next year, Maximian Hercules, 6fA.R.io3T. 
whose valour he thought the state stood in need« , 

In eflfect, both the eastern and the Western ex- state ofthe 
^remitied of the empire were attacked at the same^^'^**' 
tim^. In the east, tbef Persians, embojdened by the east 
JNfumerian's retreat j and by the troubles v&hich en-^"^J" ^^^ 
sued after his death, had reconquered Mesopota- p^n^^. 
itoia^ and there was room to fesir they would again ^"^•"*- 
over-run Syria and the neighbouring provinc(*s. 
The west was not less agitated. We learn from^'^/fe^. 
two medals struck in the second year of Diocle- diocl art., 
sian, which gave this prince the titles of Germanic*" 
and Britannic, that there had been insurrections 
in Germany and Britain : and Gaul was endangered 
hy an intestine rebellion. 

These 
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5j«J^ These rebels were the Baugaades, of whom we 
Maxhii. haye already spoken under the reign of Claudius 11. 
* ^<"^ a rustic trf€M>p, whom the grievous weight of their 
taxes had induced to tak^ up arins, to rid them- 
2»v- selves of a tyranny which seemed to them worse 
*^' than death. * We cannot give the, etymology of 
their name, of which, however, there still is a mo- 
nument near Paris in the village of St Maur des 
Fosses, formerly called the castle of the Bagaudes. 
What we know *, is that these plowmen and shep- 
herds, transformed into soldiers and troopers, imi- 
tated by their ravages the fury of the barbarians, 
and laid waste the countries they ought to have 
cultivated. Uqder Claudius II, their strength 
must have been considerable,, since, as we have 
9ee.n, they laid a seventh months siege to the city 
pf Autun, and took it at last by force. Under 
Aurelian and Probus, no mention is made of them* 
The valour and activity of those warlike princes, 
juto. kept then\ doubtless in awe. At tbe time I now 
Ffc<. i speak of, again exasperated by the injustice, vio- 
?^^ lence, and cruelty qf Carinus, they reftewed their 
revolt, which might ^em to deserve by so much 
the mora attention, as they were headed by two 
men of some consequence, if we may judge from 
the boldness with which each of them assumed. the 
title of Augustus. Their name$ v^exe iElianus 
and Amandus. 
Diocienan If T)ipclesian bad been a great warrior, there was 
]JJ^^ nothing in this that need haye frightened him. 
&^ Claudius II. and Aurelian were in infinitely more 
^s^ dangerous situations when they came to the throne^ 
But though this prince understood the military art, 
it does not appear that he was brave. Prudence in 
politics was his talent, and this seems to have d<^ge- 
nerated in him even into timidity. For this reason, 

to 

* Quum militares habitus ignari agricobe appetiverunt .... 
^uuin hostem barbanitn suorum cuftonim rusticus vastatdl^ 
unitatuB est '^ .« 
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to enable him to face the different enemies he 
feared, he thought he stood in need of a colleague, 
T^ho should share with him a burden too heavj for 
his weakness : and Maximian,his countryman and 
ifriend, was the person he pitched upon. 

Maximian was born in Pannonia, near Sirmium,^?^?- 
of parents of very mean condition, who earned vm. Mfkt, 
their bread by the labour of their hands^ His edu? 
cation was answerable to his birth : and his igno^ 
xance was so great and notorious, that a panegy.* 
rist, citing before him the exploits of Scipio Afri- 
canus, and extolling him for having imitated them, 
does not scruple to express his doubt whether 
Maximian hao ever heard of them. At the time 
of his birth, his native country, Pannonia, had Ip.ng 
been the perpetual seat of war. Born, therefore, 
in the midst of arms, an(l being trailed up to. 
them from his infancy, his body and his CQ\\r^g^, .. 
were accustomed early to fatigue and danger.. Atj^*^** ^*^ 
first a soldier, and afterwards an pfiicer, he rose 
even to still higher stations, which we cannot ex- 
plain distincjtly : but we kpow that he had thet 
means of forming himself in the schools of Aure- 
lian and ProbMS, which implies that he approach- ^v* Prob, 
cd those princes, and consequently that ne helda^aW. 
distinguished rank in the army. He followed '^^'«- 
them in all their expeditions, upon the Danube, 
the Euphrates, the Khine, and the borders of the 
ocean. He became a warrior, as much as courage 
alone and practice can make a man, without the 
help of tl)at superior knowledge and those exten- 
sive views, of which his heavy miqd was not capa- 
ble. He w^s all his life a clp^ynish soldier, rustic, '^^ ^^' 
violent, perfidious, cruel, brutally debauched. . . . ^ 
He had brought with hi^n intp the world a ten- 
dency to all these vices, and no culture having 
taught him to check or correct them, he aban-^**^^ 
doned himself wholly to their impulse. Even his 
outward form, hard and savage, spoke the fierce- 
ness of his soul. If he did not ruin. the empire by 
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his enormou9 excesses, ^nd if he erep s/erved it 
usefully, it was owing to Dio.clesian's wisdom^ 
which was a curb upon him, and "for which he al- 
ways preserved a yery great respect. 
Vnf^Cartm. They had long heen friends, and Vopisci^s de* 
^^^ . clares that his grandfather an4 Maximian w^ere 
the only persons to whom Dioclesian related in 
confidence the prediction of the Druidesscopcer^i- 
ing the boar. Dioclesian therefore knew him 
well, when he made him h^s associate in the em- 
pire. He wanted a man capable of making w^r ^ 
and that Maximian was : besides which he knew 
his ascendant over him. For these reasons he 
thought he might safely share with him a title, 
which according to the common rules does not 
admit of any partner : apd he was not mistaken in 
his. judgment. Maximian remained constantl/ 
£iithful to him ; and, .when his equal iii honour 
^d rank, always defi^rred him the superiority in 
council. Dioclesian made evep the vices or his 
fuir^ Colleague serve hiip. As he was very deslrpus to 
acquire the reputation of clemency, wheneyer he 
thought any violent and odious step ne^cessary to 
be taken, he put it upon Maximian, who readily 
undertook any such affairs, suitable to his natural 
disposition. By this means the contrast of the 
harshness of the one, heightened the goodness and 
mildness which the other affected to shew. 

Such were the motives which determined Dio- 
clesian in his choice. He first created Maximian 
Ca^ar, and afterwards he declared him Augustus 
Tt^yuke at Nicomedia, as I have already said. From that 
^eft'of ^oiMcnt the two emperors treated each other as 
joviutand brothers : and some time after they took by mu-^ 
Bertuiiut. ^^^ agreement, surnames ill suited to the mean- 
ness of their origin. The sons of herdsmen or 
slaves ordered themselves to be called the ope Je- 
ylus, as if descended from Jupiter, the other Her- 
ctr^itrs, as if sprung from Hercules: wretched va- 
nity. 
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pity, and proof pf tlie blindness which fortune 
produces f It is proper to observe in the distri- 
puti6n of th^ese surnames, Dioclesian's care to keep 
the .pre-eminence. Jupiter was the greatest of 
the gods J, Hercules only the most valiant. 

It was in the same spirit that Dioclesian alway# 
reserved to himself the advantage of a consulship 
over Maximian. They were often colleagues ii> 
that office, but always with the difference 1 have 
said. In the year which preceded their abdicar 
tion, Dioclesian was consul for the ninth time, 
and Maximian fi^r the eighth. This observation 
is strengthened by the contrary example of th§ 
two Caesars they afterwards creatpd, Constantiu$ 
Chlorus and Galerius, whose consulates always 
kept equal peace. 

Dioclesian, after having associated Maximian, Mazimiaa 
prepared to march against the Persians, andJ^^YS* 
charged his colleague >with the war in the west, war in ti* 
So we ^re to understand the partition they are ^^^ 
said to have made of the empire. Each of them 
had a more particular inspection over a certain 
portion of it : but there was no formal division ; 
and it seems to me clearly proved by the faet^ 
themselves, that they possessed the empire in 
common, and undivided. The state was still but 
one, though under two heads. 

Maximianjustified Dioclesian's choice of him,byHesuv 
the glorious success of his arms. He subdued the^"^ ^ , 
Bagaudes, and, if his panegyrist does not deceive i»^. ^ 
us, he used more clemency to regain those rebels, ^^ 
than he did force to conquer them. Not that the jyu^^r^ 
war was ended without resistance or iSghting.** 
The orator's own words do not require our sug- 
posing that to have been the case : and in the 
seventh century, when the abbey of St Maur dea 
Fosses was built, the tradition of the country was 
that the Bagaudes, masters of the castle which 
Caesar had erected in the peninsula formed there 
by the MarnCj stood a siege in it against Maxi- 
mian; 
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mian ; that they were dislodged by force, and that 
the conqueror razed the castle, and left only the 
ditches, from which the abbey took the name it 
now bears. We are not told what became of M- 
lianus and Amandus, the two chiefs of the rebels. 
Both the name and the faction of the Bagai)de$ 
were revived in the fifth century. Salvianus men- 
tions them. 
He drires After Maximian had quelled the rebellion of the 
^J^^ Bagaudes, the barbarians exercised his valour, 
satsoos The German nations, Burgundians, Alamans, Cha'i- 
^^ **•* bons, Herules, constantly bent upon settling 
GauL themselves in Gaul, bad over-spread that nch and 
^^^^®finc country. Maximian, then consul for the first 
Mat^m^ time, boldly opposed these numerous enemies, and 
conquered them by two different methods. He 
cut off their provisions from the Burgundians and 
Alamanni;,and sickness, theinfallible consequence 
of famine, breaking out among them, the army of 
those two nations was destroyed without the Ko- 
man emperor's being obliged to draw his sword. 
The Chaibons and Herules were conquered in 
battle : on which occasion Maximian performed 
prodigies of valour, being always foremost in the 
Hottest part of the fight, and seeming to multiply 
himself by the rapidity with which he flew to every 
place where his presence might be necessary. The 
barbarians were cut to pieces : and if there be no 
exaggeration in the orator who is here my guide, 
it was not any one of them who escaped with life, 
but the fame of Maxiniian's glory that carried the 
news of their defeat to their native country. 
ibiehi^*^ It cannot be doubted but that this prince was 
eianceof yaliant. He gave a signal proofof it the very day 
*J^£^Q3g that he too.k possession of his second consulship, 
by an action which I beg the reader's leave tore- 
late in a translation of a piece of oratory, the only 
monument of the fact. It may, at the same time, 
serve as a specimen of the eloquence of the times 
" ' * ' of 
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of which I am writing the history. « • I pass 
over, says the orator, your innumerable battles 
and victories in Gaul. For what speech could 
«« suffice to recount so many and so great at. 
** chievements ? But I can by no means be silent 
in regard to that first auspicious day of youir 
consulate ; that day on which, though scarcely 
^* sufficient for others to prepare for action, y6ii 
^^ alone found time to act; so that the sun, in thb 
space of one, and that its shortest course, saW 
you begin the functions of consul, and complete 
•* those of the victorious general. We have, seen 
*^ you, Cassar, in one and the sanoe day, make 
^' Vows for the republic, and owe the performance 
%^ of them : for what you wished tq do in a futuffe 
i^ time, that you did instantly : so that you se?etti 

*^tb 

* Transeo innumfrabiles tuas iota Gallia pugnas atque vio* 
torias. Quae enim tot tantisque rebus sufficiet oratio ? Ilium 
tamen primuxn Ck)nsulatus tui auspicalem diem tacitus praeteri- 
re nullo modo possum^ quo tu solus omnium consecutus es, ut 
quod tempus antea indpieadis tantummodo rebua aptum vide- 
batUTy tunc primum potuerit sufficere pera^ndis ; unoque Boji 
curriculo suo^ eoque brevissimo^ & officia te Consulis inchoan- 
tern viderety & Imperatoris implentem. Vidimus te/ Caesar, 
t^jdeuk die pro republican Sc vota suscipere^ & convicta * debe- 
re. Quod enim optaveris in f uturum, fecisti continuo transact* ' 
turn : ut mihi ipsa Deorum auxilia^^ quse precatus eras, praeve* 
nisse videaris^ & quidquid ille pronpserant i^ite fecisse. Vidi- 
Hius te^ Caesar^ eodem die & in clarissimo pacis habitu^ & in 
pulcherimo virtutis omatu. Bona venia Deum dixerim : ne 
Jupiter quidem ipse tanta celeritate &ciem coeli sui variat^ 
quam facHe tu t togam praetextam sumpto thorace mutasti^ 
hastam posito scipione rapuisti^ a tribunal! i^^met in campurn^ 
a curuli in equimi tcanstulisti^ & rursus ex acie cum triumpho 
diistiy totamque hailc urbem repentina tua in hostes eruptione 
sollieitamy iaetitia & exultatione, & aris flagrantibus^ Sc sacrifi- 
ciis, & odoribus accensis, Numini tuo, implesti. Ita utroque 
illius diei supremo tempore bis divina res pari religione cele- 
brata est : Jori, dun), pro futuris vovetur ; tibi^ dum pro victo^ 
ria solvitur. 

* I hav« substituted this word instead of coujnncta which is a manifest 
€iTor, Convicta vota^ are vows wMoh the «vent has bud the person whe> 
made them, under the obligation to perform. 

-f* The word Jupiter b improperly rep^s^ted here in ereiy ?ditioB.^ I 
liaYe retrexsched it. 
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^^ to faftve implored the assistance of the gods ftr 
what you had already acoomplisfaed^ and to have 
executed before-hand i^hat they promised you. 
We have seen you, Caesar, wear in the same day 
the majestic robe of peace, and the most shining 
^^ ornaments of war. Permit me, ye gods, to say 
^* it : not Jupiter himself varies the face of his own 
** heaven with such celerity, as you changed the 
^^ pri^texta for the cuirass, the ivory sceptre for the 
*^ spear. You flei(r from the tribunal to the ield 
^< of battle, from the curule chair to your horse, 
^^ and in an instant returned triumphant to this 
*< city, to dispel its alarms occasioned by your 
<< sudden sally upon the enemy, to fill it with joy 
^* and gladness, to make its altars smoke with in- 
^^ cense, sacrifices^ and perfumes burnt in honour 
<^ of your divinity. Tlius both the beginning and 
^ the end of that day were consecrated by equal- 
^^ ly religious ceremonies : the first addressed to 
** Jupiter, to pray for victory ; the second to you, 
*< to thank you tor it.'* 

The antithesis are not well managed in this 
piece, and the adulation in it amounts to impiety. 
The greatest of the gods, according to the orator, 
is plainly not Jupiter. The turns, however, are 
ingenious ; the expression is lively and brilliant ; 
and if the historians of the same time were e<|ual 
in their way to what this orator is in his, we sboiild 
pot have so much reason to complain. 

The fact, in itself, is fine, and does honour to 
Maximian. The city in question is^ilbdoubtedly 
Treves, from whence the emperor^ having there 
taken possession of the consulship on the first of 
January, sallied out immediately after upon some 
troops of Germans who annoyed the country, de- 
feated and dispersed them, and returned victo- 
rious. 
2e BiS, Maximian, not satisfied with this temporary ad- 
^d sub. ' vantage, resolved to secure the tranquillity of Gaul 

in 
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i» a laafeiiig maoner, by carrjring his arms beyond J^«^Q«» 
the Rhiae. He croi^ed that river, and ravaged the Franks 
country beyood it iv^h fire and sword. The af- 
frighted barbarians implored his mercy : and the 
orator names two kings of the Franks, Genobon 
and Atech^ who, by thdr submission^ obtained 
peace of the Roman emperor, and esteemed them* 
selves happy in being maintained by him in the 
possession of their states. 

But the whole nation of the Franke :w^ ^rpinde^of 
from being conquered. Part of them^ in* concerts |^^ 
with the Saxons, over-ran the seas, and rendered o^ 
navigation impracticable by their piracies. To^^^^^y* 
stop tJiis evil, Maximian had recourse to a remewi 
dy, which he had cause to repent. 

He had in his servite an excellent sea-oiBcerctoainw 
named Carausius, borp a Menapian ^, in the>^o<\ 
neighbourhood of the sea, and who, having prac-S^Sf" 
tised from his ii^ncy the management of ships,m«wt« ^ 
and even. earned his subsistance by it, had raised ^^^ict* 
himself by degrees ; and as he advanced, oppor-J^^f^^f* 
tunities offering for him to display his talents, he- 
ingratiated himself more and more with Maxi- 
mian, .who at last judged him capable of conduct- 
ing an important enterprize. This emperor there*^ 
fore ordered him to assemble a squadron at Bou^ 
logne^ and with it to give battle to t^^e Franks and ^ 
Saxon pirates, and dear the seas of them. Carau-^ 
sius had in &ct allUhe courage and all the skill 
necessary for strcb an ^andertaking : but he had' 
notprt^ity, without wWeh no duty is well fulfil-^ 
led. He looked upon this commission as a means 
of making money ; and was not unjustly suspect* •- 
ed of letting the pirates pass, in order to attack 
them on their return when they sfaould be richly 
laden. By this means he took- several valuable 
prizes, of which he gave little or no account to 

the 

• The MenapiaA^ then occupied tiie country bofderkif upon 
tlia^of the MorinS; who, as every one knows, inhabited the 
ooast where Boulogne, Calais^ &c. now stai/d. 
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the impl^rial treasury, or to the plundered prbviil^ 
ces» but converted the p^reatest part of their pro-* 
duce tQ his own u&e* Maximiao, who never eon* 
suited the rules of moderation or prudence, on 
c}ered this powerful officer to be killed without 
any form of process. Carausius was informed of 
it in time, and sailed over to Britain with his fleet; 
There, having bribed or intimidated the only Ro- 
man legion then in the island, and some bodies of 
foreign troops which accompanied that legion, he 
assumed the purpie,and declared himself emperor* 
Well knowing that Maximian would not fail to at- 
tack him in his new usurpation, he took all proper 
ipeasurep to strengthen himself, increasing his fleet 
by the addition of a great number of new ships 
which he built, and inviting the barbarians, Franks 
and Saxons, to join him> and share with him the 
plunder of the maritime provinces of Gaul. As 
he was a great seaman, he soon instructed these 
adventures, picked up from all parts, and rendered 
his marine very powerful, both by the number of 
his ships, and the skill of their crews. 
He xnain. He had the necessary time to strengthen by these 
sdfthwB ipeans his infant power : for when he revolted, 
against Maximian was still engaged in the war against the 
J^J^^^^' Germans, and besides he had no fleet. A year, at 
li^ to least, was requisite to enable that prince, on one 
^j]^*^*hand, to subdue and pacify the German nations^ 
Max, Pa. and on the other to build ships on the coast of 
«^. Max. Q^yj opposite to Britain : so that when Maxi^ 
Bumeiu K^^^^'s naval armament was ready, Carausius was 
A^ell prepared to receive him. He had evena great 
advantage over bis.enedby ; in that the emperor's 
sailors and soIdil»¥S were quite novices to the sea, 
and qjiexperienced in working their ships, or fight-^ 
ing upon that element. The orator Eumenes 
adds, that the winds and waves were contrary to 
Mutrop.i them. Certain it is that Maximian gave up his 
Ar«irirf^gi^lgfpj.j2e, and thought proper to make peace 

^th 
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with Carausius, by letting him enjoy his usurpa*^^*"* 
tion. The rebel remained in possession of iiri- 
tain and of the title of Augustus ; and we have a 
medal of his, struck upon this very occasion, in 
which he associates himself with Dioclesian and 
Maximian. The legend is : The ♦ Peace of the • p^^ 
Three Augusti. Carausius, thus established in^troe^ 
his island, bid defiance to the rest of the world for 
several years, until he at last fell by a domestic 
treachery. The English writers, quoted by M. de 
Tillemont,say thathe rebuilt and fortified Sever us*s 
wall, and gained some advantages over the barba- 
rians. 

His civil government was tyrannical : suitable to JSumnuPa^ 
the meaiisby which he had raised himself. He held ^^i,^^' 
the people in captivity, whilst he gave a loose to his 
own passions, and to tnose of his troops, who were the 
only support of his grandeur ; and the Britons saw 
their wives and children torn from their arms, to be 
sacrificed to the brutal lust of their new masters. 

Not to omit any thing that ancient monuments^^'^ 
have transmitted to us concerning Maximian's ex- tnmsport. 
ploits in Gaul, 1 shall observe, that this princenethcr^ 
having subdued the, Germanic nations bordering of the • 
upon the Rhine, transplanted some tribes of them ^^'p^. 
into the territories of Treves, and of the Nevians^«*5^- cmsu 
who inhabited the country to which the present ^'^^' 
dioceses of Cambrai and Tournai answer pretty 
nearly. This policy of peopling the frontiers of 
the empire with barbarians when war had drained 
Ihcm of their natural inhabitants, was subject to 
inconveniencies, though it was often practised by 
the emperors. We shall see frequent examples of 
if. The people, now transported by Maximian, 
are called Franks and Lpetes. This last name has 
been diflTerently interpreted by the learned, who 
have not yet determined how it should be under- 
stood. I shall content myself with observing that 
the epithet * which Eumenius joins to it, favours 

• the 

• - - ^ - 

* Lse^us poilluxuDio restttutus. > > 
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the opinion of those who think thiat the Laetei 

were of Gallic origin, and that after having nii* 

grated into Gennany in andent times, they re* 

turned back to their old country when they were 

rfesettied in Gaul: . 

The waU»- Xwo inscriptions which still subsist at Qvtnohle 

^Tehi^.i^foTm ns, that Dioclesian and Maximian rebuilt 

the walls, and indeed severai of the edifices of 

that city, which was then called Cularo. 

Ttikm. What I have hitherto related of Maxiitiian bapu 

pened within a space of five years, that is to say^ 

between the end of the year of Christ 286, and tae 

year 291. During this time, Dioclesian alsotnade 

several military expeditions, of which I am rfow 

to speak. 

Piode- I have already observed that Dioclesian was n^ 

!**"'^!^® great warrior. The most remarkable itiilitaTy eic- 

xiame,for- ploit 01 his whole reign, was his forcing the king 

J^*^*^^of the Persians, intimidated by the terror of his 

pJaLstoname, to make peace with him. Vararanes II', tak- 

Me to buying advantage of Carus's death, Numerian's re* 

M^^ treat, and the civil war between Dioclesian and 

^w Carinus, entered Mesopotamia, as I said before, 

" •*"* «id threatened to invade Syria. Dioclesian had 

only to shew himself, and all was^quief . Upon big 

approach, the king of Persia forgot his pride, and 

sent ambassadors with presents to the Roman ein- 

peror, desiring peace ; which' He obtained, upon 

condition of his evacuating*Mesopotamia ahd re- 

Eumen.Pti' iinng bcyond the Tigris. This is what we gather 

^r^^^Cwrf. £^j^ ^^^ orators of those times, who extol Diocle- 

sian * for that, like his tutelar god Jiipitfer, he 
pacified the universe by his bare' nod. It is very- 
true that, if the fact be not exaggerated, this expe- 
dition does the emperor more honour, than victo- 
ries purchased at the expence of great bloodshed* 

But 

^''Hoc, Jovitf sai more, nutu illo patrio quo oitinia contr»t 
avmmit, & migciUte vestri nomims^ consecutus est Mamtrt^ 



. But he aj*p sUrquir^d glwr by arms. Panegy-Vicioriea 
rkts cite the Sarac^os a^ loaded by him withgf^^gi^^ 
chains: they s^ak of victories which he gained ov^er vari. 
over the Alamanni in Rhaatia, and over the S^v-^ol^t^ 
opatiansv the Jiithongi, the Quadi, the Carpians,tions. 
tlie Goths^ in Paanonia^ and the neighbouring ^""^[^^ 
60'Untries« li <ioe^ Bot appear that these feats ofocneth. 
arms were very cong^ide^able in themselves: but^'J^^* 
tliey shew Dioclesiaa's activity : and it isnosmallPa»<^. 
merit to have been able to make so many barbar-^^***'^*'* 
ous nations keep within due bounds. 

A triumph was decreed to l^h tbe emperors ^^^^^^^• 
for tlie exipkntts 1 have mentioned : but they de-M^im. 
ieri ed tbe celebration of it {or several years ; still 
geiug o» figbiting new enemies. 

In the year of Cbrist 290< they hid an interview interview 
at Milan. In order to repair thither, they crossed,^^^^ 
in the mid^t of winter, one of them the Julian emperon 
Alps in his way from Pann'onia, and thrC other the^ R^^ioii 
Cotltan Alps, wliich are those nearest Gaul. His- Their per-' 
Cory does not say what was the motive of this in.^«^'t"'^^»°' 
terview. But even if they had no other design 
in it than to let the world see their perfect har- 
ftiony, that atone was sufficient to create an ad- 
miration, the cotisequeilce of which could not but 
be advantageous^ by contributing greatly to main- 
tain peace and t^-anc^uillity in the empire. This 
u^nion of the Iwo emperors is celebrated by Ma* 
mertinns : atid it appears to me so rare a phagno- 
itienoo., so trujy noble a subject, and so. really use- 
ful an example, that I cannot help transcribing 
here some of* the thoughts by which that orator 
sets forth its value. 

« • What ages, says Mamertiniis, ever saw such 
^ concord in tlie possession and exercise of the so- 

" vereign 

* Quae ulla unquam videre secula talem in siimma potcstate 
concordiam ? Qui germani gerainique fratres indiviso patri- 
monio tarn sequaliter utuntur, quam vos orbe Romano? Ob* 
trectant sibi in vicei^ft' artifices operum sordidorum : est int^r all- 

quM 
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** vereign power ? What brothers, even twins, ever 
" enjoyed an undivided patrimony so equally as you 
*' do the empire ? The meanest artisans envy one 
** another: the musician is jealous of a rival voice: 
in short, there is nothing, howsoever low or vul- 
gar, but what becomes a subject of quarrels and 
*^ dissentions when shared with others. But your 
•* immortal souls are exalted above all wealth, 
•* above all fortune, and even above the empire 
" itself. The Rhine and the Danube, the Nile, 
" the Euphrates, and the Tigris, the two oceans, 
•' the Eastern an<i th6 Western, and all the land, 
" rivers, and shoi'es, contained within those^ dis- 
*' tant boundaries, are enjoyed by you with the 
" same reciprocal equanimity, as the two eyes 
*' enjoy in common the light of the day. Thus 
"your mutual friendship doubles to you the 

" blessings 



qaos etiam canorae vods invidia : nihil denique tarn vile> taia 
vulgare est, cujus participes malignis pemulationis stimulis 
vacent. Vested vero immortalis animus omnibus ppibus 
bmnique fortuna, atque etiam ipso est major Imperio. Vo- 
bis Rhenusy St Ister, & Nilus, & cum gemino Tigris £u-. 

phrate, & uterque Oceanus^ ^ quidquid est intee 

ista terrarum, & fluminum^ & littorum, tarn facili sunt sequani* 
Initate communia, quantum sibi gaudent esse communem ocu- 
li diem. Ita duplices vobis divinse potently fructus pietas ves- 
tra largitur ; Sc suo uterque fruitur 6c consortis imperio* Lan- 
rea ilia devictis accolentibus Syriam nationibus, 61 ilia Bhaetics^ 
& ilia Sarmatica, te, Maximiane, secerunt pio gaudio trium- 
phantem. Itidem bic gens Cavionum Herulorumque deleta, 
Transrhenana victoria, & domitis oppressa Francis bella pirati- 
ca, Diocletianum votorum corapotem reddiderunt Dividere 
inter vos Dii immortales sua beneficia non possunt 2 quicquid 
alteru1a*i praestatur, amborum est. 

Obstupescerent certe omnes homines admiratione vestri, eti- 
am si vos idem parens eademque mater ad istam concordiam 
natiirse legibus imbuissent. At enim quanto hoc est admirabi- 
lius vel pulcrius, quod vos castra, quod prselia, quod pares vic- 
toriae feceres fratres ? Dum virtutibus vestris f avetis^ dum pul- 
cherrima invicem facta laudatis, dum ad sUmmum fortunse fas- 
tigiuin pari grada tenditis, diversum sanguinem afiectibus inis- 
cuistis. Non fortuila in vobis est germanitas, sed electa. No- 
tum saepe eisdem ][)arentibus natos esse dissimiles. Certissimas 
fraternitatis est usque ad impe(ium similitude, MamerL Ge* 
neth, Maxim. 
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blessings of the gods : each of you enjpys his 
own exploits^ and those of his colleague. The 
*' laurels which Didclesiari gathered in the east, 
" in Rhaetia, in Pannonia. made yoil, Ma:S:imian 
" Augustus, triumph with heart-felt joy: whilst 
*' on the other hand, the destruction or the Ger* 
*^ manic nations in Gaul, the ravaging of Ger- 
** maiiy beyond the Rhine, and the ending of the 
wars of the pirates, by the submii^sion of the 
Franks, completed Dioclesiiin's wishes. The 
immortal gods cannot divide their gifts between 
you : whatever is granted to^ne, becomes com- 
•* mon to both. 

*^ All mankind would wonder and be astonish- 
*^ ed, if even nature herself, by giving you both 
** the same origin, had inspired you with this mii- 
** tual concord. But how much more admirable, 
** or rather how much more beautiful is it, that 
** canips, battles, and equal victories have made 
** you brothers? Whilst you mutually applaud each 
** others virtues, whilst you praise each Others 
** glorious exploits, whilst you march with equal 
«* steps towards the highest pinnacle of fortune 
** and fame, your different bloods are blended ini 
«* to one. Not chance, but choice has made you 
«* brothers. It is but too well known, that the 
** children of the same parents are often very un^ 
** like each other. To be brothers upon the 
<* throne, is being brothers indeed." 

Thus it is that Mamertinus praises the harmony The hoii- 
and good understanding between the two ^i^pe-^^gfl^^JiA 
rors: and, indeed, he could not, in his situation, to Diocie* 
make any difference between Dioclesian and^*"* 
Maximian. But though this union does them 
both great honour, it is easy to perceive that the 
principal glory belonged to him who was the au- 
thor and principle of it, by a superiority of wis- 
dom, always ruling without seeming so to do, and 
substituting the impression of respect in lieu of 
the right of compulsion of which he had divested 

2 kimself. 
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himself; Dioclesian relied so itiiich upon this 
authority inherent in his person, that he was not 
afraid to take, not strictly two more colleagues, 
but two new assistants under the name of Ceesars, 
to whom he delegated a very great power, with 
the assurance of their inheriting the empire. 
Here- Dangers increasing, he resolved to increase his 

welte two s^PPOJ^ts. In the year of Christ 291 , Mamertinus. 
Csesarjj. extoUed the happiness of the empire, which was 
A.R.1042. jjQ longer attacked by the barbarians busied with 
destroying each other. That orator even enters 
into a kind of detail upon this subject. He says 
that the Moors were distracted by civil wars : he 
makes the Goths fight with the Burgundians, an4 
the Taifales with the Vandals and the Gepidi. 
He adds that Ormies or Hormisdas, brother to the 
king of Persia, . had revolted, and drawn some 
Scythian nations into his rebellion. But if the 
RofBan empire, under favour of the troubles among 
its enemies, enjoyed tran<]|uiliity, it was only trati* 
sitory, and of short duration. By the end of that 
Mutr^p,^ same year 261, and in the beginning of the next, 
Vict uter^ ijjg scene changed, and fears of domestic as well 
^^' as foreign wars alarmed Dioclesian's prudence. 
Besides, Carausius, who continued to keep posses^ 
sion of Britain, Achilleus assumed the purple in 
Egypt : Africa was ravaged by the Quinquegenti- 
aos, a people or confederacy mentioned in history 
only at this time : one Jnlianus rebelled in Africsiy 
or, according to others^ in Italy : and lastly, the 
king of Persia, having probably conquered his bro- 
ther, threatened to attack the Romans in the east. 
1 do not speak of the German and Scythian na* 
tions bordering upon the Rhine and Danube^ who, 
though weakened by their own divisions^ ga^ve, aa 
we shall see, the Romans some employment. 

All these dangers were to be guarded against 
at the same time, and consequently it was neces- 
sary to distribute the f<»x:es of the state under 

differeiaft 
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different leaders. It i$ higlily probable that Dio- 
clesian did not ^rmk he could safely trust the 
command of the armies to officers who were only 
generals. The accumulated examples of the many 
usurpers who had started up since Gallienus, ter- 
rified him without doubt. He saw that scarce 
any one private man had of late been at the head 
of a considerable body of troops, without forming 
extravagant hopes, and aspiiing to the first rank* 
He therefore judged, that as he should be obliged 
to employ for thcvse difierent expeditions several 
armies at the same time, it would be most pru-* 
dent not to g^e the command c^ them to any but 
Csesars of his own creating, in whom the assu- 
rance of succeeding to the throne by lawful means^ 
would prevent, or at least check the impulse of 
an unjust ambition* His choice fell upon Chlo- 
rus and Galerius, with whom I must make the 
reader acquainted. 

Constantius, in ancient monuments^ 29 called Cwpstanu. 
Flavius Valerius Constantius. Aurelius Vic.^^^^*^^<«^ 
tor gives him the name of Juuos. As to the sur- 
Bame of Culorus, we do not find it authorised 
in antiquity. This Greek word, which signifi^ 
paky was probably not an epithet of his own chu- 
sing, but was given him by the public, and passed 
into use, for the convenience of distinguishing 
him from the other princes of the same name^ 
His proper name was Constaktius : that of his 
family, Flavius. The name of Vaubrius came to 
him from bis adoption by Maximian, who himself 
had it of Dioclesian. 

I have already said that he was, by his mothejr 
Claudia, grand-nephew tor the emperor Claudius 
II. and that his fati%er Eutropius held an illustri- 
ous rank among the nation of the Dardanians in 
« lllyricnm. He therefore has above his cotempOr 
rary emperors, most <rf' whom were of mean ex- 
traction, t|ie advai^tage of being nobly bor^* 

lie 
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lAietant de jjc was llkewisc supcrior to most of them by 
Fel^tec. a Other still more estimable qualities. He was mild, 
i; 18- moderate, humane, beloved by the soldiers, sought 
BuiZvu. the happmess of his people, was regular m his 
conit. 13, manners, and respected virtue. He even knew 
' ' • the true God, if we believe Eusebius, and coa- 
demned the gross superstition of Poly theism. But, 
like many of the most enlightened philosophers, 
he probably judged it most prudent to keep his 
sentiments to himself, and to act with the vulgar. 
AureL Vieu We havc uo rcasou to think him much instruc- 
Eunuin.pro te^ in Icttcrs } though, like a great prince, he fa- 
«tear.*"" voured and protected learning, astwe shall see. . 
Tmem. His education was quite military. He began 

Aureinct.vnth serving in the guards, and raised himself by 
degrees. Helearnedtbe art of warunder thosegreat 
masters, Aufelian and Probus : and whilst the for- 
mer of these two emperors was yetupon thethrone, 
Eumen. Coustautius, already intrusted with a considerable 
^^£^j^ Command, proved how well he had profited by his 
lesions, since we find the honour of a victory as- 
•cribed to him towards the year of Christ 274, over 
rop.carin,^ Gcrmau nation near Vindonissa, now Windisch 
^7. in Swisserland. .Under Cards, he was governor of 

Dalmatia: and wd have seen that he even then 
seemed worthy of the empire. Employed by Dio- 
clesian to rejiel an irruption of the Sarma^ians bor^ 
dering upon the Cimnnerian Bosphorus, he suc- 
ceeded to the satisfaction of his prince: and soon 
after he was made Caesar, to M^hicb proxnb^ion his 
merit recommended him as strongly as his birth. 
And Gale- ' Nothing in the whole world could be less like 
nus. Constantius, than the colleague now given him. 
vfct^- Galerius, born in Dacia, of the lowest paretitage', 
^^' «nd employed from hisiiifancy in tendingcattle, was 
s%'^'^ brutal,savage,andblood-thirstyl Eu tropins praises 
Eus, Hist, the regularity of his morals. But that encomium 
u^ ^^^^'.seemsdiflScult to reconcile with his intemperance in 
' eating and drinking j which was so great as to ren- 

^ - der 
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der him an enormous lump of fleshy and the 
equally violent and shameful distemper by which 
he at fast perished miserably, gives room to sus- 
pect him of still worse debaucheries 

He must, however, have had some good quali* 
ties, to make Dioclesian esteem him. It is allow- 
ed that he understood war; having passed through 
all the gradations of the service, from the station 
of a common soldier to the most important em* 
ployments, of which he acquited himself with ho- 
nour and success. Besides this, he is said to hav^ 
bad some love for justice : a disposition not in- 
compatible with moroseness of temper. If the 
meanness of his origin was a motive which influ- 
enced Dioclesian in his choice ; if he looked upooi 
Galerius as his creature, who, owing all to him, 
could not fail to be grateful ; he was much mis- 
taken. He found in Constantius, whose birth in- 
titled him to pretensions to the throne, far greater 
fidelity and moderation, than in Galerius, the son 
of a herdsman, and a herdsman himself 

Galerius, in his medals, takes the names of C. ^*^«»- 
Galerius Valerius Maxim i an us. Galerius 
was his proper name. That of VALERiufiit was 
borrowed from Dioclesian, who adopted him. 
This same emperorgave him the surname of Maxj- 
MiANus, as a warning to him te imitate the fide- 
lity of Maximian Herculius towards bis benefao- 
tor. Some of the writers of that time call him 
Armentarius, in allusion to his first station of 
herdsman : the Latin word armentum, signifying 
a drove of large cattle. He himself did riot use 
that name, which would have reminded him of 
disagreeable ideas. . , \. 

tV? 1 • 1 • • -I ^ Adoption 

Dioclesian took every precaution m order to at- and new 
tach the two intended Caesars as strongly as possi-^^^^s^ 
ble to himself and his colleague. I have already Cssara. 
spoken incidentally of their adoption. Galerius ;^^;i^^ 
was adopted by Dioclesian, and received from him*te«r. *"' 
the surname of Jovius; Constantius by Maxi-^^tl'^^: 

' ^ ', vtct. liter* 

mian,<]ftM;. 
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miaii, v9ho likewise comiminictted to Isim the %uff 
iiame of Hejicxjlius. New mftrriages cemeoted 
the alliance. jjConstantius and Galerius wet-e both 
married ; the former to Helena, mother of the 

5reat Constantine : the name of the wife <^ the 
itter is not known. The emperors insisted on 
their repudiating these wives. Dioclestati gave 
bis daughter Valeria in marriage to Galerius. 
Cmistantius espoused Theodora, dau^ter^jk^law 
to Maximian, by a fertner ms^rrmge of the em- 
press Eutropia, 
ewremonjr All the preliminaries bein^ settled, the oere- 
steikti^iL" fnony Pf the installation of the C;»sars, was per- 
sumeiuPa^formed on the first of March, in the ye^r of Christ 
cvl^"^'^' 292. Dioclesiai);, having assembled the troops in a 
J. JR. 1043. place about three thousand paces distant from Ni- 
^^^ ^^comedia, ascended slu eminence, presentfd Gale- 
rius to the soldiery, and with their consent invest- 
ed him with the purple. It is very probable that 
Constantius received the same honour from Maxi- 
mian in some one of the cities of Gaul or Italy. 
The two Cassars were decorated with all the ti- 
ties which characterised the supreme power among 
the Romans, excepting that of Au^mtus^ which 
' remained peculiar to Dioclesian anc) Maximian. 
They had the tribunitian power, the appellation 
of emperors, that of fathers of their country, and 
:^wienpr(f the high-pfiesthood. This was a novelty. /Jl^e 
fiaw. *" Caesars beibre them had not enjoyed &,ny such 
prerogatives, little compatible with the title of 
princes of the youth, which was aflfectfed to fhem. 
Cons^an- The rank between Constantius and Galerius wa$ 
^u% first xiQi settled according to that of their adoptive fa- 
thers. Galerius, though adopted by the first of 
the Augusti^ was only the second Caesar. The 
pre-eminence >vas due to Constantius, op account 
of his nobility : and perhaps t(X), he might he 
Bub, vku ^"9^^ advanced in the service. The fact is, that 
^o«i/.c/is. his name is always placed first in all public monu- 
Tm^. -ments. '--'-<' ^ 

There 



sar^ 
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Tis^re bad already been a petition, not of do-^^^^P**^ 
minions, if I am rigtt, but of inspection and ad-^n^^ 
fRinhtratioa betifieen Diodesian and Maximian* Constaa- 
The two Augusti made a new one ofthe sam^ na-G^eriflL 
ture with their Csesars* Diocksian assigned to^«^^<^-^ 
Gaiertus for hit department, lllyricurn, Thrace J^^^^t.*^^ 
Macedonia, Greece ; and Maximian to Constan-^^^^*^ 
tins, Gaul, Sf^in, and Britain. 

This plan was, on one hand, well calculated for in- 
the defence of «1I the different parts of the em-^^f^^"*^ 
pire, each or which now had its prince m the tipiication 
middle of it, ready to prevent domestic broils ^^^^^ 
and ft^idons, and to repel all foreign enemies,^ 
On the other, it be<rame a source of civil wai^s ; 
not immediately, whilst Dioclesian's wisdom and 
atitJiority, kept all in respect j at least in the next 
generation* it is true, the sovereign power was 
not hereditary of full right among the Romans, 
as I have often observed, But could it be ex- 
pected that the sons of emperors and Caesars 
would tamely consent to take up with a private 
station ? The event will justify this reflection- 

Another inconvenience arose from this arrange- 
ment, which has been remarked by I^actantius, 
and even by Auretius Viqton Each of these four 
princes had his court, his officers, and particular- 
ly his praetorian prasfect, who had under him his 
vicars, according to Dioqlesian*s institution, dis- 
tributed in the different provinces of the general 
department. Each of these princes would also 
have* under his command as many troops as the 
whole empire maintained before, when governed 
only by one chief. Thence ensued oppression of 
the people, increase of taxes, violences, find ex- 
tortions. The evil was still augmented by 
Diocle&ian's subdividing tlie provinces into smali 
districts. His intention probably was to lessen 
the authority of the subaltern governors, by di- 
minishing their departments, and by that means 
to put it out of their power to rebel. But he in- 
creased 
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creased the expences of the state, in proportion 
to the additional number of officers ; and the 
abuse was carried to such a height, that ^ the 
number of persons employed by the four princes 
both in their civil and their military administra- 
tions, began to exceed that of the rest of the sub- 
jects who were to pay for their maintenance. 
Hardness In general, Dioclesian's government is cried 
^Diocie- downbyLactanti us as hard and tyrannical. That 
^^iLent writer charges him with greediness to enrich the 
treasury at the expence of the people, and to accu- 
mulate immoderate hoards of money. He even 
pretends that his unjust avarice was enforced by 
cruelty, and that frequently the possessor was 
made away with, in order to come at his estate* 
I know not whether Lactantius's zeal for Chris- 
' tianity m^y not have carried him too far against 

an odious persecutor. But 1 find that Aurelius 
Victor, a Pagan author, complains of the taxes 
introduced into Italy, which, as generally is the 
case, though moderate at first, rose afterwards to 
a pernicious height, 
?^bu^ Lactantiusblameslikewisein Dioclesian the rage 
of building, by which the city of Nicomedia, the 
usual place of residence of that prince, suflfered 
.most, t Here, says our author, he built a basilic, 
there a circus ; in another place a mint, and else- 
where an arsenal. His wife must have a palace ; 
his daughter another. To make room for these new 
edifices, a great part of the city was taken from its 
inhabitants, who were obliged to wander wiih their 

wives 

* Major esse cceperat numerus accipientiuiii^ quam dantium. 
Lad, 

f Hie basilicjE, hic circus, hie inoneta, hie armorum fabriea, 
hie uxori domus, hie filiae. Repente magna pars civitatis ex- 
ceditur. Migrabant omnes cum conjugibus ac liberis, quasi 
urbe ab hostibus capta. £t quum perfecta hsec fuerant cum 
interitu provinciarum, /' Non recte facta sunt, aiebat : alio mo- 
*^ do fiant-** Rursus dirui ac mutari neeesse erat, iterum fortas- 
se casura. Ita semper dementabat, Nicomediam studens urbi 
Rom» coaequare, Lact. 
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wives and children, as if their country had been 
taken by enemies. When these buildings were fi- 
nished, to the ruin of the provinces ; they are not 
rightly done, said the emperor, they must be exe- 
cuted upon another plan. Then they were pulled 
down and altered, perhaps to fall again. Such 
was the effect of his madness in wanting to make 
Nicomedia equal to Rome. 

To be convinced that Lactantius*s account ofjjjo^jjg,^, 
Dioclesian's profusion in building is not exagge- an'8 batiw 
rated, we need only compare it with what we know** ^"™'' 
and now see of his baths in the city of Rome : an 
immense building, the vast circumference of 
which, if it cannot without hyperbole * be com^ 
pared to the extent of a province, is at least great- 
er than that of many cities. Nardini, who was an 
eye-witness, says that these baths occupied the 
space on which now stand the church, the mon- 
astery, and the garden of the Bernardins ; the 
church, the monastery, and the large garden of 
the Carthusians : two great courts and the gra- 
naries of the apostolic chamber ; a fountain called 
t|ie Fountain of the Baths^ and several vineyards 
^nd private houses. The truth is, that we must 
not imagine these baths to have contained only 
buildings destined merely for bathing. There 
were in them walks, places for bodily exercise, and 
others for study \ rows of trees, porticos, great 
halls, and libraries. The Ulpian library in parti- 
cular, was removed from Trajan's square, where 
it was first kept, to these baths, by Dioclesian's 
order- A prince who built such edifices had 
somewhat more in view than the bare convenience 
of the public. Love of pomp and magnificence, 
had undoubtedly a great share in them. 

I return to the order of facts^ Five causes of 
uneasiness had determined Dioclesian to create Cse- 

sars: 

* Lavacra in modum provinciarum exstructa. Amm, L XVL 
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sars : Caraosias, the king of Persia, the Quinqae* 
gentians, Juliaa an usurper in Africa or Italy, 
Achillaeus in Egypt. These different cares busied 
the four princes upwards of five years, and their 
success was favourable on all sides. Of this I 
am now to give the reader an Account, so far a$ 
the scantiness of materials will permit. 

^uSthe Maximian conquered and subdued the Quinqne. 

duirique- gcntiaus, wbocvcr those people may have been ; 

gentians* jj^j. |,|^^„ gj.^ quitc unlcnowu to vts. Thcrc is some 

Panrg. I. Tooffi to thiuK tiicy might belong to Mauntanta • : 
J^^- 4 for the panegyrists boast greatly of Maximian's 
exploits against the Moors about this time, and do 
not say a single word of the Quinquegentians : a 
name whichmakesonly atnomentary appearanceia 
tiistory,andisnol€mgermenti0nedafterthisperiod. 
He des- ^^ ^^^ likewise Maximian who delivered the era* 
troys the pire from the tyrant Julian. That usurper, being 
juiiS.^ conquered, plunged his sword into his breast, and 
vicu.JEpiL then threw himself alive into the flames of a fune- 
ral pile which he had oidered to be set on fire* 
rf^^hlv"* l^i^clesian undertook the waragainst Achillaeus, 
in^ trans- but did Bot Garry it on very briskly, since that n- 
IT^kns^ surper reigned six years in Egypt. During that ir>- 
ihtaPan. tcrval, I Can cite no other exploit of the Roman 
nonia^ cmpcror, but the transplantinci of the Carpians in- 
aepdnst A- toPanuonia. Aurelianhad a) ready transported part 
«hiii«u» of that nation thither. Dioclesian finished the work : 
ef^Egyp^r^he Carpians, defeated by him and Galerius, sub- 
whom he mitted^ and, when settled in the territories of the 
^ea san ^j^^p-j.^^ instead of enemies, became subjects. We 
Tiiiein. are also told of castles built by Dioclesian in the 
js.r^vicr, country 

Aini)U lib. 

* Scalfger, in his notes upon Eusebius's chronicle, p. 22?, 
inclines to think that the Qaincfuegentians were tlie inhabit 
tant& of Lybia PentapoUtana. The similitude •f names xnaj 
strengthen this^ conjectnre ; the worda nitnivoM? in Greek, 
and Quhifuegentes or Qijiqitegentta^i in LatiD> signifying aliMiS 
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country of the Sarmatians, over against the cities ^<^»'''f''A 
of Acincum and Bononia in Pannonia. 7^^ 

in the ye^r of Christ 296, this prince marched a. ft. lo-w. 
against the usurper of Egypt, conquered him i^il'^f^*^ 
battle with much difficulty, and reduced him to EuIeT 
the necessity of shutting himself up in Alexan.<^^»«- 
dria, where he besieged him. The siege lasted 
eight months : at the end of which Achillasus was 
taken and killed with the principal accomplices 
of his rebellion. This just punishment of the guil- 
ty was but the prelude of inexcusable cruelties. 
The conqueror revenged himself upon the people. 
He gave Alexandria up |o be plundered, if we 
believe Orosius : and "we may believe him, since Oros. wit, \ 
it is certain from the testimony of Eutropius, a Pa* **' 
gan author^ that Dioclesian desolated all Egypt 
by murders and proscriptions. However, he made 
$ame regulations for that country^ of which ex- - 
perience and practice proved the utility. 

I should scarcely notice here what an historian jb,i*««<itf*. 
of the middle age tells us very gravely, if it were"^* ^'^^ 
not for this reason : that it is right to preserve 
the remembrance of the vulgar errors that have 
ireigned among men. That writer relates that 
Dioclesian ordered strict search to be made after 
the books of the ancient Egyptians concerning 
Alchymy, and that he burnt them, for fear the 
secret of making gold, and the facility of growing 
rich by that means, should induce Egypt to re- 
new its rebellions. It is well known now what 
ought to be thought of that deceitful art, boasted 
of by quacks and sharpers, and adopted by dupes, 
-who have too often thrown away real fortunes, in 
pursuit of empty smoke. 

M. de Tillemont, with great pi'obability, refers* 
to this expedition of Dioclesian, the riiin of the 
cities Busiris and Coptos, which, according to 
Eusebius's chronicle, having revolted from the 
Ramans about this time, were tafoeu and levelled 
«^ith the ground. These two cities, though tacked 

together 
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together by the ancient author, were very far 
asunder, Busiris being in the Delta, and Coptdd 
in Thebais. 
fie aban- jj- [^ certain that Dioclesian visited the frontiers 
muchcoun. of Egypt towards the south, and that he took, in 
tij as could order to secure their tranquillity, measures suited 
in seven to his gcnius, morc inclined to consult prudence, 
daysj^v? than to covet glory. Considering that the extent of 
numonthethe country which the Romans possessed above 
Nile. Elephantinum on the Nile, as itiuch as could be 
B^^Ts.i. travelled over in seven days, was ratherburdensome 
i». than useful to them, and that the revenue they re- 

ceived from it was not sufficient to defray the ex- 
pence of their garrisons in those parts, he aban- 
doned that district of seven days journey to the No- 
bates, a people who inhabited the desarts of Oasis ; 
/ and at the same time that he made them a present 

of that country, much richer and more fruitful 
than their own, he charged them with the care of 
defending it against the Blemmyes, and of stop- 
ping their troublesome inroads. He also agreed to 
purchase peace of them both by a pension, which 
was still paid in Justinian's time : but without any 
great advantage ; nothing but force of arms be- 
ing able to curb the avidity of the barbarians. 
Constan* Constautiue accompanied Dioclesian in the war 
tine's first in Egypt, and there signalized his infant valour by 
ritoi. several fine actions. He must then have been in 
Ciffut, his twenty-third year : for there is reason to think 
*'^'* ** that he was born in the year of* Christ 274 ; and 
the year 296, as 1 observed before, was probably 
that in which Dioclesian conquered Achilla&us. 
That emperor had taken him as an hostage, when 
he made his father Constantius Chlorus Caesar: 
and we do not find that Constantine was ever 
much absent from Dioclessian after that time, 
unless it was to follow Galerius in hi^ expedition, 
either upon the Danube, or against the Persians : 
so that this prince, destined by providence to be- 
come the protector of Christianity, spent his 

whole 
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whole youth under the immediate government of 
the greatest enemies to the Christian name. 

He was born at Naissus, a city of Moesia, but^"^"^" 
anciently attributed to the nation of the Darda- con^^om^ 
nians, from which his paternal ancestors derived 
their origin. His mother was Helena, whose 
marriage with Constantius Chlorus, some, even 
Christian authors have disputed, and consequent- 
ly have rendered the legitimacy of Constan tine's 
birth doubtful. But in reality, this opinion seems 
to have had no other foundation than Helena's 
being of greatly inferior rank to her husband *. 
That excepted, every thing conspires to make us 
look upon her as united to Constantius by a law- 
ful alliance : the title of wife, which is given her 
by several writers ; the distinction which Con- 
stantine always enjoyed at Dioclesian's eourt, 
where he held the first rank next to the emperor j 
the very circumstance of his being an hostage, 
which supposes him to have been dear to his father^ 
as a son destined to succeed him ; and the great 
encomiums given by panegyrists to the t chastity 
of Constantius, whom his son is praised for having 
imitated, in preventing by a lawful engagement 
the dangers to which his youth and exalted station 
might have exposed hisvirtue,andin constantly re- 
specting the sacred laws of marriage: all these rea- 
sons determine us to follow the sentiment which is 

most 

* St Ambrofle says tliat Helena kept an inn^ where Constan- 
tius first became acquainted with her. This is a respectable 
witness ; but he is the only one. If this fact had been known 
to Zosimus^ who is a declared enemy to Constantine^ and who 
flatly calls him a bastard, and his mother a woman of little 
virtue, be would not have failed to make use of it. 

t Quo enim magis continentiam patris aequare postuisti (the 
orator addresses hhn&elfto ConstantmeJ quam quod te ab ipso 
fine pueritise illico matrimonii legibus tradidisti, Ut primo in- 
gressu adolescentide formares animum maritalem, nihil dc vagis 
cupiditatibus, nihil de concessis a^tati voluptatibus in hoc sa« 
crum pectus admjtteres ? Paneg, Mdximk Sf Consk 
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most honourable for Constantii>e> and to consider 
him as the legitimate son of Constantius Chkwns. 
T?iTm. This young prince shewed in tiis carlyyears what 
vomtant. j^^ would One day be. Joining tlie advantages of 
the body to the exalted qualities of the mind, he 
was tall, well made, brave, evea so as to add to the 
common haaards of war those of single combats 
. with the boldest enemies, generous^ mageanimoits^ 
wise in his private conduct, and a stranger to all 
passions b«t that of supportingthesplendour ofhis 
name, and pf rendering himself wortbyoi'the gran- 
deur to which his birth intitled him. His fsdb» 
was a great example to hino ; Co&stantias's ex- 
ploits, which I shall relate, surpassing by far ail 
that we know of those of Dioclesian and Maxtoaian. 
i3oitetan. This princc had Gaul for his department, and 

tius entew .1 a. • 1. /^ 

into war Consequently two enemies to. engage ; Larausaus 
•gainst Ca- on onc hand, who had usurped Britain and the 
^^tekea title of Augustus ; and on the other the Germaa 
from him nations or Franks^ who, favoui^d and Msisted by 
Boidoffie. the same Carausius^ had siezed upon the country 

of the Batayians* 
Eumen.Pa* Carausius possessed the city of Boulogne upon 
"^anLAug. ^^^ coast of Gaul, and constantius judged it most 
^ co«*te«fcadviseable to begin with takingthat placefroffi him, 
^^*^ in order to confine him entirely to his island. The 
better to secure the success of this enterprize, he 
used great dispatch, settingout the moment he was 
appointed Caesar, and arriving before Boulogne 
. when he was leastexpected. Hebesieged the place 
by land : and at the same time shut up th^ mouth 
of its harbour by driving piles a-cross it^ so that no 
ship could pass with succours of any kind from Ca- 
rausius/ By this means the city was soon obliged to 
surrender : and by an event which savours of the 
mai-vellous, though our fathers saw the same tiling 
happen at th-e taking of Rochelle ; the stockade, 
which had resisted the waves as loog as the city held 
-out, was broken down by the sea as soon as Con- 
stantius 
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^tantiud became, master of the place. Those who 
submitted to him had no cause to repent* He 
reduced them by forced and preserved them by hi^ 
goodness. 

In order to attack Carausius in his island, a fleet He kco- 
was necessary, and Constantius had none. Whilst ^^^ 
iships were building for him, he did not remain ^eB»- 
idle, but turned his efforts towards his second ob-**^fP» 
jcct, the country of the Batavians. The orator, Franksiifti 
Eumenius^ gives us here an elegant description of p^^^ 
that singular land, which in those days seemed of^foro^^ 
little likely ever to be filled with flourishing cities, t^^i^ 
or to become the mart of the universe. " • This^*!^^" 
" country, says he, is not, if I may be allowed the ti^a°«P.J»n)* 
•* expression^ land. It is so penetrated and soak-^^^ 
** ed with water, that not only its visibly boggy pw^o^ 
** parts give way under the foot, which sinks in ; ^ 
•* but even those places which seeni somewhat 
<* firmer, shake and tremble when trod on, and the 
<^ wide extending agitation proves that only a thin 
•* light crust, covers vast bodies of water/* 

War was difficult in such a country, and the 
more so as the barbarians had great forests near 
them, to retreat to in case of need. Constantiu$ 
surmounted every obstacle, and not only delivered 
and re-conquered the country which the Franks had 
sei2;ed, but forced those haughty enemies to lay 
down their arms and submit to such terms as he 
thought proper to grant them. He transported 
their whole nation, men, women, and children, in- 
tti the districts of Gaul which they had formerly 
laid waste, that what had been rendered desart and 
uncultivated through their raviiges, might also, by 

their 

* tUa regio .... pene^ ut cum verbi penculo loquar^ terrft 
non eat Ita penitus aquis imbuta pennaduit^ ut iioa s^luui 
[ qasB nlanifeste palustris est oedat ad nixum^ & hauriat pressfi 
vestigium, sed eti^m, ubi videtur paulo finnior^ pedum pulsU 
tentata quatiatur« & sentire se procul mota pondus testetiilf 
«... Subjaceutibus innatat^ & suspcinsa late vaciUat 

Vol. IX, A 
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their means, be repeopled and restored to its fo^ 
mer fertility. 

The orator, Eumenius, exercises his eloquence 
upon this fine topic. " * We may now, says he^ 
^* lord it over those whd formerly made us trem- 
^^ ble, and assign triumphal honours even to our 

provinces. The Cauc and the Frison till the 

ground for me : the plunderer and the robber, 
^^ DOW fixed in a settled abode, drives the plough 
^^ and labours in the field : he supplies my mar- 
^^ kets with cattle of his own feeding, and the 
<^ barbarian, turned husbandman, procureis me 
<^ plenty, and lowers the price of provisions* If 
^< the orders of our princes bid him resume for our 
<^ defence those arms which he so often used 
*^ against us, he thinks himself happy/' 

The panegyrist does not say herein what parts 
of Gaul these colonies of captive Franks vere 
settled. Only, at the end of the same discourse, 
he names the territories of Amiens, Beauvais, 
Troyes, and Langres, as re-peopled by swarmis of 
transplanted barbarians. But aa besides the trans- 
migration now spoken of, another was executed 
some years after by Coastantius, as we shall have 
occasion to observe, we cannot distinguish what 
belongs particulariy to each of these two similar 
operations. 
juUan. Or. We say the same of the castles which Coaatan- 
tins built, according to bis grandson Juliau the 
, apostate, upon the frontiers, and even in the mid- 
dle of the barbarous parts of Germany. It is a 
precaution which he may have taken in either of 
his two expeditions against the Franks. 

The 

* Insultare, Hercule, eommuni Gaffiarum no»tne libet, 8f, 
quod pace vestra loquar, ipsis trium]thtim assignate ProTinciig. 
Arat ergo nunc roihi Caucus & Frisius ; & ille r&gra, iBc pwe- 
dator^ exercitio squalidns operatur, & ^eqoentat nundmas neag' 
pecore venali, & cultor Barlmru$ laxat annonam. Qtiin t^taa, 
si ad delectum vocetur, accurrit, & obsequiH tmtur^ & terg» 
coercetur^ Si servire se milftiae gratulatur. 
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. The first of them 'muU hav^ taketl him lip at 
iemt tbr^e yeiirs^ sinoe it filled the whole interval 
between, the taking of Boulogne in the year o/f 
Chriist S92^ and his carrying tne 'vi'ar into Britain 
ID 29&, It is probably to &k time that we oughi 
tti refer the ^xplmU which Eumenius trpeaks of iii 
the. beginning of his panegyric of Constantius : a 
barbarian king taken in a Mare of his own laying; 
eod made ^tiBoe^ ; aJl Germany laid waste from 
the bridge over the fthine at Cwc^ne, to the Oa- 
tiiibe : and it is also in this saiaoe interval that we 
place, after M. de Tillemont, the care which thiii 
equally good ;and warlike prince bestowed uponi 
the renesiabUshmeot of the city of Aittnn. 

I havealneady said that this city suffered greatly Ee.e8t^ 
fr<Mn ikp flnat revoit of the BaOga^es : that, ^ith-^i^™^^. 
ful to her kwlUl mastics, she sustained a siege of^dwh^T 
aevefi moiitbs ; and that after supplieatitig in vaiii^^^\^* 
the aseelstaaiee ol- daubdid^ IL th6n basied with the i^^pra 
war against the iootfas^ she #aa at laat forced to*^^'^* 
open her gates W the rebd«t» who treated her like 
a city takeo by storm. From that fatal time 6fae 
bad remained doring twenty-five years in a state of 
desoiation^ her buildifif s^ both pohlie a$nd pri^te» 
^ther tol:ally destroyed or greai:ly damaged, her 
fields neglected aind in geeteral unesultivated, and 
the whole country round about jre^eed: to ex- 
treme pointy. 

Constantius, witbo^ doubt, thought his family 
in some measiireobliged^OKit of gratitude, to e^hew 
Jcindness to a city which had behaved with such 
extraordinarv fidelity to his great uncle Claudius 
II. and to which that fideU^y had cost so dear. 
He ^red neither e:$peoce nor paioa to repair 
its misfortunes, giving eonsiiderable sums to p^gr 
the debts oi the city, and rebuild its temples, 
bathe, and houses, and repeopling it by inviting 
thither all ^orts of artiats and workmen from the 
«ieighbotirii!igprovince&. He also n^e it the win- 
ter Quarters of some of the legions, in order to 

2. bring 
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bring money into the country, and at the same 
time labourers for the public works, particularly 
aqueducts, built there by bis order : and lastly, 
he restored to it the study of letters, of which he 
knew the value, though his military life had not 
permitted him to make, any great personal pro- 
gress in learning. 
^f To?. //. The school of Autun was famous even in re- 
^' ^^^ mote antiquity* Under Tiberius, the rebel Sa- 
crovir found there, according to Tacitus, the whole 
^ flower of the young nobility of Gaul assembled to 

study the fine arts, and made them hostages for 
nut. Univ. the fidelity of their parents. This indisputable 
^*^i^'^'fact may authorise, to a certain degree, the tradi- 
tion of the country, which says, that before the 
Romans entered Gaul, the Druids educated the 
youth of that country at Autun, and had a house 
there upon an eminence to this day called Mont- 
Dru, which is as much as to say the Mount of the 
vtL Lp. Druids. In this case Augustus was not, as 1 said 
^'^* in his reign, the institutor, but only the restorer 
and benefactor of the school of Autun. 

It cannot be (expected that we should give an 
historical account of the progress of this school, 
for which, even if this were a proper place for 
that detail, we have absolutely no materials. We 
meet with a great Chasm from the time of Tibe- 
rius to the grandfather of the rhetorician £ume- 
tiius, a native of Athens, w*ho after having taught 
with reputation at Rome, settled at Autun, and 
there publicly professed rhetoric until he was up- 
wards of eighty years old. The same Eumenius 
£umm. cites the professor Glaucus, his cotemporary, but 
frosi^ioL farther, advanced in years, who, he says, though 
Mutaur. ^^^ {yorn att ♦ Athenian, might have passed for 
one by his elocution. Eumenius himself, bora 
at Autun, taught eloquence for some time in his 
native country, and afterwards had an employment 
which obliged him to attend the palace and the 

prince. 

* Npn dviUte Atticwn, scd eloquio. 
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prince. He was stiled Memarice magister^ or chief 
Memembrancer. Constantius, resolving to revive 
the splendour of literature in the city of Autun, 
thought no one fitter than Eumenius to second 
him in that design, and therefore desired him to 
resume the professorship at the same time that he 
held his office in the palace. His letter to him 
on this occasion deserves to be inserted here. It 
bears, in the beginning, the nam^s of the two em- 
perors and two Caesars, like all other acts that 
were passed throughout the whole extent of the 
empire : but no doubt can be made of its being 
written by Constantlus, in whose departihent Gaul 
was. It runs as follows ; 

" Our faithful subjects the Gauls, deserve that 
" we should interest ourselves in the education 
** of their children, whp are instructed at Autuu 
** in learning and morality. * How can we better 
'* reward their zeal, than by procuring them an 
** advantage which fortune can neither give nor 
*^ take away ? To this end, a» the school where 
^* they are brought up is now without a head, we 
•' have judged 3iat the vacant place cannot be 
^^ more worthily filled up than by you, Eumenius, 
** who have given proofs of uncommon eloquence, 
^' and whose probity is well known to us by the 
*' manner in which you disch,arge the functions of 
*' your office about our person. 

^^ We t therefore, continuing to you the honours , 
** and prerogatives of the rank you now enjoy, ex- 
** hort you to resume the oratorial profession. 

'• You 

* Quod aliud praemium his quam illud conferre debemus, 
quod nee dare potest nee eripere fortuna? 

t Salvo igitur privilegio dignitatis tu», hortamur ut profes-* 

sionem Oratoriam recipias^ atque in supradicta civitate^ quam 

non ignoras nos ad pristinam gloriam reformarej ad vitae melio- 

ris studium adoleseentium excolas mentes ; nee putes hoe mu- 

.nere ante partis aliquid tuis honoribus derogari, quum honest/i 

,pTofessio Qmet potius omn^n quam destruat dignitatem^ 
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<* Too arc not ignorant of our intention to «vivf 
^^ the ancient glory of the city of 4uton. Assist 
«* us therein, by inspiring %i% youth with the love 
^< of virtue through the channel of ^ience ; and 
*^ do not think you will any way degrade yourself* 
•* by accepting the employment we offer you, since 
^' «o honourable an occupation must rather add 
^^ lustre io^ than in the least ^ke from, any dig- 
^ nity whatever* And tbat you may judge of our 
•icssoa ^' singular esteem for your merit, we assign you 
"^ "a salary of six hundred • thousand sesterces. 

^* Farewell our ilear Eutnenius.V 

1 see nothing more worthy of notice in this let* 
^er, than the prince's particular attention to make 
virtue the e^id of all knowledge* This was alsQ 
Eumenius's way of thinking, as appears from his 
declaring t t^at he looked upon learning as the. 
foundation of temperance^ modesty, vigilance, and 
patience. ** When these happy displositions, says 
•* he, have become habitual in youth, they yieic^ 
" their fruit diiring all the rest of life; and every 
** social office, nay even the profession Of arms» 
<* seemingly so little suitable to the muses, are' 
<* thereby much better performed." ' 

These were not fine speedhcuonly in the mouth 
of this orator, and contradicted by his personal 
conduct. Eumenius devoted to t\\t rebuilding o^ 
the schools of the Autun, ruined by the' calami- 
ties of war, the six hundred thousand sesterces 
allowed him for his salary : and that was the ob* 
ject of the speech from which \ have taken the 
^^^ greatest part of what I have said upon this subject. 
other cities Autuu was Hot the only city that experienced the 
|M«ed libcralitiesandgoodgovernmentof the princes who 

were 

f . . . . XiitteTfts Ofttfiittta fttudameriu eitse virtcttam^ ntpote 
eontinfentis, modjestise^ vigilantiae^ patently magistras. Quss 
'Vniversa ffiava in consuetudiilem tetiera aetate yenenmt^ omnia 
deinceps officia vita?^ & ipsa quae diversissima videntor militia 
atque castrorum mnnia convalescont. 
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3wrerc at the head of the empire. If Euftiemtts'sj^J^ 
expressions be not exaggerated, cities rose on allout^' 
sides from their ruins, particidarly in the frontier^*»«^Y^ 
provinces, and after having been almost (Covered empire. 
^vith briars, and converted into receptacles for 
w^ild beasts^ recovered at once their splendour, 
rebuilt their walls, and were re-peopled by their 
former inhabitants. 

ConAantius, as I said before, had been obliged Carauaus 
during three years to think of quite other * Wngs ^j}J^^^^ 
than attacking and re-conquering Britain. In the who re. 
Iieginning of this interval a revolution happened ^^ 
in that island, which might have furnished himma^^'^ 
with a favourable opportunity, had he been at H-|"*^- 
berty to improve it. The usurper Carausius had^^"^?." 
^ minister named Allectus, in whom he trusted, ^'^'• 
and who governed every thing in his name. ^^tAurTvku 
Hmong the wicked there can be no faithful socie- 
ty. Allectus, having committed several crimes 
for which he feared being punished, conspired 
gainst Carausius, killed him, usurped the title 
und power of Augustus, and maintained himself 
in the possession of Britain for three years. Ca« 
rausius had reigned there upwards of six. 

It was a shame for the empire, that Britain Constan- 
should have remained thus dismembered from itjjj^^^ 
during ten years, and that a new tyrant, succeeds wm. ai. 
ing the former, should enjoy his usurpation asit^^qu^ 
peaceablv as if it had been a lawful inheritance, andldiied. 
At length Constantius, havinghis armament ready, ^^'^^'iJ 
prepared to avenge the glory of the Jloman name, pin u its 
Maximian seconded him therein, by marching to^^^^j^ 
the Rhine, though only with a small number of 
troops, the terror of his name being sufficient to 
keep the barbarians in awe, to prevent the Qeu 
mans and Franks from breaking into Oaul, which 
Could not but be left somewhat defeiice}e8s during, 
the expedition against Allectus. 

Constantius 
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Constantius bad bqilt and equipped two fleets 
pne upon the coast of Boulogne, the other at 
the mouth of tiie Seine, thereby threatening 
the enemy with a double attack, which obliged 
him to divide his forces ; as he could not tell ex- 
.actly where a descent might be made. Constan- 
tius put himself at the head of the fleet at Bou- 
logne, and gave the command of the other tp bis 
praetorian prasfect, Asclepiodotus, an eftcellent 
^warrior, bred under Probus and Aurelian. Allec- 
ius arranged his plan of defence in consequence 
of that of the attack, stationing a fleet at the isle 
of Wight to observe Asplepiodotus's motions and 
intercept his passage, whilst he himself kept upon 
ihe coast of Kent, ready to oppose Constantius. 
. It is very difficult to foriii an historical account 
from a ipef ely bratorial narrative ; and yet that ia 
what X am bow reduced to ; for I have no other 
guide here than the panegyrist Eumenius. After 
carefully studying my original, thi§, I think, 19 
what may be pollected from it. 
' Cppstantius put to sea first, sending notice of his 
departure to Asclepiodotus, whose soldiers, the 
moment they heard it, grew so impatient to sail 
likewise, that, though the sea ran very high, and 
there w^re many signs of an impending $torm, 
they forped their commanders immediately to 
weigh anchor. A thick fog prevented their being 
seen by Allectus's fleet off the isle of Wight, an4 
/ they landed without any opposition on the British 
shore, where they burnt their ships, resolying to 
conquer or die. , / • ' 

Constantius, though his passage was much shor- 
ter, did not land so soon. Whether the fleet ppm- 
matided by AUectus in person upon the coast of 
Kent hindered his arrival, or whether tHe weather 
^ept hini^ some time upon the coast of Gaul, or 
whether he missed his way, it is certain <;hat he did 
lot force his passage: but his enemy left it open tp 
lim ; for as' soon as AUectus was informed of As- 

clepiodotiJ^'l 
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clepiodotus's landing, he hastened to the placie 
where the danger seemed greatest, and by that 
means Constantius disembarked his troops ^ith 
ease, and was received as a deliverer by the natives 
of the country, who, treated by Alectus with a» 
much cruelty and insolence as they had suffered 
from Carausius, longed to shake off the tyrannical 
yoke under which they had groaned ten years. 

Allectus was in such a hurry to fight Asclepio- 
^otus, that he did not take time to collect all his 
forces. He made no use of the Roman troops un- 
der his command : perhaps because he thought he 
could not safely trust them, and apprehended their 
going over to their lawful prince, whom they saw 
actually in a condition to make himself be respect- 
ed in the island. Cei^tain itis that Allectus led to the 
battle none but the Roman auxiliaries, who, hav- 
ing been the first authors of the rebellion, could 
expect no quarter, and some bodies of Germans 
and Franks that were in his pay. His army was 
easily broken and defeated. He himself fiecl, and, 
the better, to secure his flight, quitted the impe- 
rial ornaments : but he was overtaken and killed, 
without being known, at least until after his death* 
What rendered the success of this event by so much 
the more fortunate, was, that as Allectus*s troops 
consisted chiefly of barbarians, the victory cost 
very little Roman blood ; and a civil war was 
ended without] the state's losing hardly a citizen. 

Allectus's army was, however, not entirely de- 
stroyed in the battle. A body of ^ran^:s escaped . 
and reached London, which they were preparing 
to plunder, in hopes of embarking afterwards ia 
the Thames, and returning to their own country 
with ^ rich booty, when an accident saved that 
city. Several or Constantius*s ships, having mis- 
sed their way, were driven by the winds and 
waves into the Thames, and arrived at London 
just as the Franks began to disperse, in order to 

plunder, 
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plunder. The Romans, falling upon these barbat 
rians, made dreadful havock of them, and by that 
means not only saved the city from being ran- 
sacked, but afforded her the double satisfaction 
of seeing her old enemies punished. 

Constantius's remaining thus conqueror and 
master of Britain, without fighting at all in person, 
has made Eutropius ascribe the honour of the te^ 
duction of the island to Asclepiodotus, who was no 
more than the prince's lieutenant, but who indeed 
gained the only battle which decided the war. 

The submission of Britain after a rebellion of 

ten years, though in itself a very important ob? 

ject, was however not the principal fruit of this 

victory. The great advantage resulting from it, 

was the re-establishment of the naval glory of the 

empire, and the safetjr of navigation. For it was 

chiefly by their maritime power that Carasius and 

AUectus had rendered themselves formidable, 

and their allies or mercenaries were the Frank 

and Saxon pirates, who over-ran not only the 

Channel and the Gallic and French seas, but fre* 

quently penetrated, as we have seen, into the 

Mediterranean, and infested the coasts of Italy 

and Africa. By the defeat of Allectus, the seas 

were cleared of these robbers, who did not dare 

to shew themselves again for a long time. 

tius'i^'es Constantius, mild and merciful, made a noble 

a noble use use of his victory. Far from confounding the op- 

®J^^^ ^^^ pressed people with their tyrannical oppressors, 

Eumen, iir. Iic Studied bow to comfort "them afler their long 

c^tlZ' sufferings. Those who had been unjustly depriv- 

Aug. * ed of their estates, were restored to them, order 

and the laws were re-established, and Britain felt 

no other alteration by her present change of mas* 

tei*, than the recovering of her happiness. Even 

the guilty, and those who had associated wath the 

rebels, experienced the Conqueror's generosity. 
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He granted them % general pardon^ and only de- 
tired that they shouM repen^. 

It is observed that he ^nt a recruit of work* 
inenirom Britaip to Autun, to help to rebuUd 
that city, who^e- edifices he ^as then restoring. 

According to M. de Tilleraont, the reduction a, k. io4i 
of Britain should be placed under the year of 
Chriat 296. 

This was the greatest exploit by which Con- ^^^^®r«- 
gtantius distinguished himself, though he didnotuiispr^c^ 
remain inactive dqring the following yeai^s. Weg^^^stt^ 
find that he pursued quite into their own coun-nau^!^ 
try^ that is to say, probably beyond the Kms and 
even the We$er, the li'ranks whom he had con- 
qiiered both in the country of the Batavians and 
in Britain. He took great numbers of them pri- 
soners, and settled them, with others of their 
couT^itrymen before spoken of, in those parts of 
Gaul which they had ruined by their ravages. 

I shall mention here another, though by some 
years posterior, feat of arms atchieved by Constan- 
•tius. The Alam^nni had advanced into the very 
neighbourhood of the city qf Langres. Constan-jj^^^^.^ 
tius was surprised,and venturinga battle with only ^t^^^^- 
an handful of ven, narrowly escaped a very great 
personal danger. Being obliged to retreat towards 
the city, he found its gates shut, and was obliged 
to be drawn up over the walls with ropes. But he 
soon altered the face of things. The troops he 
had sent for, doubtless upon the approach of the 
barbarians, arriving about five hours after the bat- 
tle, Con.itantius SaUied out with them upon the 
enemies who thought themselves completely con- 
querors, cut them to pieces, and killed, according 
to what seems most credible, six thousand of their 
men. Eutropius and Zonaras enlarge this number 
prodigiously, making the slain on the side of the 
Alamanni amount to sixty thousand. Thus Con- 
stantius was both conquered and conqueror in the 

space. 
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space of six hours. Besides the danger he ran of 
being taken prisoner, he is said to have been 
^.i?. 1052. wounded in one of the two engagements. This 
memorable action is placed by M. de Tillemont 
under the year of Christ SOI. 
jEufMn.P9- The panegyrist cites also a victory gained by 
neg. conrt. jj^jj prince about the same time over the barba- 
^' rians near Windisch, a place already rendered fa- 
mous by an exploit of his of which we have spo- 
ken elsewhere. 

As the scarcity of materials relative to these 
times gives a value to the few that we have, I can- 
not omit here one more fact, though less impor- 
tant, which is furnished us by the same orator 
Eumenius. He relates, that an immense multi- 
tude of Germans having passed the Rhine ^t a 
time when it was frozen over, stopped in an isl- 
and in the middle of that river, where, a sudden 
thaw coming on before they could possibly re- 
treat, they were forced to surrender at discretion. 
Mildness This is all that the monuments of antiquity af- 
ofCoMtan-fQj*^ us y^if^ regard to Constantius's military glory. 

v^mrat. But he deserves still much higher esteem for his 
itcmarka^ ^ooducss, the mildncss of his government, and 

Die install- P. . ■ r a.i. i. - r^ i^' i 

«esofit. his paternal care of the happines^of his people. 

£u*. de Eusebius has preserved an instance of this, well 

j!i'i^^^' y^orthy to be remembered. 

Constantius, for fear of distressing his provin- 
ces, levied so few taxes upon them, that his trea- 
sury was empty. Dioclesian, whose passion al- 
ways was to hoard up money, and who retained 
upon the throne the same narrowness of mind in 
that respect as when his situation was quite ob- 
scure and his circumstances very narrow, blamed 
Constantius's couduct, and sent some of his cour- 
tiers to represent to him, that a prince ought by no 
means to be poor, and that by neglecting his fi- 
nances he neglected the public good. Constantius 
made n6 reply to this remonstrance : but desiring 
Dioplesian's deputies to stay some tiitne with him, 

1^5 
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he sent for the richest inhabitants of all the pro* 
vinces in his department, and told them that he 
wanted money, and should be glad if they would 
shew their attachment to him bya voluntary gift. 
The princess proposal was received with joy : his 
subjects eagerly embracing an opportunity they 
had long wished for of proving their affection. 
They vied with each other which should be fore- 
most in bringing him gold, silver, and other va- 
luable effet^ts ; and while they stripped themselves 
ofallthatis held dearest by the generality of 
men, serenity and satisfaction were painted in 
their looks. Constantius's treasury being by this 
means soon filled, he sent for Dioclesian*s envoys, 
and shewed them the heap of riches, charging 
them to tell the emperor what they had seen, and 
at the same time adding, * that he had just col- 
lected together those things which had long boen 
his. " I left them, said he, in the keeping of their 

possessors, who, as you see, have been, faithful 

to their trust.'* The deputies returned full of 
admiration : and Constantius, sure of finding a re- 
sourqe always ready in the hearts of his subjects, 
made every one take back what he had brought. 

Of the five objects which I mentioned as the 
motives of Dioclesian*s resolution to create Cae- 
sars, I have expatiated upon four. The fifth, which 
I am now to speak of, was the war against the Per- 
sians, conducted and gloriously ended by Galerius. 

Though no -downright acts of hostility had pas-Gaienus 
sed between the Romans and the Persians since J^^^^ 
Carus's exploits in the East ; yet the two empires ses king of 
were perpetually rivals. Besidesarabition, of which ^j^'*"* 
both sides seem to have had an equal share, thegreatvk- 
desire of revenge incited the Romans. Valerian's ^^^^"^ 
captivity was still present to their memory, and 

Narses, 

- Kai fu9 fttt ai^^»$xM w»f Mvra' r«vr«' vetXm W tivr» w»ft 
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Narses, who reigned in Persia at the time I domt 
speak of, was too enterprising a prince, too greedy 
of conquest, to sutfer them to forget it. 
fyi^t.aru In the year of Christ 294^ Narses succeeded 
T. Vararanes III. the son and successor of Vara- 

ranes II. against whom Cariis made wdr. We hav<^ 
already mentioned, incidentally^ a rebellion ot* 
Ormies or Hormisdas against his brdUier Vara^ 
ranes IL of which we know not the particulars : 
but it did not hinder Vararanes III. trom ascend- 
ing the throne after th^ death of his fatiier. Ht 
enjoyed it but a very short timet only four 
months according to some ; a year according tb 
others. Narses succeeded him, either as his heir, 
. or otherwise : for all that we can say of this prince's 
right to the throne, is that he was of the blood of 
Sapor, but perhaps by another branch than thit 
' LacumL de of Vararancs. He was no sooner in possessioa of 
^c. sr* ^^^ empire, than, proposing to himself the exam- 
AmiL ' pie of his ancestor Stupor, he thought of extend- 
x^iii. *"S ^* ^t the expence of the Romans, and accord** 
^»r<:;.Fic^ingly made an irruption into Syria, and endea- 
J^'^^* voured to seize Armenia* Dioclesian could not dis^ 
oros, F//. semblc such attempts : for which reason^ whilst 
^^^ he himself went into Egypt to chastise Achillaeus, 
he ordered Galerius to march against Narses. 

The first.campaign was not favourable to the 
Romans. Galerius, by presuming too mvn^h upon 
his own abilities, suffered some disgrace. Orosius 
says he was worsted three times by the Persians : 
but this at least is certain, that venturing with 
an handful of men to attack the enemy who were 
much stronger, between CaiThae and Caliinicum, 
be was defeated and forced to fly* 

Dioclesian, whose distinguished character was 
prudence and circumspection, was very angry* 
\ with Galerius for this defeat occassionea by his 

rashness, and made him sensible of it : for when 
this vanquished prince appeared next before him, 
the stern emperor let him walk a mile on foot by 

the 
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the side of his chariot^ decorated as he was with 
the imperial purple. 

This was a severe lesson, and Galerius profited 
by it. Fired with ardour to repair his fault, and 
having with difficulty obtained leave to assemble 
new forces, he marched towards Armenia, where 
it was easiest to conquer, whilst Dioclesian kept 
a considerable army in Syria to back him, and 
go to his assistance in case of need. 

Galerius again did a thing, which though com« 
mended by our authors, will, I believe, |seem to 
all good judges, a proof that he had not yet cor- 
rected his rashness : for, attended by only two 
troopers, he went out to reconnoitre the enemy : 
an cmce which not only no prince, but even no 
general, ought ever to take upon himself, and 
which he should leave to subalterns, who may do 
it equally well, without risking the whole army 
in their person* 

That excepted, he behaved like a wise com- 
mander : and having brought about an opportu* 
aity to attack the Persians with advantage, he de« 
feated them entirely, though their numbers were 
greatly superior to his, and gained a decisive vic- 
tory over Narses^ The king of Persia, conquer- 
ed and w(Minded, saved himself with difficulty by 
flight : his camp was taken and plundered : his 
^ives, his children, his ffisters, and in short his 
whole family remained prisoners in the hands 
of. the conqueror, together with. a, great number 
49f other illustrious Persians : all the baggage, 
and all the riches of the army became the prey of 
the Eonsi^is. The disaster was so complete, that . 
Narses, retiring to the extremity of his dominions, 
jbad no resource but humbly to sue for pjeace. 

The Qonquer or Galerius revived in favQur.pf hjs 
prisoners, the example of moderation and chastity, 
«0 often and so justly praised in Alexander, with 
iT^^ect to the wife and daughter of Darius ; and 
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forced the * Persians to acknowledge that the 
Romans were as much superior to them in virtue, 
as they were in arms. 
Amm,m. Ammianus Marcellinus has recorded an action 
* of one of the soldiers of the victorious army, which 
may be compared to what the history of France 
relates of the simplicity of the Swiss after the bat- 
tle of Granson. This soldier having fbund a purse 
full of pearls, threw away the pearls as useless 
babbles, and kept the purse, which was of fine 
grained leather, neat, and glossy. Galerius had 
among his troops some new raised levies which 
came to him from Mcesia and lllyricum, and also 
^^"^ some auxiliary Goths. It must have been one of 
jj these that was so silly. An old Roman would 

sues for havc kuowu better. 

P^- ^* The ambas^sadors of Narses being arrived in the 
him!*"con- Roman camp, and admitted to an audience of 
ditiwisof Galerius, Apharban, their speaker, addressed the 

the treaty. . ' .. *^ , . ' , * i \ i • i - 

Fetr.Pc^ conqueror m a suppliant stiie, beseeching hina tO' 
irk. Xf^fc spare the Persian empire, the destruction of 
^ which, said he, would deprive the universe of one 
of its two eyes, and the Roman empire itself of a 
subsidiary and almost fraternal splendour. He 
represented modestly to Galerius the vicissitude 
and instability of all human things ; and conclud- 
ed with declaring how much Narses thought him* 
self obliged to him for <be kind treatment his fa- 
mily had received, and with expressing his ear- 
nest desire to recover his wives and childfen. 

Galerius answered,'thatit ill becamejthe Persians 
to pretend to claim pity for their misfortunes, they 
who had so insolently abused their good fortun^, 
by treating the captive Valerian with an ignominy 
shocking to humanity. That he would, however, 
lay aside his just indignation, not out of regard for 
the Persians, who deserved no favour, but to shew 
himself worthy of the ancient Romania, whose 

maximL 

^ Per9» Hon modo armis, scd etiam moribus supwor«i 
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maxim always was to shew as much clemency af« 
ter the victory^ as they did boldness against thtf 
enemy that dared to resist them. 

As Galeritis could neither settle the peace nor 
conclude the treaty without consulting Dioclesian, 
he went to meet him at Nisibis, whither the em- 
peror had repaired* An author has written, that^nrcL no. 
the Romans might easily have made the Persian 
dominions a province of their empire, and that it 
is not known why Dioclesian missed so fine an 
opportunity. But that wise prince was not to 
be misled by a project more specious than solid. 
He would not take, as M. de^Tillemont observes^ 
what he^did not find himself in a condition to 
keep : and Trajan's fruitless efS^rts to execute 
that very design^ were a warning and example to 
Dioclesian. 

He therefore s6nt Sicot ids Probus to Narses, p^^. p^ 
with his proposals, or rather his orders. He in-'^*^- 
sisted that the king of Persia should renounce all 
pretensions to Mesopotamia; that the Tigris 
should be the boundary of the two empires ; and 
that in consequence thereof five provinces situ- 
ated upon the right-hand side of that river to« 
wards its source, and which had Until then be- 
longed to the Persians, should be given up to the 
Romans. Authors differ about the names of these 
five provinces : but they agree that CordyMaa, 
Artas^a^a, and Zabdiaeina were of the number. 
Dioclesian demanded likewise that Armenia, as 
far as Media, should remain the property of the 
Romans. He also required fhat-thekingoftberia 
should hold his crown of the Roman emperors, and 
be no longer dependant on the .kings of Persia j 
and lastly^ that Nisibis should be the place of de- 
posit of the merchandize of the Eadt, and the mart 
of commerce between the two empires. Narses 
was reduced so low, that he could pot refuse any 
thing. Only. he excepted against ^he last article 
relating to Nisibis^ for no other re^son^ says the 

Vol. IX. Y historian^ 
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historian, thari to shew that he did not absolutely 
aubmit like a slave, but added something of bis 
own to the treaty. The prisoners were not restored 
^o him. Dioclesian kept them to grace his triumph. 
This peace This peace so advantageous to the Romans, 
^mm. °^*^ lasted forty years. I suppose the war to have ta- 
ken up two. campaigns : for I think it would be 
crowding events too much, if they were to be li- 
mited to one. In this case, the war begun in the 
year of Christ 296, ended in the year 297. From 
that time to the year 337, when Constantine, pro- 
yoked by Sapor who wanted to withdraw the five 
provinces ceded to Dioclesian, would have made 
war against the Persians if death had not pre- 
vented him ; th6 space is forty years. 
Gaierius is The victory over Narses was glorious for the 
^thpridei^^pi^^j but fatal to Dioclesian. It swelled the 
nuern, pride of Galerius^ who took for it the pompous 
'"^'* titles of Persicus^ Armeniacus^ Adiabenicus, and 
Mediacm. Disdaiaing a mortal origin, he stiled 
Jiimself the son of Mars ; and though received itnd 
treated with high distinction by his adoptive fa* 
ther and emperor, he grew weary of having only 
the second rank. " Always Caesar ! said he. Until 
^\ when shall I be nothing but Caesar ?" At length, 
gaining an ascendant over Dioclesian, he; prevail- 
ed on him to persecute the Christians, and forced 
him to abdicate the empire. But this was a work 
of time : several years elapsing before he could 
.thoroughly withdraw himself from his allegiance 
to a prince whose merit was conspicuous, and 
whom he had long obeyed. Between the peace 
concluded with the Persians, and the persecution 
ordered against'the Christians, five years interven- 
ed, during which we have but few events to notice. 
Erentsof Dloclcsian employed this tifae chiefly in pro- 

u^cedur-"^^^^"S ^^H^ ^^^ domijstic i^elfare of the empire, 

in^asoaceapd in securing its frontiers by castles built upon 

vlffT '^^^ .Hhin^.5 therDanube, and the Euphrates.. Abq- 

' mianus 
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mianus Marcellinus mentions particularly Cercu- j^|^ 
slum in Mesopotamia, a place little regarded un.,^„^,^*^ 
til then, but which Dioclesian fortified, because »«««». ^ 
its situation at the confluence of the Chaboras ' 
and Euphrates rendered it an important post. 

Under the year of Christ 302 is placed a very THUnu 
considerable distribution of corn established to 
perpetuity by this prince for the city of Alexan- 
dria : and this instance of liberality inclines me 
not to believe too readily what Lactantius says 
of a great dearth of provisions occasioned by Dio-£.actfaii<» 
clesian's injustice, and increased by an injudi- 
cious regulation of their prices, which it was soon 
found necessary to repeal. It is well known how 
difficult it is to find a remedy in such cases ; and 
that princes and magistrates, with the very best 
intentions, are often at a loss how to avoid mur- 
murs and complaints. 

It was during this same interval |of peace and 
tranquillity that Dioclesian made his great build- 
ings at Nicomedia and Rome. We likewise read^M^;!. 
of Baths built by Maximian at Carthage. ^^'*^ 

There seems not to have been any considera- 
ble warlike commotion in all this time, except 
towards the Rhine. I have mentioned the vic- 
tory which Constantius gained over the Alamanni 
in the year of Christ 301, 
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DIOCLESIA N^S persecution* RebelUotiS dommo- 
tions in Melitene and Syiria. Dioclemn goes to 
Romey to celebrate there the twentieth year of his 
reign, and at the same time Ids triumph. His 
games are not magnificent. The people are dissa* 
Usfied with them. Dioclesian leaves Rome abrupt-^ 
ly. He falls into a lingering illness^ ivhich affects 
his head. Galerius, taking ad'vantage of it^ farcer 
him and Maximian to ablate the empire. Die- 
desian and Maa^itnian abdicate* Severus and 
Maaimian created Ccasars. Dioclesian lived con* 
tented in his retirement. His remarkable saying 
concerning the difficulty qfg&oermng well. Se^ 
mains still subsisting of Dioclesian* s paiace 4U Spa^ 
latro. He had weakened the Praetorians. Sup- 
pression of the Frumentarii) or public spies. Se^ 
veral of Dioclesian* s laws, in the code* Judgment 
concermng his character 4 

Diocte- !p\IOCLESiANi ifli the begifthiilg of the yeaf 
sian's per- ;t J gos, was i« the. AiiieteeBth year of an wiiq- 
a!^To44. terruptedly prosperous jeign, the bare duf atioit 
of which was very extraordinary among the Ro- 
man emperors^ almost all AT whom, for a century 
past, had only appeared rapidly upon the throne, 
to be as suddenly pulled down. AH Dioclesian's 
enterprizes had succeeded. His government com- 
bined the sweets of peace with the glory of arms. 
Forced, by the circumstances of lUFairs, to share 
the sovereign authoritytvith colleagues, he found 
in them the deference of isubjectsf and the empire, 
governed by four princes, had but one head. This 
brilliant prosperity began to decline from the mo- 
ment of his suffering Galerius to persuade him to 

perse'cute 
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persecute the Christians, whom he bad until then 
not only tolerate, but favoured and protected,^^^'''^- 
Jlusebius has left us the following description ol^i, z, 
the flourishing state which the church bad attain- 
ed to under favour of the ^ong peace she bad 
enjoyed since Valerian : for under Aureiian she 
^as rather menaced with persecution, than ac* 
tually persecuted. 

I cannot, says £usebius, sufficiently express 
the freedom and dignity with which the gospel 
^V was preached before this last storm, nor the ho- 
^^ nour it was held in by all men, Greeks and bar- 
^ barians. Our princes bestowed a thousand marks 
f ^ of kindness upon those who professed it, and 
** trusted them with the government of provinces, 
<^ at the same time that they dispensed with their 
f^ offering those sacrifices which piety forbids. The 
*} imperial palaces were filled with faithful, whoy 
^f with their wives, children, and servants, gloried 
^' in worshipping the name of Christ under the 
<^ eyes of their masters, and had a greater share 
<< than any other officers in the favour and confix 
** dence of the emperors. After the example of 
*^ their sovereigns, the intendants and governors 
<< of provinces respected and honoured the chiefs 
<^ of our religion. Oqr assemblies became so nu* 
^^ merou9, that the old churches being no loi^ger 
^* large enough to contain them, we built more spa- 
^^ cious ones in all tiieeities. Such, continues the 
*^ historian, was our happy situation, so long as we 
^* deserved the protection of heaven by an holy 
<* and irreproachable conduct.** Another circum- 
stance to be added to Eusebius's account, and 
which will shew plainly what progress Christianity 
had made in the palace, is that there is room to be- 
lieve that even Dioclesian*s wife Prisca, and his 
daughter Valeria married to Galerius, were Chris- 
tians. 

Not that the church had escaped all persecution TOtem. 
since Dioclesian's accession ta the throne* I shall ^^ g^ 

soontr 
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soon observe that Galerius used the Christians in 
his armies extremely ill : and in the year 286. 
Maximian had made several martyrs, the most il- 
lustrious of whom are St Maurice and his legion, 
andStDenys of Paris and hi^ companions. But nei- 
ther Diocfesian nor Constantius had ever shewn 
any hatred against the Christians: Maximian's vio- 
lences were only transitory, and those of Galerius 
had not been carried to extremes. The church in 
general,andparticularly thatof the East, which was 
best known to Eusebius, may therefore be said to 
have enjoyedpeace arid tranquillityfor a longtime. 
l£uKb. This calm, accompanied even with glory, had 

produced its usual eifect, a relaxation of discipline 
and morals. " Envy, ambition, hypocrisy, glided 
^' in among us, says Eusebius : divisions between 
" the ministers of religion, divisions between the 
^* people. We made war upon each other, if not 
^' with arms, at-least by speeches and writings. 
** Even those who held the rank of pastors, de- 
*' spising the divine precepts, quarrelled among 
*^ tnemselves, were filled' with animosity, and dis- 
" puted for the first places in the church of 
*' Christ, as if they had been secular principali- 
*' ties. Our sins therefore kindled the wrath of 
God against us, arid induced him to chastise us 
in order to bring us back to him.'* 
Laetant de GalcriUs, worthy to lend his ministry in the pu- 
p^Iic 10 "ishmentwhichGodthoughtproperto inflict upon 
—Id. his people, was, as we learn frorii Lactantius, the 
chief instrument of it. He had been brought up 
in hatred of the Christian name by his mother, a 
woriian extremely superstitious, who, offering ffe* 
quent sacrifices in her village to the pretended d^i- 
ties of the mountains, had taken great offence at 
the Christians for their refusing to partake of the 
repasts which she gave at the same time, and for 
theirfastingandpraying'whilstshecelebrated feasts 
of joy with the inhabitants of the place. Galerius,as 
superstitious as his mother, and full of the preju- 

dices 
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dices which she had instilled into hiiii, was not in ^ 
a situation to follow entirely this bloody impres- 
sion during the first years of his elevation. His 
thoughts were taken up with war : and he found 
himself in a state of subordination, which did hot 
permit him to command exactly as he pleased. 
jBut hatred of the Christians took root in Iiis heart : 
and he at length found Dioclesian disposed to se- 
cond him, on the occasion I am going to mention. 

Dioclesian had the weakness of wanting to dive 
into futurity, and of believing that it might be 
discovered in the entrails of animals. As he was 
offering sacrifices with this view, some of the Chris- 
tian officers belonging to his palace, who were pre- 
sent, made the sign of the cross, which Lactan- 
tius calls the immortal sign, upon their foreheads. 
In consequence of this the sacrifices were disturb- 
ed, and the priests could hot find in the victinis^ 
the marks by which they pretended to know the 
will of the gods ; or perhaps they only said they 
could not find them, in order to exasperate the 
prince against those whom they hated. What is 
certain, is that they declared to the emperor that 
the presence of profane men disordered them in 
their functions, and hindered them from succeed- 
ing therein. 

Constantine himself relates, in Eusebius, a factipw. ^n/, 
very analogous to thisj and which happened about ^^^'- ^^• 
the same time. An oracle of Apollo confessed * 
that the just then upon the earth, prevented its 
giving true answers as in former days. Diocle- 
sian asked his sacrificers who those just were, and 
they did not scruple to answer him tjiat they were 
the Christians. 

If what they said was true, Dioclesian ought xacteni, 
surely to have inferred from thence the impotence 
and futility of the gods he worshipped. But in- 
stead of reasoning in that just manner, he flew in- 
to a passion against those who hindered him from^ 
coming at his favourite knowledge, and ordered 

that 
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that all the officers of his palace should either saf- 
cnfi(:e to bis gods, or be whipped for their diso- 
bedience. He even extended the rigour of this 
ordinance to his soldiers, insisting that they should 
jsui.Biit. sacrifice or be broken. Galerius, who had long 
r//j.^. ^^^ *^^ troops under his immediate command 
!i95.^ 317. observe the same law, was highly pleased at findi> 
ing himself authorised by Dioclesian, and resolv^ 
ed to seize the opportunity to carry things to the 
utmost extremity. 
^aoant Hc wcnt to the old emperor at Nicomedia, and 
spent the winter with him, pressing him inces^ 
santly to render the persecution general, jind to 
add to it the penalty of death. He represented 
to hxm that the former orders were insufficientf 
and had not procured the deities of the empire a 
single worshipper. That the Christians in the 
army made no difficulty of quitting the service 
rather than their religion ; and that even the ex- 
emplary severity inflicted upon some of them, who 
had been punished with death, had not made the 
least impression upon them, or abated their obsti- 
nacy. Dioclesian resisted a long while. He 
knew how much Christianity had increased, and 
could not think of spreading trouble and desola- 
tion throughout the whole empire : but would 
have remained satisfied with turning the Christians 
out of his palace and air mies, (ralierius not agree-* 
ing to this, but on the contrai'y persisting vehe- 
mently in his own opinion, a great council was 
held, in which the afiair was deliberated. But all 
that were present, either prejudiced against the 
Christian religion, or desirousto cuyry favour with 
their Caesar, who now began to soar, sided with 
Galerius; Dioclesian still deferred coming to a 
resolution, and, either to disculpate himself,or out 
of superstition, sent to consult the oracle of ApoK 
lo at Miletus. This was making the Pagan priests 
fudges in their own cause. Apollo could not fail 
to order the enemies of his worship to be extir* 

pate4* 
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pated* At length Dioclesian yidded, but without 
4^ondeQting to tne shedding of blood. That except? 
ed, it was agreed that the Christians siiould be tor* 
men ted by every kind of violence; ^nd the destruc- 
tion of their church in Nicomedia was resolved on 
as the first act of hostility. The day fixed for the 
execution of this design was the twenty-third of 
February, on which the Pagans celebrated the 
feast of their god Terminus, as if, by an idle and 
superstitious allusion, that day had bid fairer thaa 
any^other to put a final stop to a contrary religion. 

The day agreed on being come, a party of sol- 
diers, headed by their officers, went to the churchy 
broke open its dpors, and began to hunt for the 
image of the God worshipped there, imagining 
that they should find in a Christian church some- 
thing like what tney saw in their own temples. 
Theyfound the Holy Scriptures, which they burnt, 
and delivered every thing else up to be plundered. 
The princes were at the palace y^indows, from 
whence they saw what passed, and by that means 
presided personally at the execution of their or- 
ders : for the church stood upon an eminence di^r- 
rectly facing them, Galerius was for setting it 
on fire : but Dioclesian, fearing lest the flames 
should spread farther, and thereuy occasion great 
mischief, opposed that step, and sent some qf the 
praetorian guards armed with hatchets and such 
other like instruments, who in a few hours de- 
stroyed thebuildiqgand levelled itwiththeground. 

The next day, the edict of persecution was pub-f^'/. ^^ 
lished in Nicomedia. This edict did not order 2. 
death : but that excepted, it comprehended every * ''''^^•^ 
rigour that could possibly be imagined* It or- 
dered, that the churches of the Christians should 
be pulled down in every city ; that their books of 
religion should be burnt publicly : that all Chris- 
tians should be punished ; if of distinguished 
rank, by forfeiture of their posts and dignities ; 
if of^the lower class, by the loss of liberty : that 
they should all be liable to be put to the rack, 

without 
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without any exception on account of birth or 
employments : that the courts of justice should 
be shut against them, so that they should not be 
able to commence or prosecute any suit in their 
own behalf ; and that, on the contrary, all actions 
brought against them should be received, and 
determined to their disadvantage. 

Such was the tenor of the first edict, to which* 
was soon after added a second, aimed particularly 
against the bishops and other ministers of the 
Christian religion, whom the magistrates were or* 
dered to sei^e and imprison, and to compel by 
every means, to sacrifice to the gods of the empire. 
These edicts were sufficient to authorize the 
judges to pass sentence of death upon whoever 
persevered in resisting them j and they accJord- 
Tittem. ingly bestowed the crown of martyrdom upon se- 
Di^iart. veral. But in the subsequent declarations, death 
I3.4fi9. was expressly mentioned, and ordered to be in- 
flicted without distinction upon all that professed 
Christianity. 

Dioclesian was led to this excess of cruelty, con- 
trary to all his principles, by what seemed to him 
a necessary consequence of the first step he had 
been induced to take, from which, though he had 
agreed to it unwillingly, he thought he could not 
afterwards recede with honour. Two circum- 
stances contributed, from the very first, to kindle 
his hatred, and make it appear just to him. One 
of them proceeded from the indiscreet behaviour 
of a Christian : the other was artfully brought 
about by Galerius. 

As soon as the first edict was posted up, a zea- 
^ci.%jn}o\i% Christian pulled it down and tore it publicly. 
5. i Lac^ He was seized, delivered up to the executioner, 
'"*'• severely mangled, laid upon a grid-iron, and broil- 
ed to death. He suffered all this punishment with 
inflexible firmness and serenity, which never for- 
sook him to his last breath. It is to be hoped that 
the merit of martyrdom expiated before God the 
fault committed through his rashness ; but we may 

easily 
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easily conceive what impression so audacious an 
action, and so contrary to the laws, naust have 
made upon the mind of such a prince as Dioclesian. 
' Galerius heightened it by a detestable artifice. 
Making some of his own officers privately set fire 
to a part of the imperial palace, he laid this crime 
to the charge of the Christians, who, said he, had 
committed it, in order to be revenged and set 
themselves at liberty by destroying the two 
]^rinces who had declared war against them. Dio- 
elesian, cunning as he was, did not suspect this 
treachery. He flew into a violent passion against 
the CHpistian officers, of which he had great num- 
bers in his palace, and ordered them to l|e racked 
in his presence ; but in vain. As they perse- 
vered in asserting their innocence, the truth was 
not cleared up : tor no one thought of interro- 
gating Galerius's officers. It is pretty extraor- 
dinary that even Constantine, who was then upon 
the spot, did not suspect the authors of this 
wicked plot, but ascribes the fire in question to 
lightning, in a speech which he pronounced long 
after, and which Eusebius has preserved. M. de^"'-/^^* 
Tillemont offers a probable conjecture to reconcile 25. 
the testimonies of Constantius and Lactantius, by 
supposing that the palace might be set on fire by 
lightning, and that Galerius then gave private or- 
ders to his officers to add fresh fuel to the flames. 

He repeated the same treachery a fortnightafter. 
The fire broke out again suddenly, but by speedy 
assistance was prevented from spreading. How- 
ever, Galerius, seizing this opportunity, after hav- 
ing worked Dioclesian up to the pitch he wanted, 
left Nicomedia abruptly, saying that he would not 
stay there to be burnt alive by the Christians. 

It was probably in consequence of this conspi-^"*-^*^^ 
racy falsely imputed to the Christians, that Dio-g.^^* 
clesian issued his second edict, which filled with 
bishops, priests, and deacons, the prisons destined 
for malefactors, to such a degree, that no room 
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was left in tbem for these last, they being all Si}ed 
lacumt, ^^^'^ saints and holy men. It was a)so then that 
IS ' he compelled, to use Lactantius's words, h|s wife 
Frisca, and his daughter Valeria, to sacrifice to 
idols* If this be true» if compulsion was really 
used with them, it is a proof that they were Chris- 
tians, (HT at least well inclined in favour c^ Chris- 
tianity, and that they had been instructed in it to 
a certain degree. 

The persecution was general throughout the 
whole empire: for the edicts which ordered it 
were sent to Maximian and Constantius, to be 
executed by them in their departments. Piocle* 
sian's authority was so much respected by those 
he had associated to his ppwer, that whatever he 
resolved was a law to them. Maximian, natu- 
rally cruel, and whose hands had long been im- 
brued in Christian blood, exulted in the office of 
seeing the edicts rigidly put in force. Constan- 
tius, though they were repugnant to his more hu-^ 
mane way of thinking, could not however abso* 
lutely renise to do what was required of him. He 
suffered the churches of the Christians to be pulled 
down, but spared the lives of the people. I da i^ot 
mean by this, that none were martyred in the 
whole extent of the country under his commands 
^'i^'m^ The fanatic zeal of some governors and magistrates 
crowned several Christians in Gaul and Spain ; and 
ta this time belongs particularly the glorious com- 
bat and martyrdom of the great St Vincent* But 
Constantius had no other share in these violences^ 
than barely tolerating what he did not dare to 
hinder, curbed as he was by the rigour of the edict, 
and by his respect and deference for Dioclesian. 
He therefore let some hot-headed enthusiasts, 
fj^*^/]J^'*wha were far from his sight, execute their orders. 
13. i 15. But in his court, he protected Christianity : and 
whilst the other princes inflicted their first acts of 
cruelty upon the Christians of their palaces, ^nd 
endeavoured to, make idolatry alone triumph about 

their 
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their- persons; Constantius, actuated by very dif- 
fensnt principles, judged those most worthy of his 
confidence who were most faithfully attached to 
the Christian religion ; and in order to know them^ 
he put them to the following trial. 

Me ordered the Christians in his palace, who 
Were Very numerous, to be told, that he would 
have none of their pei'saasion any longer near him^ 
and that they must consequently chuse which they 
would prefer^ their religion or their fortune, and 
either resolve to sacrifice, if they would teep their 
places^ or give them up if they refused. Even in 
those days all Christians were not saints, and 
there were among these several, Who unwilling to 
quit the good things of thiis world for the future 
blesrsings of heaven, obeyed the order that was 
notified to them, for fear of losing their employ- 
teenrts ; whilst others, animated with a true faith^ 
preferred their religion to all temporal hopes. 
When they had thus taken their several resolu* 
tions, Constantius shewed what he thought of 
them, by declaring that h% could by no nleans put 
any trust in men who had forsaken their religion : 
for how, said he, Can it be expected that they 
should be faithful to their prince, who have been 
faithless to their God? He therefore broke all 
these, and dismissed them with ignominy. Es- 
teeming, on the contrary, those who had persever- 
ed in their engagements towards God, and look« 
ing upon them as men whose fidelity could be re- 
lied on, he not only kept them in the palace, but 
distinguished them above all others, and promoted 
them, as the surest friends he could have. 

This remarkable instance of Constantius's affec- 
tionate regard for the Christians leaves no room 
to doubt but that the violences exercised against 
them in the provinces of his department, were the 
effect of the blind rage, of some particular gover- 
nors, and of the prince's cautious wariness. 

The 
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The case was very different in the other parts of 
the empire, where the princes themselves inflam^ 
ed and rewarded the cruelty of their officers* 
There, the blood of Christians ran in streams* 
But as the detail of this persecution, the longest 
and most violent that the church ever suffered, 
belongs properly to ecclesiastical history, I shall 
confine myself to some general circumstances^ 
which may not be quite foreign to my subject. 
jsus. Hisu Eusebius tells us that fear made many apos* 
£ccL VIII. i^^^^ . ]y^i^ ^l^\^ ^ discretion ill suiting the rules 

of history, he thinks it incumbent on him, says he^ 
rtutm. to draw a veil over those events so afflicting to 
Christianity. Perhaps his own interest might 
dictate this prudent silence : for it is certain that 
he was imprisoned for confessing the faith : it is 
also certain that he came out of prison without 
bearing any corporal marks of the violence of the 
persecutors ; and that some illustrious confessors 
afterwards reproached him, in full council, with 
having basely purchased his safety and liberty by 
t)ffering incense to idols. 

Lapses were very common in the cast : nor were 
they less so in Africa, where many, without pre- 
tending to renounce the faith, gave up the holy 
Scriptures, in conformity to the edict of persecu- 
tion, and by that meanness escaped racks and 
death. These were called traditors, and gave rise 
to the schism of the Donatists, which proved ex- 
tremely detrimental to the church, and of which 
the history makes part of that of Constantine. 

But if the Christian church had cause to lament 
the weakness of some of her children, and even 
of her ministers, the glory of a great many mar- 
tyrs and generous confessors edified and comfort- 
ed her. M. de Tillemont has related their noble 
triumphs, so precious to piety. 
£us. de vit. A very great number of Christians, to avoid the 
cmtt. 11. persecution, fled to foreign lands, andfound among 
the barbarians an assylum which the cruelty of their 

countrymen 
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countrymen the Romans denied then}. We have 
already observed upon some other occasions, that 
these dispersions, owing to the fury of the perse- 
cutors, became subservient to the great designs 
of God, to make the name of Christ known to na- 
tions who had never before heard of the Saviour. 

To open violence, racks, and torments, was ad- ^c'««^- 
ded another kind of persecution, levelled, not v!*^!^^ 
against the body, but the mind. Two philoso- 
phers, or men of letters, instead of pitying the 
great distresses of the Christians, tried to aggra- 
vate their sufferings by writing against their reli- 
gion, and endeavouring to rob them of the coifn- 
fort of suffering for the truth. Lactantius alone 
describes one of these authors to us, but without 
naming him. He was a speculative, and not a 
practical philosopher; voluptuous, fond of osten- 
tation and cxpence, and consequently greedy of 
money. His work, whish according to the same 
Lactantius, was deemed purile, wretched, and ri- 
diculous, is fallen into total oblivion. 

The other writer was a magistrate intrusted iu/^.^^^^,^. 
justifying the persecution to which he had contri- ^ers. o. i». 
buted greatly by his bloody counsels. Hierocles, 
governor of Bithynia, at the same time that he 
employed the sword to extirpate Christianity, 
made use of his pen also to render it, had he been 
able, contemptible and odious. In one part of his 
work, which he intitled the Friend of Truths he 
made, as I have elsewhere observed, a comparison 
of ApoUonius, of Tyana with Jesus Christ. £use- ^«,. ,„ ;/?. 
bins has refuted him in that point. The rest otp^<^^' 
his writing turned upon pretended contradictions 
in our holy Scriptures, and was little more than ^Lactant. 
repetition of the, objections before made by Cel-^"'^*** 
sus and destroyed by Origin. Lactantius answer- 
ed it, not by a direct refutation, but by establish- 
ing in his Divine Insiiiutions the solid foundations 
.of the Christian religion, and demonstrating the 
'absurdity of idolatry. Neither the philosopher's 

writing. 
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Writing, nor that of Hierocles, would have been 
any ways formidable, had they not been armed 
with the imperial power. 

The persecution ordered by Dioclesilin, was 
carried on by himself during two' years and two 
monthsi After his abdication, it deased to be 
general. But some of his successors^ particularly 
Galeritis and Ma^iraian Daza, Continued it with 
gieat violence for eight years : so that it lasted in 
all, ten years and almost four tnoriths, that is to 
Lactant rf^say^ from the twenty-third of February in the year 
"^12^4' of Christ 303, to the thirteenth of June in the year 
4»1 313 J when the edict of Constsintine and Licinius 

to restore peace to the church, was published at 
Nicomedia. We shall have occasion to mention 
it again, with the addition of some farther circum^ 
stances, because the interests of Christianity be- 
came more and more ati affair of state^ especildly 
after Constantine had publicly embraced it. 
Se^iiiou9 Some expressions of Eusebius seetn to imply 
commo- j}^3^ Dioclesian's rage against the Christians was 

lions in » 00 

Meiitene increased by two unexpected seditious commo*^ 
Tu» ^m^ tions, for which he probably wanted to make them 
£cci ' answerable^ though their perpetual and constant 
riiL 6. submission to the legal authority ought to have 
screened them even from any suspicion of that 
kind. These commotions were neither consider->^ 
able in themsdves, nor by their conseqnenees* 
Of the first, we know nothing more than what Eu- 
sebius says in very few words* A rebel, whom he 
does not name, caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor in Melitane^ a country of Armenia : but 
his enterprise was defeated as soon as formed* 
ziBan^or. That samc Writer is equally laconic in regard to 
4^5/f' the second fact : but we find in Libanius where- 
with to supply his deficiency. 

The bason of the harbour of Seleucia in Syria 
not being deep enough, five hundred soldiers Were 
ordered thither, to dig in it. This work, of itself 
very laborious, was superintended with extreme 

rigour. 
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rigour. They were not allowed time even to pre* ' 
pare their necessary food, so that after working 
incessantly all day with vast fatigue^ they were 
obliged to spend part of the night in baking their 
bread. . Unable to eitdiif e this cruel treatment^ 
they resolved to shake off their hard servitude, 
and giving wav to a frantic rage, of which we find 
several examples in that age, they forced their 
commanding officer, whose name Was Eugene, to 
put on the imperial purple. He resisted : upon 
which ihey drew their swords and threatened him 
with death, which he, finding it inevitable, chose 
howeVer to defer. Antioch was not far off: and 
the seditious, knowing, that great city was then 
tinprovided with troops^ made their new emperor 
lead them thither; Worn out as they were with 
labour and want, th^y plundered and ravaged 
every thing upon the rpad, and eat and drank to . 
such excess, that when they arrived at Antioch to- 
wards the evening, almost all of them were drunk^ 
land much fitter to sleep than fight. However, as 
they were not expected, and had none to deal with 
but citizens taken at unawares, they entered the 
city without resistance, and ran directly to the pa- 
lace. But after the first moment of surprize and 
terror,theAntiochians,recoveringthemselves,and 
considering the small number and helpless condi- 
tion of their invaders, assembled, and armed as 
WeH as they could ; the very women of theplacd 
joining them. The whole city, thus united, fell at 
once upon the five hundred soldiers half dead with 
. drunkenness and fatigue, and killed every one of 
them. Their chief himself lost with his life^ a phan- 
tom of grandeur which had lasted but one day. 

Dioclesian was certainly obliged to the inhabi- 
tants of Antioch,, and ought to have rewarded their 
fidelity and courage : nor had he any reason to be 
angry with those of Seleucia, in whose city the re- 
volt began^ biit without their contributing to it in 
any shape. He was probably deceived by false f e^ 

VOL. IXi Z ports. 
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ports, which made him vewt his fury upon the 
principal members of the council of each of those 
two cities, among whom was the grandfather of 
Libanius. The bloody execution of these innocent 
men, rendered his name so odious throughout the 
whote country, that ninety years after no creature 
there could hear it mentioned without horror. 
^!°^^to^"" On the seventeenth of September in the year of 
Kometo Christ 503, which was that of the edict of perse- 
^^^^^^^cution^ this prince entered into the twentieth year 
for the of his rcigu : an uncommon happines^^ as I before 
^ear*of Ms obsctved, for which he owed the Roman people 
tSgn! and feasts attd shews. He had likewise to celebrate the 
JJ^**®j^"!*°^^ triumph decreed to him and his colleague sixteen 
triumph, years before, and which he had ever since conti- 
nued to merit by new victories gained, either per- 
TUkm. soqally, or by the ministry of their Cassars. It is 
probable that Dioclesian, sparing as he was of bis 
money, and very little popular, joined these two 
Eus, Conk festivals into one, to save expence, and avoid the 
^'^^ necessity of figuring in person, a thing he never 
-v^as fond of, ^nd still less so since the fright occa- 
^ioqed by the thunder that fell upon his palace at 
Nicomedia, and the fire which ensued, had affec- 
ted his brain, and caused what we should call va- 
pours. It was even with reluctance that he com- 
, plied with the obligation his triumph laid hina un- 

de;- of going to Rome, which he had never seen 
but once in M his reign, when he went thither to 
be acknowledged after the war against Carinus 
and the death of that emperor. 
Tuntii. He staid at Rome as short a time as possible. 
The solemnity of his twentieth year fell, as I have 
just said, bn the seventeenth of September. He 
put it off for two months longer, and celebrated 
it jointly with his triumph on the seventeenth of 
November; 
JEtitrop, The triumph of Dibclesiafa and Maximian was 
rendered splendid by representations of their bat- 
tles and victories over very many different nations 

in 
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in almost every part of the world. But its chief 
drriahient waS the captive * family of Narses king 
of the Persians* His wives, his sisters, and his 
children were led in chains before the chariot of 
the triuipphers; 

It does not appear that the two Csesars had any 
share in the glory of this triumph; to which they 
had nevertheless contributed greatly by their ex* 
ploits* The two Augustiy without doubt, looked 
Upon Constantius and Galerius as their lieute- 
nants } and by the oldest laws, of Rome the tri- 
umph was due only to those to whom the chief 
Command belonged. 

The double solemnity of the vicefmalia and theHisgam^ 
triumph, had drawn to Rome an immense con-^^J^a- 
course of all nations; big with expectations of cent, 
seeing prodigiously magnificent games. Diocle-^*^*'*** 
fiian gave games in fact, but not atteiided wiClv 
any extravagance br luxury. " t Feasts; said he^ 
" at which the censor is present, ought to be cbn- 
** ducted with decency and decorum/* The Ro- ' 

man emperors, as is known, took the title, or at 
least exercised the power of that office; . 

This severity was by no means relished by the '^^ P®<^P^® 
Roman people^ all whose rightSi and all whose t^e^th 
cares were then, and indeed had long been redu-^®™- 
iced to their being fed by the prince's liberalities^ 
and amused with shews. * 

The people, dissatisfied with Dioclesiari; could J^^^^^^^ 
not be silent) but loaded him with bitter sarcasms, k^^ ab. 
This prince J who had never liked Rome, took ^^^^' , 
still greater aversion to his capital on account o^moruPerl 
this usage to which he was not accustomed. It*<^«-^T- 

2 may 

\ 

* I take Eutropius's etpnUssion literally. M. de Tfllemont 
has chosen to modify it, hy supposing that Narses'^ family ap« 
peared only in effigy in Dioclesian's triumph. I sefe no reason 
for giving this forced interpretation to the express words of 
the ancient author. 

t Castiorcs esse oport^re ludos specitaate censore.^ 
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may with great probability be conjee tured, that 
liis first design was to stay there at least until the. 
iir&t of January, in order then to take possession 
of his ninth consulship in the capitol with Maxi^ 
mian, who was at the same time to enter upon his 
eighth* Piqued at a liberty which he thought de- 
generated into licentiousness, Dioclesian sudden- 
ly resolved to leave Rome. Notwithstanding the 
rigour of the season, he set oat from thence, on 
the twentieth of December, and performed the 
ceremony of taking possession of the consulship 
at Ravenna. 
HefaUsin- His precipitation cost him dear. He was in a 
to a linger- hurry to return to his favourite city, Nicomedia. 
^ich^ The inconveniencies of the journey in a bad sea^on^ 
feels his joined to a weak state of health, threw him into a 
^^^ lipgering illness of which he never recovered perr 
fectly. After keeping his apartment a long while ; 
finding himself* somewhat better he made an effort 
to appear in public on account of ^ome solemn 
ceremony, and towards the end of the year 304^ 
he celebrated the dedication of the circus he had 
built at Nicomedia. But either the fatigue h^ 
underwent that day, or the violence of his disor- 
der, which had only been suspended, brought oa 
. a relapse, and endangered his life. The alarm 
%vas great : public prayers were put up for his 
preservation, and at length on the thirteenth of 
December he fainted away, and was thought to 
be expiring. However, he recovered life, but not 
his health : and when he appeared again in pub^ 
lie two months and a half after, on 'the first of 
March in th^ year 305, he was so altered, brokeu 
j^^usehjiuL^^d extenuated, that he could scarcely be known 
ijcct r///. again. What was still worse fof him, was that 
cwftTtl'M^ mind remained afiected, not indeed to a total 
and absolute degree of insanity, but in such man- 
ner that he was frequently bereft of his senses for 
a time, and those fits, when over, left behind theiqi 



a lethargic numbness and heaviness* 



This 
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' This melancholy situation of Dioclcsian favour- ^^"^ 
€d the ambitious views which Galerius had for se-^InS|cof 
veral years cherished in his heart. Thirsting af- P^<^^«-. 
ter the first rank, he flattered himself that Dio.^n,for"" 
clesian, worn out by illness, would neither haves^^^f^^ 
strength enough to keep the sovereignty, nortoabSc^ 
sufficient resolution to resist his importunities and^^e«npire. 
solicitations to him to abdicate it. As to Maxi« 
mian, whose only merit was courage in war, but 
who had no steadiriess of conduct, no head, little 
sense and understanding, Galerius had no fear of 
him, nor doubted of being able to awe him into 
his measures. Besides the splendour and dis- 
tinction which his victory over the Persians gave 
him, he had lately acquired the friendship and as- 
sistance of a nation of bart)arians, who, driven 
from their native country by the Goths, had ta- 
ken refuge in the Roman territories, and were LactanLS^ 
received by Galerius, to whom they became a con- 
siderable reinforcement. His troops were by this is. 
means augniented, and he seems to have likewise 
added to them new levies raised in the provinces 
of his department, so that he found himself in a 
condition to give the law : and though the last of 
the four princes on whom the government of the 
empire then depended, he formed alone the plan 
of his intended alterations, taking upon him to 
exclude some, and put in others, just as is suited 
his interest or caprice. 

The form of government established by Diode- 
sian, that is to say, of having two Atigusti znd two 
Caesars, was to be continued. In consequence of 
the abdication of Dioclesiafi and Maximian, which 
he laid down as his first point j he and Constantius 
were to be the AugmtL The two Caesars were next 
to be chosen : or rather they seemed to be already 
appointed by nature and the circunistances of 
things. Maxentius the son oif Maximian, and Con- 
stantine the son of Congtantius, were the only 
persons that could be4:hought of: and the right 

which 
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which their birth gave them seemed by so much 
the more indisputable, as Dioclesian had no son, 
and Galerius*s ^on Candidianus was illegitimate, 
and then but nine years old. But neither of these 
two princes pleased Galerius : the one by his 
yicps, the other by his merit, became equally sus- 
picious in his eyes. Maxentius was his son-in-law, 
but a young monster, who already shewed the 
yery worst of inclinations, to which.he afterwards 
gave an unbounded loose, when he had possess- 
ed himself of the sovereign power* I dp not, 
however, believe t|iat this would have appeared 
to Galerius a sufficient motive of exclusion, if 
Maxentius had not affronted and vexed him by 
his haughtiness and iarrogance, which he carried 
%o such an height as to refusq to submit to the; 
then established ceremonial with respect to the 
emperors, of paying homage, or, as it was called, 
adoration^ to his father and father-in-law.' Such a 
character could not but be both feared and hated. 
Constantine an amiable prince, and^ as I have al- 
ready deiscribed him, full of noble qualities, gave 
another kind of uneasiness and umbrage to Gale- 
rius, who was afraid to decorate his t;alents withj 
a title of honour and power, lest he should there- 
by arm a rival against himself. He despised his 
father, whose moderation he looked upon as ai^ 
effect of pusillanimity ; and Galerius's projects 
tended to nothing less than stripping Constantius 
of the empire, if death did not soon deliver him 
from a colleague who was a burden to him. He 
therefore was far from thinking of strengthening 
|iim by making his son Caesar. He wanted Cae- 
sars who should owe their elevation to him, who 
should be his creatures, and whom he should be 
able to keep in a state of dependance. For these 
reasons he cast his eyes upon one Severus, who is 
not known in history uritil this moment, and upori 

♦his nephew Daia or Daza. 

Severus, 
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Severus, who took the names of Flavins V*^c-^^;^ 
rius, born in Illyricum of obscure parentage, had 5. * * 
a way of thinking as low as his birth. Fond of 
wine, of dancing, and of every other excess of that 
kind,^ he turned day into night, and night into day. 
Galerius, when he presented him to Dioclesian, 
ascribed to him the merit of fidelity in the distri- 
bution of the sums he had intrusted him with for 
the troops : but I am apt to think that what chief- 
ly recommended Severus to the person who pro- 
moted him, was the meanness of his mind, which 
promised Galerius a slave under the purple. 

Daza was the son of Galerius's sister, and had, 
like bis ancestors, and like his uncle himself, kept 
Cattle in his infancy. Galerius had lately sent for 
him to court, ^pd changed his ignoble name into 
that of Maximian or Maximin. This last is th^ 
name that has prevailed in history, for which rea- 
son we shall always call him by it. Medals aiid in- 
scriptions name him C. Galerius Valerius Maximi- 
nus. He was then very young, void of education, 
destitute of culture, retaining all the clownishness 
of his country and birth, addicted to drunken- 
ness, superstitious^to excess. The sequel will shew 
what other vices his great change of fortune and 
the licentiousness of the sovereign power produ- 
ced, or at least manifested in him. Galerius made 
no doubt of thq blind submission of a nephew, 
whom he had raised from nothing to the throne. 
H6 was mistaken, as the event will shew. • 

When he had arranged his system in the man- 
ner that seemed to him test suited to his views, 
he set about o^ecutin^ it. 

He began with attaching Maximian, as the; easi- La^ntit. 
est to overthrow, and at once succeeded. by threa- 
tening tq^stir up a civil war, if he did liot grant 
him the title of Augustus, which he had so well 
deserved, and which he was weary of waiting for. 
Maximian, though Fond of power and grandeur, 

yielded j 
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yielded ; fear getting the better of his ambition. 
He also accepted the Caesar which Galerius pfo^ 
* posed to him ; and this last had the insolence to 
send Severus to him to be invested with the pur- 
ple, even before he had conferred with Diocle- 
sian upon that subject. . ' 

' After this first victory, Galerius ventured upon 
the second attack, to which end he went to Nico- 
media, to try to reduce a prince he had always 
feared, and whom he certainly would not bavdgot 
the better of j if illness had not weakeiied him. 
He began at first prettygently, representing to him 
that he was old, (though Dioclesian was then on- 
ly fifty^nine) that his health was paatl^ impaired 
by the violent illness under which it was thought 
he would have sunk, and thait the weight of the 
government was too much for him to bear. He 
proposed to him the example of Nerva, who, ac- 
cording to a tradition then received, but of whicU 
we have proved elsewhere the falsity, ' abdicated 
the enipire, and committed it to the cafe of Tra- 
jan. Dioclesian rejected this idea, which he 
judged indecent, and by no nieans becoming him 
to entertainl But as he was informed by a let- 
ter from Maximian of what had passed between, 
w him and Galerius, in hopes of satisfying the au- 

daciousness of amambitious man by yielding part- 
ly to his desires, he said, that he saw indeed no 
reason why the title of Augustus might not be 
rendefed common to thefourprinceswhogoverned. 
This was not at all the plan of Galerius, who want- 
ed to be master, whicn he knew he shoyld never 
be so long as Dioclesian remained in place. He 
accordingly answered, that he would abide by the 
system established by Dioclesian himself. That it 
was difficult to preserve concord even between two 
feqaal colleagues, but that it would be absolutely 
impossible to maintain it among four. " If there- 
*^ fore, added he, you persist in not resigning your 
*' power, I shall know what I have to do : for my 
' ' . ■ - ' . ■ f . « intention 
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^^ intention is not to languish always in an inferior 
*1 station, and never to occupy any but the lowest 
<^ rank/' Dioclesian's head was no longer able to 
resist such violence as thisj, and Maximian's exam* 
pie weakened him still more. Tears stole dowa 
his cheeks, and, conquered by an impression which 
stifled neither his inclination nor bis understand- 
ing, he gave most unwillingly a consent he had 
not the courage to refuse. His only arguments 
then turned upon the choice of the Caesars, which^ 
said he, ought to be settled by joint deliberation 
of the four princes, " Whs^t need is there, repliec} 
** Galerius, of a joint deliberation i Whatever we 
** determine must please the other two.** Dio- 
clesian answered, that their approbation was in 
effect sure enough, because none but their sons„ 
Maxentius and Constantine, could be made Cas- 
pars. ** No ! replied Galerius ; I will not have 
"Maxentius. He is proud, and braved roe bc- 
*^ fore he had anj^ title. What then will he not 
*^ do when Associated to the sovereign power ?*' 
" You have nothing of that kind to reproach Con- 
<^ stantiite with, said Dioclesian. He is of an 
^' amiable disposition, and promises a still milder 
*' and more moderate government than that of his 
'* father." Galerius, growing bolder as he gained 
ground, here decla^red his sentiments flatly. 
" What ! said he, am I then not to be master of 
** any thing ? I must have Caesars who will be sub- 
** missive to me, who will be afraid to displease 
•* me, and who will take my orders in every thing.'* 
He then proposed Severus and Maximin, Dio- 
clesian represented in v^in that he knew too much 
of th'e one, and too little of the other, to ap- 
prove of such a choice. Galerius insisted, and 
said he would be answerable for them. ^* Do then 
as you please, said the emperor coiiquered and 
Qver-powered. It is your business, since you 
^' are going to be at the head of the empire. 

"Whilst 
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*^ Whilst the authority was in my ^hands, I took 
** care that the republic should nourish. If any 
" disgrace befals it now, I shall not be answerabte/' 
^^io^ldr' livery thing being thus settled and concluded, 
Diociesian Dioclcsian and Maximian concerted matters so as 
mi^n^^s to make their cession of the empire on the same 
Tenia and day, that is to say, the first of May, one at Nicck 
creh^^^" media, the other' at Milan. We know not any 
Ccesars. fartherparticularsconccmingMaximian, than that 
j^useb, jjg quitted the purple, invested with. it Severus, 
jEw^j. who had been sent to him by Galerius, and retir- 
ed to a delightful place in Lucania, where he re*- 
main^d until his; restless tenjper and other con- 
curring accidents made him leave it, to run again 
after graiKleurs which he had renounced with re- 
^ ^^ g^ct, and embark in new adventures, which, as 
we shall see, ended at last in a tragical death. 
^^ The ceremony of Dioclesian's abdication is relat« 
ed at proper length by Lactantius. 

This prince ordered the troops to assemble up- 
on a rising ground, three miles from Nicomedia, 
on the very spot where he had given the purple 
to Galerius thirteen years and two months before, 
and where to preserve the memory of that event, 
a column had been erected, crowned with a statue 
of Jupiter. To this assembly Diociesian wen tin 
state, attended by his guards ; and there shedding 
tears, the overflowing? of his weakness, he made 
a short speech, setting forth, that his age and in- 
firmities no longer perrait|;ed him to bear the 
weight of the empire; that he wanted rest after 
so many years of labour and fatigue ; that he ced- 
ed the sovereign power to those who, being strong- 
er than him, would be better able to discharge 
the duties of th^t high station, an4 that he was 
going to name two CsiEtsars in thct room of Gon- 
stantius and Galerius, w^o, by his. abdication and 
that of Maximian, became Augus.H* 

Constantine, then thirty-one year^ of age, stood 
plqs^ by him, and had the wishes of the whole as- 
sembly. 
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setfibly. No doubt was made, but that he would 
be promoted to a digqity, to which his birth an4 
merit intitied him beyond dispute. Every one 
therefore was astonished to hear Dioclesiaa pro* 
nounce the names of Severus and Maximin. The 
surprize was so great, that numbers asked one ana* 
ther since when Constantine had <;haQged his 
name. ' But Galetrius did not leave them long in 
this suspense ; for, stretching out his hand, he 
took by the arm Maximin, who was, behind the 
throne, and made him advance that the soldiers 
might see him. Dioclesian then pulled off his 
purple mantle, and with his own hands laid it over 
the Srhoolders of the new Gaasar : after which, be- 
ing liojonger any thing more than a private man, 
he returned to the city, which he drove througk 
in a coach, and from thenqe continued his route 
to hfs native place. Salon a« 

This account, taken from Lactantius, shews thatx>iociesian 
Dioclesian did not renounce the empire without ^i^edcon- 
yiolence and reluctance. But what proves an un-^^ retire- 
common greatness and solidity, of mind in thisti^ent. 
prince, is that, as I observed in the beginning of 
his rei^n, after he had once taken his resolution, 
though he did that with a bad grace, he persisted - 
in it with a steadiness which never varied during 
the nine remaining years of his life, without being 
tempted either by the opportunities that offered, 
or by the splicitsltions aqd eixample of his col- 
league Maximiaq, who re-assumed the purple 
twice. Every one knows his fine answer to Maxi- vkt e^u 
misLU and others of his old friends who exhorted 
him to quit^his obscure life, and reclaim the em- 
pire. ^' Were you, • Said he to them, but to see 
•* the pot'herbs which I* caltivate with my own 
*' hand? at Salona, you certainly would never ad- 
" vise me to re-ascend the throne.". 

He 

* Utinam Salonae possetis vifere olera nostris manibtis insti- 
tuta. Profecto nunquam istud tentanduin judicaretis. 
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irtmavi- He was then sensible of all the difficulty of the 
Sf uS^"**^art of reigning, and saw, without doubt, at least 
prince <»n. some of the faults he had committed* in the admi- 
SJffi^Sy * nistration of the sovereign power. Those to whom 
^govern, he opened himself upon that head heard him own 
^.^i,r^/,what was equivalent to such an acknowledgment^ 
**. when he said : " Nothing • is more difficult than 
" to govern well. Four or five interested cour* 
^ tiers enter into a league, and lay their snares in 
** concert to deceiye the prince. They represent 
*' things to him under such appearances as suit 
•* their views. The prince, shut up in his palace, 
^ cannot know the truth, nor any thing Inore than 
*•- what they tell him. He promotes men who 
•* ought to be discarded, and dismisses others 
•* whom he ought to keep. In short, by the com- 
•* bination of a few wicked wretches, a good and 
*^ even cautious prince, with the very best inten- 
** tions, is betrq.yed and sold.** 
lUinaiiia Dioclcsiau embellished his retreat in a manner 
•fDiocie- answerable to his former fortuhe. He built hira- 
SesiS' self a superb palace, four miles from Salona^ the 
*"wk"^ walls of which still subsist almost entire at Spala- 
dJ^^ tro, a city upon the coast of Dalmatia, which per- 
«^«^<- haps took its name from this palace. Some other 
parts of that building also remain, sufficiently per- 
fect to shew that they once werie curiously finish- 
ed and very magnificent. 

Some particulars, which yet remain unnoticed, 
eoncerning Dioclesian afler his retreat, shall be 

mentioned 

* Ego, smf9 Vopiscug, a patre meoaudivi^ Diocktianain Prin- 
cipem> jam privatum^ dixisse nibil esse dilBcilius quam bene 
imperare. Colligunt se qu^tuor vel quinque^,atque unum 000- 
ailium ad fdecipiendUm Imperatomn capiunt : dicunt qiiid pro- 
bandam sit» hnperator^ qui domi <dau9U8 est^ vera non novit : 
cof itur hoc tantum scire quod ilH loquuntur. Facit judices 
/ ^iios fieri non opportet : amoved a Republica quos debebat ob- 
tinere. Quid multa ! ut Diocletianus ipse dicebat^ bonus^ cau- 
tus^ optimus venditur Imperator. 
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mentioaed in their order of time in the seqOel of 
this history. I must now finish the picture; of 
his reigfi and character, by adding to it a few 
touches which could not well be given sooner. 

He lessened the number of the praetorians, and He weaV 
thereby prepared the way for Constantiqe, w'^^pS^ri^ 
broke them. Dioclesian's design was to weaken ana. 
that body, which had made and unmade so many ^"'*'* '^** 
emperors. This precaution was by so much the 
more necessary to him, as b^ing determined not 
to reside in Rome, he might justly fea,r troubles 
and rebellions in that capital, especially whilst he ' 
shouM live at a great distance from it The same 
reason induced him likewise to reform and dimi? 
hish the city^cohorts. 

He abolished a set of spies established by thesuppres- 
emperors under the name of FrwnentarUj ox in-^^,^^ 
spectors of the corn. These were soldiers, whose rii, or pub- 
function at first was to distribute to their com-^ ^^ 
rades the measure oi corn allotted to eaeh man : 
and as this ministry gave them an opportunity of 
knowing all the soldiers of a cohort, or a le^on, 
they were directed to examine into their charac- 
ters, and ^ive an account of such as they should 
know to be seditious and capable of raising dis- 
turbance. Their commission was afterwards en* 
]arged, and they were authorised to observe, not 
only in the legions, but in the cities and provin<p 
ces, every commotion, every suspicion of revolt, 
and to give notice of it to the court. Thence , / - 
arose perpetual informations, and frequent ca- 
lumnies against innocent people, many of whom 
perished upon false accusations of treason, always 
too readily listened to by princes. Dioclesian was 
universally applauded for abolishing ' ^11 these In* 
spectors of the corn. But eithet he or his successors;, 
substituted in their room Agents of Affairs^ who 
soon became equally formidable and pernicious, g^^^^^i 

A great number of Dioclesian's laws inserted in Diocie- 
the code prove the esteem in which his successors ?"»"'» ^^» 

neld code. 
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held his wisdom in ,that important part of govern^ 
nmnu ment, legislation. M. de fillemont cites one of 
those lawswhich does honour to the prince's equity. 
A certain Thauniasius prefer/ed an indictment a* 
gainst Symmachus^ in whose house he had be«n 
brotight up from his infancy. Dioclesian fbrbadel 
receiving the accusation, saying that it was * ini- 
quitous and unworthy of the happiness of his reign*, 
Judgment Upon the wholc he was a great prince, an ele* 
concerning vafed and cxtetisive genins, knowing how to make 
ttef.^ *^ himself be obeyed, atid even respected by those 
from whom he could not require an entire obedi- 
Mitmert. ^^^^9 Steady in his designs, and judicious in his 
Geneth, choicc of the Hiost propcr measures for their exe* 
^^"/"V * cution ; active and always in motion ; careful to 
distmguish ment, and to remove vicious men from 
about his person j attentive to m^ke plenty reign 
in his capital, in the armies, and in the whole em- 
pire* But with so many qualities worthy of e- 
steem, he knew little of the art of rendering him*^ 
self amiable; and though he gloried in imitating 
CaptuM. Marciis Aurelius, he Was far from copying his 
^r. 19. goodnessi Besides the cruel persecution which 
he ordered against the Christians, we have seen 
that his government was in general hard, tending 
to oppress the people. All history reproaches him 
witn pride, ostentation, and arrogance. Even t 
his prudence degenerated into artifice and cun* 
ning^ and inspired sentiments of suspicion and 
mistrust. It has been observed t that no connec- 
tion with him could be trusted to, and that those 
whom he called his friends, could not depend 
upon a true and sincere affection on his side. His 
characterresembledgreatlythatof Augustusi both 
of them acted upon selfish principles, and were vir- 
tuous 

^ Iniquum k \onge a beatitudine nostn secuii esse eredimus^ 
Ht &c. Cod. lib. IX. tit l.Seg. 12. , 

t Diocletiani siispectam prudentiam. Euirop, lib* X. 
% Parum honesta in amicos fides. AureL VkU y 
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tuous only out of interest, ^ut modesty and mlld*- 
ness establish a very advantageous difference in 
favour of the founder of the monarchy of the Cae- 
sars, over the prince I now compare to him. 

In matters of war, the paralJd still holds good. 
Neither of them liked^, nor excelled ih it, though 
they cannot be said to have been ignorant in mi-*" 
litary affairs, nor to haye wanted courage when 
personal valour was necessary. Both, sensible of 
their defects, supplied their deficiency in this re- 
spect, by the choice of good and able generals or 
associates. ' 

Dioclesian's mind was not at all cultivated, nor state oT 
can I see any reason to believe that he favoured ^^^^f^^^ 
or protected learning, of which he was ignorant, sciences 
I find no trace of eloquence lender his reign, ex-JJ^^ 
<;ept in Gaul and at Rome, where Nazarius, Eu- 
menius, Mamertinus, still kept up a shadow of it. 
How history was treated in those days, we may 
judge from the writers of the Byzantine collec- 
tion, all of whom lived under Dioclesian, and 
whose enormous faults I have so frequently had 
occasion to point out. Philosophy sustained itself 
somewhat better, particularly by the mean^ of the rukm. * 
celebrated Porphyry, whose knowledge was ex- 
tensive, and who, originally the disciple of Ploti- 
nus, continued the succession of the. Platonic 
^school. But even if he had not composed a furi- 
ous work against Christianity, his philosophy in 
itself would deserve little esteem, being often be- 
wildered in extravagant chimaeras, and bordering 
upon magic, which at the same time, it affects to 
condemn. • 
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PBINCIPAL EVENT'S 

Of the RiEtGN 
op 

CONST ANTIUS CHLORIJS* 



CoNSTANTiaS V. \n^ A^.. A,,^^ 

Galeeius Maximiakus Y.i^^''^ ^^ '« Augg. 

CoNSTANTius and Galerius become Augtisti on 
the first of May, by the abdication of Dioclesian 
and Maximian* 

The Roman empire is actually shiared between 
them, but unequajjy. Constantius retains his de- 
partment, that is to say, Gaul, Spain and Britain. 
Galerius governs lUyricum, Thrace^ and Asia 
Minor himself, Italy and Africa by the ministry 
ofSeverus, and the east by that of Maximin. 

Constantius makes his subjects happy. Gale- 
rius governs like a tyrant. 
. He keeps with him ConstlBtntine, whom' he had 
excluded from the dignity of Csesar, and who was 
an obstacle to his designs. He endeavours several 
times to have him destroyed^ 



jLiLi9Br. Constantius VI. I Augg. 

A. c »& Galerius Maximianus VI. ) 

^ Constantine escapes from Nicomlsdia^ and goe^ 
to Gaul, where he joins his father, who was then 
preparing to pass over into Britain. 

Advantages 



% 
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Advantages gained by Constantius over the 
Picts, a people Whose n<ime appears now for the 
first time in history. 

Constantius dies at York on the twenty-'fiflh of 
July, leavinj^ several children, 1)ut appointing 
Constantine alone to be his successor. 

Constantine is proclaimed Augustus, on the 
same day^ by the army. 



''4*? « ' I ■ 'i " I »■' ."*"■■"*« 



SECT. III. 

Constantius held the first rahh among thejfimr princes 
who governed after Dioclemn. The em^e actuaU 
ly divided betxveen him and Galerius. Happiness 
of the pratmces under Constantius. Gulerius^ on 
the contrary^ governed tyranmcaJbf. Projects 
which he revohed in his mind. Constantine escapes 
Jrom Ntcomedia^ and joins hisjiither in Gaul* Con^ 
6tantius dies at York. He appoints Constantine 
his sole successor. The amy proclaims Constant 
tine Augustus. The fate of Constantius compared 
ixith that of bis co-temporary princes. 

A FTER the resignation of Dioclesian andcgnstam. 
# jf\ Maximian, the Roman empire was govern- ^^^^ 
ed by two Atigustij and two Caesars, Constantius, rank a. 
Galerius, JSeverus, and Maximin. I place Con-^°^)^® 
stantius at the head, because -he was the first ofces who 
these four princes. He had always ranked above g^|^^ 
Galerius as Caesar, and he preserved the same ciesiaQ. 
pre-eminence as Augustus* In the consulship 
which they bore together in the year of Christ 
306, Constantius is named before Galerius. 
Vol. IX. A a But 
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But this was only a pre-eminence of honour : 
for Constantius was far from succeeding Diocle- 
sian in authority, as he did in rank. The ambitious 
GaleriuS) who had not b^en able to bear the su- 
periority of a prince to whom he owed every thing, 
was by no meati^ disposed to submit to one whose 
equal he might pfetend to be. He even despised 
Constantius s mildness, as 1 have said elsewhere ^ 
and, because he was more daring, thought himself 
made rather to command over him, than to receive 
orders from him. Constantius on his side was upon 
his guard against such a colleague, and feared him» 
There being thus no union, no good understand- 
^^Jai.ing between these two princes, the empire, as Eu- 
\y divided scbius obscrvcs, was really divided for the first 
M^^ time ; because the part or it which obeyed Con- 
Gaierius. stautius, though Still Considered as a member of 
bTlT'^' *h^ body, had in fact little iftorfe cdmmunicatioti 
viii.e. 13. with that which acknowledged Galerius, than two 
%^c^i^' neighbouring states at peace with each other. 
iw^m. The division was extremely unequal. Galerids 
coniu aru had takcu care that the new Caesars should be 
chosen from among his dependants: in conse- 
quence of which, though there was'some room to 
think that it was intended {^everus should be in 
respect of Constantius what Constantius himself 
had been with regard to Maximian, in reality this 
Eviri^> L C«sar took his orders from Galerius. Constantius 
only kept his forniier department, Gaul, iSpain, 
and Britain. Galerius 'had all the rest^ and go- 
verned lUyricum^ Thrace, arid Asia, himself^ Italy 
and Africa by the ministry of Seyerusj the east 
and Egypt by that of Maximin. 
^X'"*^ The people under Constantios's riile had reason 
provinces to blcss their fate; He had already made them 

staMiu^.*'"'^*PP7'^^^^** he held only a rjyik which subjected 
him to some dependence : but when he was no 
longer answerable for hisactions to any but himself, 

he 
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he increased the public felicity by displkying fully 

fell the sweetness and goodness.of his nature. The^*- ^ 

f)ersecUtioh against the Christians ceased abso-cj^* 
utely ih the countries which obeyied him ; and his 
just example t^'a« followed by Severus, who, pro- 
bably thinking he owed him that deference^ or 
perhaps himself aVeirse to the rigours exercised 
upon sb 'iHdny ihnocents; restored peace to the 
churched bf Italy and Africa. 

In genferal, all the subjects of Cbnstantius en- ^«i^. 
joyed an easy iatid quiet situation under an affable 
and popular prinbe, who wished to see the cities 
and inhabitants of his government flourish, and 
^ho declared iii express terrns, • that he had ra- 
ther the* Hches of the state should be dispersed in 
l^eVeral hands, than locked up in any one cofier. 
The reader miiy remember the instance I gave df 
his adherence t6 this Unaxim; under Dioclesian. 
This good prince; sure df being Idved and respect- 
ed fbi* his VirtUei kept himself at siich a distance 
frdin pomp and bstentatibn, and was so fond of 
simplicity, that Whenever he was obliged to give 
any grei^t entertainment; he borrowed plate from 
liis friends for the service of his table. 

The happiness of these fortunate provinces ^*^?^V'' 
Was increased by k comparison of their hlefesingstwryf^"' 
tvith the evils which those under Galiienus suffer- ^em^ty- 
fcd. Nothing is more shockiiig than the de-w!&^* 
scription we find in Lactantiiis of the tyranny of*»."^- ^<^'^- 
that barbarous prince. To imitate the pride of gt ^'' **' 
the Persian indnarchs; to be like them adored, 
and to command over none but slaves^ was^ jn 
his opinion, little. To the most odious des- 
potism he joined a cruelty which surpassed 
that of Nero; The most horrid deaths were 

2 inflicted 



* Melius est publicas opes a privatis haberi, quazn intra 
tjhum claustrum reservari. 
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inflicted by him for slight offences, and that with- 
out distinction of sex, rank, or age. Bare be- 
heading was .a favour granted only to those whose 
important services pleaded very strongly for them. 
Ladies of quality were sent to work-houses of 
slaves, and there subjected to the lowest drudgery. 
Galerius took an inhuman pleasure in seeing men 
devoured alive by bears of an enormous size; which 
he had collected, and kept in his palace. He had 
accustomed himself to practise these horrors upon 
the Christians, and he now extended them indif-* 
ferently to all that had the misfortune to displease 
him. 

All these condemnations were pronounced and 
executed \^ithout iany form of justice. The judges 
that he appointed were savage and illiterate men, 
bred up in arms. Eloquence was stifled, the advo^^ 
cates of the state were silenced, and its civilians 
banished. All learning was deemed mischievous, 
and those who professed it might expect to be 
treated as enemies. An arbitrary licentiousness, 
" freed from all consideration, annihilated the laws, 
and rendered every accomplishment of the mind 
useless. t 

Galerius was not less greedy of money, than 
cruel : but as death could be the portion of only 
acertain number of victims, he became the scourge 
of all his subjects by his enormous exactions. He 
ordered a general inventory to be taken of the 
possessions of all the inhabitants of his dominions : 
and this operation which cannot fail of being bur- 
densome to the people, was executed with a most 
tyrannical rigour. Every * acre of land was mea- 
sured, says Lactantius, /the trees and vines were 
counted, the cattle of every kind were reckoned, 
and the number of personsin each district was set 

down. 

^ Agri glebatim metiebantur^ vites & arbores numerabantur, 
aiiimalia oxnnet generis scribebantur; bomiiium capita nota« 
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ddwD. Ever jr head of a family was .obliged to ap* 
pear witb his children and sTaves^ and neither 
whips nor racks were spared in order to obtain 
trae declarations. Tortures were inflicted upon 
children, to make them speak against their fathers ; . 
upon slaves, to oblige them to impeach their masr 
ters ; upon wives, to force them to depose against 
their inisbands : and if these methods failed, the 
possessors themselves were tormented, to extort 
from them confessions contrary to their interests, 
and often contrary to truth. Overcome by pain 
and anguish, they declared not what they really 
had> but what their tyrant wanted them to have. 
Age and infirmities were no excuse. The sick 
and the maimed were registered and assessed. 
The age of every one was rated by his looks : and 
that of children was increased, and the years of 
old people diminished, in order to bring them 
within the limits of the tax. Sorrow, mourning,^ 
and bitter complaints reigned every where. Afier 
a first enrolment, another officer came to examine 
whether any thing had escaped the former ; and 
the list was then frequently swelled without rea90ii 
or foundation, merely that this new person might 
not be thought useless. Even death did not set 
aside the grievous burden ; the next of kin. be- 
ing often obliged to pay for deceased relations,^ 
w^om the collectors c^the tax thought pi;oper to 

set 



iMmtar • .r . . . mras q^isqae cqqi libeni^ cum s^is aderant ; 
tormenta ac verbera penonabant : filu adversus jparentea bus* 
pendebantnr, fidelissuni quique servi contra dcHQAnos yexaban- 
tiir, uaores adversus maritcML Si omnia def^cnrant, ipsi eantrtt 
afe torquebantur^ & quum dolor vicerat^ adscribeba^tnr qiue 
non habebanttxr. Nulla aptatisy (ni^la) valetudiiufir ezcusatio. 
JEgn & debiles dei^ebantur? ffistimabantur setatea liiii^alo. 
rum; parvulis.ad^iciebantur amd, smibos dietraliebantur» Laot 
ttt & mcestitia plena omnia. Lad. S3. 
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Ihrojects 
which he 
revolved 
in his 
mind, 

to. 



set down as living. Beggars * indeed could not 
be rated, because they had nothing to pay with ; 
but to gti rid of the »weight of their indigence, 
this inhuman prince ordered whole troops of them 
to be shipped Off, and thrown into the sea. 

Some circumstances of what I hkvehere copied 
from Lactantius mfily, I believe; be exaggerated: 
but the principal part of it is true. Galerius wad 
gi-eedy of money, and wanted no small sums for 
' the projects then revolving" in* his inind. He 
aimed at no less than making himself master d£ 
the whole empire, by adding to fhe three-fourths 
already under his command, that which Constan<* 
tius had reserved for his share. The accom^plish- 
ing of this was, accbrding to:his "plan, not to be 
the work of any ' length *of time ; for ' his .col- 
league's health was such as rendered it iinpr6ha- 
ble that he ishould live long. If death did not 
take him off isoon enough, Galerius bad still the 
resource of war and arms ; and by joining, Seve^ 
rus's and Maximin^s fbrces to his own, he made 
f)b doubt of easily mastering a rival much weaker 
than himself. His design went yet farther : for 
liiost men are fond of iildulging their own chime- 
ras. Aftet destroying Constantiusi he 'was to 
confer the title of Augustus upon his old friend 
and counsellor Liclnius; then to complete a reign 
of twenty years ; to celebrate that period with 
Vast magnincence ; and finally to resign the so- 
vereignty upon making his natural son Candidia- 
nus, Cae^r. Upj^n making this arrahgementi the 
empire was to be governed by four pri^nces, en- 
tiri^Iy devoted to him : the two Augusti^lAcmiui 
and Severus, owed all their grandeur to him j the 

' ^ '•'■■'-' -' -r ■" "■ ' * ^ two 



* Mendici supererant soli a quibus nihil exigi posset^ quo9 
ab omni genere injuriee t^tos'inideria*'& ihifelicitas fecerat. At-' 
qui homo impius misertus est iUis, tit non "isgerent. Congre- 
gari jusait, & exportatos naviculis in mare mergi. Id, ibid. 
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two CsesarSv Maximian and Candidianus, were one 
of them his nephew, the pther his son : and under 
their protection he promised himself a sweet and 
happy old age. Such were the schemes with 
which he delighted himself. But, says Lactan- 
tins, God, whqtn he had incensed, overthrew all 
this vain systen^. 

Galerius himself saw an ot^tacle in his way iti^g^"" 
the person of Constantine, who was neither of abapesfrom 
disposition nor an age to suifer himself easily to^^<^^ 
bfe dq>rived of his due. It is true he had that joTns^s 
young prince in his power, Constantine, kept by ^^^ *» 
Dioclesian as an hostage, remained at NicomediaZ^to^f. 
in the hands of Galerius, but not without filling^*-, 
him with perplexity and uneasiness. He had nd 
right to require such an hostage, from Constan- 
tius, who was his qolleague, and even his supeFior" 
in point of precedence* To send him back to his 
father, who demanded him, would be counter-act- 
ing his own projects. The only remedy then was, 
to get rid of h^m : but that he did not dare to do 
openly, because Constantiqe was greatly beloved ^^^ " 
hy the troops. He laid snares fbrliis valour ; en-v- ^f^t/ 
gaging hina to fight a furious lion, and ' exposing ^^^"^ 
him to the greatest dangers in the war he was then 
engaged in against the Sarmatians. 'All was inef- 
fectual; his wicked designs only covering him with 
i^ame. ' The hand of God protected Cqnstantine, 
and res^ryed him for glorious deeds. At length 
Galerius, no longer able Jo resist so just a demand 
as that of ConstantiMs, who, being extremely ill, 
and finding his end drjaw near, desired to see his 
son before he died, pretended to- acquiesce, and" 
gave Constantine leave to gp, with the necessary 
Orders for his being furnished with horses at the 
imperial post-houses. But a proof of his bad de- 
sign even in tliis, is that when he gave him this 
order, which was towards evening, he command- 
^ him to stay until the next morning to receive 

"his 
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his final instructions. Constantine suspected him : 
and fearing that his design was either still to de- 
tain him at Nicomedia under some prcjtence or 
other, or to have time to send[ to Severus, through 
whose territories he' was probably directed to pass, 
<]irders to stop him upon the road; he set out that 
Zos. I II. very night, and took the prudent precaution b£ 
rict.E^L hamstringing 6r killing the horses at every post^ 
>fter he had dpne with them, to prevent his bei 
Lactant. ing pursued. 

The event justified his fears. Galerius, pur- 
posely, lay in ted until noon; when, rising, he 
was greatly surprised at not seeing Constkirtine, 
and still more so when he learned that he Was 
. gone: upon which he immediately ordered mei^ 
sengers to go after him. They, as readily, pre- 
pared to obey him : but the post-horses being in- 
capable of servic^j all hopes of* overtaking the ftigi- 
tive prince vanished, and Galeriu^ cduld only 
vent his wrath in vain complaints and menaces. 
Constan- Co ns tan tinc arrived Safe at his journty^s end, 
^u. diet at and rejoined his father, who did not live long af^ 
£tfL«.Ptf-ter. Cbnstantius was then preparing to pass bver 
" > • from Gaul into Britain, to make war upon the 
A,,^. . riots, a northern people, whose name appears 
Anon: Am- heTc for the first time inliistory, but whp may be 
^wtui!^ ' the same that the emperor Severus warred against 
an hundred years before, and who, Herodian says, 
used to trace upon their bodies figures of animaU 
with' the point of a knife, and then paint them: 
from whence, perhaps, arose the name of Picti or 
Eutrop. painted.^ which the Romans gaye them. Constan- 
Tuiem, i^-ju^ cmbarkcd at. Boutegne^ with his father, and 
followed him to the war against the Picts ; on his 
return from which Cbnstantius, having conquered 
the enemy, died in his son's arms at York on the 
25tli of July in the ■ same year, which was the 
A,R.m7.3Qgjtj of Christ. 

„^ ^ This prince on his death-bed, settlecj his inherit 

poLteCon. tance in^ manner worthy of the wisdom he had 

«t«j,U^e ./ . ..,.,. shewn 
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«hewn durinff tbc whole course of his life am d J'"'*** 
reign. His family was numerous. Constantino ri/?(7m. 
was his spn by bis first wife, Helena^ By Theo-P^"**-^ 
dora, whom he married*, as 1 said before; when he 
was made Caesar, he bad three £ons and three 
daughters. The sons were called Dalmatius, Jii^ 
llusConstantius,and Annibalianus; the daughters, 
CoDstantia, Anas^ta^ia, and Eutropia. If Constan-* 
tius had divided his dominions among so great 4 
number of children, he would have exposed them 
all to certain ruin, as they would then have be- 
eome an easy prey to the greedy Galeri us. He 
therefore appointed for his sole heir in the 5ove- ^'^w^^ ^«;- 
reign power, Constantine, who being then thirty- g^^^* 
two years of age, and having given proofs of hisi*^- 
valour ai^d of every excellent quality, was able to5t««,^or. 
govern and defend, if it sbould be necessary, h^s/.^ 1% 
paternal inheritance, and thereby to succour abd^^^^ jj^ 
support his brothers and. sisfers- He declared 
him bis successor, recommended hiiti tdthe troops, 
and ordered his oUier children to r^t satisfied with 
a private station. 

The will of the dying^mperor was a HUr to hi^xhearmfi 
family and army. As soon as he was dead, the proci^^ 
soldiers prepared to execute his last orders, by^"**?^ 
raismg Constantme to the empire. This last^iw^^; 
made difficulties, and either desired, or pretehded^*^ 
to desire them to stay for Galerius*s consent. He<r^f!,i«^. 
even tried to fly from them, if we believe the tes-^"** ^^*' 
timony of a panegyrist. But certiinly he was glad i^je vu. 
to be stopped j and the troops having proclaimed ^l"***^- 
him Augustus, he celebrated in that quality hhi^mt 
father's funeral, 24,«iv 

The usual honours were paid to the deceased 
prince with pomp and magnificence, and he was 
ranked among the gods. The fate of 

All the writers. Christian and Pa,gan, who speak^^^^^ 
of Constantius, have^compared his fate with that of pared wHb 
the other princes, hisoo-temporaries, and observed ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

tnerary prin- 
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fhe astonishing difference between tbem. Con- 
stantius, afler reigning with glory died peaceably 
in the midst of a flourishing family, and left bis 
empire to bis son : whecea? all the others either 
met with untimely ends, or expired in great pain, 
>vithout transmitting their grandeur to their heirs. 
The cause of this difference of fortune is found 
in their difference of conduct : a subject which, 
in my opinion, no one ha$ treated better than 
J^ibanius, whos^ words I therefore beg leave to 
transcribe. . 

* The other princes who reigned with Constan- 
tius, says that rlietorician, looking upon the opu- 
lence of their subjects with an enviovs eye, . stu- 
died to draw the whole wealth of their dominions 
into th^irown treasuries, and never thought them- 
selves $p happy as when their coffers were too 
shallow tQ contain the immense sums they strove 
to pil^ up in them.^ By this means the people 
]|angui9hed in indigence and tears,' and the heaps 
pf gold remained useless and buried in the hands 
of their sovereigns. But the excellent prince of 
whom I speak, thought the hearts of his subjects 
his surest treasures ; and if, at any time, he want- 
ed money, he had only to let them know it : riches 
immediately poured in upon him like a copious, 
stream, every one endeavouring to be foremost 

to 

^ Qi ftlt ilxXn wetihf 0/ xoir ixuv^v ivm^tutvltf ^nfttxf »irSf wti' 
fitfci T# ris vTK»«tf$ IV tl^Bivcii ii^ytif^ ^frify»y rif ixitrtm Iv^c^m^ sis 
'tat ficcTtXHtt* vi^ecf iv^tttfMv/xi xfi'vofltq^ tif-fy«;^*i^oifir ^xXxflctg tv$ d^i^ 
n«y^y(. 1^ vvfiZutn ri; fiif et^eu^t^ivltii fv itUfyo-t 1^ wiuet ita^fy rcli 
}| XM&Snv eLUf^rtf xitT^m r«y s-Avt«v. }f T»rrti it^tf^ ^etfoc .... 

xetXXicrt rm^^im' X3iluX«tfC'3UW(rm ii ^xm9nfxeiT»9 tcpoyxn?, V^^^ xn^uitu 
rigy ^u»»* »xi vctrrtt it ^^ftdrmf /uif«^ txitrnf itietltif frtih vt a«$* 
ItrM rS fih hc^viTM r« ^iXiytuof vfwtfif, S ii elvafxfi cvA^ivxreu rvr* 
i» ivfUfSf vvaxinf tre^vxi* yg yu^i ^«arni t^ ynvftfi XirtO-iittf^j i 
•rfti»r«» ToiV dxXMi sTi tttxhoy vn fTMitny. LAmn, Or^ III. p. 104\ 



Book XXVIII.3 CONSTANTiUS. 

to supply tl^e public and private necessities. For 
ivhen things are free and voluntary, emulation 
reigns ; but if they are forced, there isf no longer 
any ardour to obey. Constai^tiiis, who acted upon 
principles so different from those of the other 
princes, h«d also a different fate. ^He never tri* 
umphed over the miseries of his subjects in order 
to indulge himself for a few years; nor did he; 
perish by the snares of those in whom he trust- 
ed. Wnilst he lived, the affection of his people 
was his sure safeguard ; and when he died, b^ 
left his power and grandeur to his son. 
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